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Gua 5 Bee CAVE SCOUT, I'd like 
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to ask you a question.” 

All right, go ahead. 

“It seems to me we 
make a little too much 
fuss about good 
in our troop. Sad scoutmaster asks us to 
hand in a list of the good turns we do at 
every meeting. I don’t like that idea 
myself. When I do a good turn I don’t 
like to tell anybody about it because it 
kind of makes me feel mean. I don’t 
know why I feel that way unless maybe 
it’s because it makes me sick to hear some 
of the other fellows tell about the good 
turns they have done. I wish we could 
just do our good turns and keep still 
about it. I know it would be easier for me 
to do my good turns if I didn’t have to re- 
port about them.” 

That certainly is a good subject to talk 
about, isn’t it? I wonder how the rest of 
you fellows feel about it? 

I guess I'll tell you a little story. 

A scout who lives in an eastern city was 
walking down the street one day, not long 
ago, when a little girl came rushing out of 
a house. As soon as she saw the scout, she 
grabbed him by the arm and said: ‘Quick! 
quick! My mamma has swallowed some 
poison and she’s dying!” 


turns 


The scout sent her to the nearest doctor’s office and then 
sent a man who happened to be passing to call a police- 
Then he ran into the house. He found the little 
girl’s mother lying on the floor writhing in agony. He 
could see it was a desperate case, and he knew he didn’t 
have time to mix up any mustard and hot water, so he 
opened the woman?s mouth, stuck his hand down her 
Soon the doctor came 


man. 


throat—and got the proper results. 
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Im The Scout Cave 
By The Cave Scout 


THE POWER OF EXAMPLE 


N ONE of the large green busses of the Washington Rapid Transit Company last week, coming down 
Sixteenth Street on its way to Pennsyloania Avenue, every available seat was taken and no one was 
standing. Alt the next stop a lady boarded the bus. A small boy seated near the window just beyond 

a lady who occupied the end seat, promptly arose and offered his seat to the new passenger, who protested, 
saying, 

“Oh, do nol give up your seat for me, little lad. You are a little lad and I am a woman. 
seal.” 

“No,” said the lad, “I can’t do that.” Already he had left his seat and the lady proceeded to take it. 

She said, ‘I am interested to know why you gave the seat up to me. 

“Well,” said the lad, “there are two reasons. In the first place, you are alady and I ama boy. In 
second place, I promised to do it.” 

“You promised to do it?” said the lady in astonishment. ‘Whom did you promise, and why?” 
“Well,” explained the boy, “you see I am a Boy Scout, and I promised my Scoutmaster lo give my seal 
toa lady or small child on board street-cars and busses when there was no other seat to be had.’ 

“Well, that's fine; but how long do you expect to keep your promise?” asked the lady. 

“Oh, I expect to keep-it all my life. That is how long I promised to keep it,” replied the lad. 

“And do you like it?” said the lady. 

“Oh, yes. You see,” said the boy,‘‘if you were my mother or my sister, I certainly would give either of them 
my seat rather than have them stand up, and if anybody let my mother or my sister sit down when the bus 
was crowded, I certainly would be obliged to them for ding so. Anybody would feel that way about it for his 
mother’s and his sister's sake.” 

During this conversation, everybody on board the bus listened. The effect was instantaneous. Every lady 
that boarded the bus thereafter got a seat, and when the vehicle arrived at Thirteenth Street and Massachusetts 
Avenue, not a man occupied a seal. Eight of them were standing in the aisle. 


COLIN H. LIVINGSTONE, PRESIDENT, 
Boy SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 
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in and took charge of the case and found that the woman 
was out of danger, owing to the prompt work of the scout. 
.When the excitement had cooled down a little the doctor 
began looking for the scout, and he wasn’t there—and 
I guess the doctor’s looking for him yet. 

Maybe this scout is right here in the Cave. If he is, 
I want to say: Here’s to you, old man, you're the real 
goods! But if this scout is here, I’ll bet my new blanket 


was done? 


think of it! 


can purr. 


cat for doing a simple little favor! 





he'll be surprised to know that anybody 
thinks he did anything unusual. Scouts 
who have the real scout spirit often do not 
know that they possess it, for a boy who 
has the real scout spirit, does the right thing 
without stopping to think about it. Reg- 
ular, honest-to-goodness, all-wool scouts do 
good turns as naturally as they breathe, and 
to them it seems as foolish to tell about the 
good turns they have done as about the 
breaths they have drawn. 

The Scout Law tells us that scouts must 
accept no reward for doing good turns. That 
is because we should not want to be paid for 
doing something we ought to do anyway. 
But there are other kinds of reward than 
money. 


ERE’S another story. 

I heard of a scout the other day who 
held a horse while its owner went into a 
building to transact some business. When 
the man came out and took charge of the 
horse, the scout hung around as though he 
was expecting something. At last the man 
noticed it and, reaching into his pocket, he 
pulled out a dime and offered it to the scout. 
“No,” said the boy—and I’m sure he 
imagined there was a halo around his head 
—"’No, I can’t take a tip for doing a good 

turn; I’m a Boy Scout!” 


(Gee, I wish somebody had been there to hit him with 
a bag of hot mush!) 

What did the boy stick around for after his good turn 
He wanted his pay. 
pat him on the head and say, 


He hoped the man would 
“Nice little scout.” Just 
He wanted to be petted like an old tabby 
I'll bet that boy 
THE CAVE SCOUT. 
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Any Boy’s Dog 


He’s black, and he’s brown, and he’s no breed at all, 





But he comes at my whistle, he leaps to my call, 
He’s clumsy, ungainly, and huge as to size, 
But his gentle dog-heart shines from out of his eyes, 


He’s useless for hunting, for tricks, and the like, 
But finest of pals when we're out on a hike: 
He runs far ahead in mad, rollicking play 

a. 

Then waits till | join him there, perky and gay. 


When I'm sad and unhappy, he snuggles my hand, 


And he does all he can to say: “I understand!” 
And oft when we sit where the fire- shadows fall 
| forget he’s a mongrel of no breed at all. 


For his heart which is big as the rest of his size 
Is bursting with love, and shines out from his eyes: 
And pal of my hikes, with his nose moist and cold, 
I'd not trade my dog for his weight in pure gold! 


Edmund Leamy 
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E DID not amount to much to start with. I don’t 
know how much, but his mother was something less 
than two and a half inches from head to tail, so you 
can guess, if you like, what size he was, he being not 

long born. Also he was naked and blind. For all I know, he 
was deaf and dumb, too—though he did not remain tongue- 
tied long—but he had teeth, milk teeth, very tiny and sharp. 
To all intents and purposes, though he was a movable fixture 
on or about his mother, and his mother was a bat. 

You could just see his mother by watching closely. She 
was represented by a wavy flickering line, swishing itself about 
at some forty miles an hour in and out among the grained 
holes of the trees. And that indeed represents the average bat 
to the world and his wife—that picture only, that squeak so 
high that many people’s ears are not keyed up to hear it, that 
glimpse of a dark something coming from out the dusk, and 
going into the night without giving explanation. Yet there is 
more to the bat than that. It is a real beast, not a spirit. It 
has its life. 

Our baby had his life, though he was nearly invisible, 
tucked under his mother’s shoulder, in such a way that even 
had she been kind enough to cease imitating lightning for you 
to examine her, you would probably not have discovered him. 

His mother was catching gnats, charging through them 
right and left, where they danced in telescopic columns in the 
last copper bars of sunlight. Then his mother was not catching 
gnats, but flying for her life, flying as very few birds can fly. 

This flight for life is the penalty that bats often have to pay 
for coming out too early. Our little bat-mother, however, had 
simply been compelled to come out, for she was hungry, and 
had her baby to think about. She could not help thinking 
about him even now, for, although so light to us, his weight 
might mean all the difference to her between life and death. 

It was a kestrel falcon, flying with shallow half-strokes, home 
to some wood to roost, whose stabbing glance had picked her 
out, flickering about among the shadows below, and he had 
shut his wings and fallen—swish. 

Bats have quick eyes, in spite of proverbs to the contrary, 
but I hardly think that little mother-bat had time to look. 
She knew of his presence, it appeared, in some mysterious 
fashion of her own, and side-twisted in the very last fraction of 
a second, so that her giant foe’s rigid, stabbing talons shot by 
within two inches of her wing-membrane. If one of those 
terrible talons had only touched that indescribably delicate 
wing-membrane, it would have been all up with that. little 
mother. 

Then she vanished. Bats have a knack of doing that, it is 
one of their most striking tricks. They will be flying about 
one instant, and gone the next. No beast that I know in all 
the wild is so well up in the art of self-effacement as the bat. 

As a matter of fact, she was tucked away behind a narrow 
and almost unnoticeable strip of peeling bark, high up on a 
tree-trunk. How she had remembered, or seen it in that ter- 
rible moment, however, and how she had contrived, at forty 
or fifty miles an hour, to invite herself there, and fold ‘her 
eight-inch wings, and slip in there—all without being seen, all 
in the snap of a finger, is a mystery the bats will keep. 

The kestrel flapped off again, rising among the trees not, 
perhaps, solely because he did not know where she had spirited 
herself to, but because he was a falcon, and accustomed to 
stake all, or nearly all, on the swoop. 

The bat remained where she was, satisfied with her lesson. 
She licked her baby all over, cat-fashion, and then, tucking 
him high up under her wing, wrapped him over in it, for he 
was a cold personage, though pretty tough, as events showed 
later. 

He was about twenty days old, and in the hollow of the tree 
where the two lived had taken to crawling on his own on to the 
rotting wall, possibly because his mother was of a highly 
uncertain temper, and at times his weight—or it may have 
been his ‘teeth—worried her. He was thus hanging on the 
inside of the tree, when his mother took it into her snub-nosed, 
doggy-looking head, to slip out for a feed. A scratch of hooks, 
a whisper of membranous wings, and she was gone. 

Our baby, however, took no notice. His mother would 
just take a few sweeping turns, gulping up the best of the 
dancing gnats, and be back again in a few minutes for a rest 
till it was darker.. It was quite all right, thank you, thought 
baby. 

But it was not all right at all, and his mother did not return 
soon or otherwise. 

The light, always dim inside the cavity, now faded rapidly, 
and a hush, like a mist, slowly began to spread over all the 
great outside world. 

Gradually it grew dark and silent, till, after hours, a pale 
moonbeam stabbed like a splinter of light in at the entrance 
to the hollow. The silence became intense, but full of hushed 
menace. The people of the night were up and doing: our 
bat now and then heard about it. 

Hanging there, head downwards, hooked by one hind-foot 
to a knot of wood above, our baby was a perfect bat in minia- 
ture. He had wings of exquisitely delicate membrane, a foxy 
coat and piggy ears, while his odd, square snout, on his peculiar, 
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puggy face, gave him the most odd and _elfin expression like no 
other beast on earth. Wrapped in his wings he appeared to be 
sound asleep, and it is only we, who are privileged to peer down 
and examine closely, who can see that his tiny black eyes, 





The Dwarf of the Owl Family 


almost hidden, were wide open, and that, in fact, though so 
still, he was wide awake, listening to everything 


HE hours passed, and with the first pale hint of dawn came 

a tiny mouse, so tiny that beside anything else than a bat 
it would have been negligible. Bats, however, are the smallest 
of all the furred folk of the wild, and can not afford to ignore 
even mice. Moreover, there was a cruel light in the beady 
eyes of the little, shark-faced rodent, climbing down into the 
hollow so gingerly. She was lean, and had a hungry look. 

Our baby bat never moved. He looked very much like a 
dried dead leaf as he hung. In that lay his best chance of 
escapé, and instinct was telling him so. But the mouse who 
would never have seen him at all, was working by scent, search- 
ing by whisker, not by eyes, and bats advertise themselves to 
the nose rather pointedly. 

At last her whiskers touched the young bat, and the trans- 
formation, so instant, so unexpected, was startling. Out shot 
the little short head, jaws wide open, ‘teeth on view, snarling 
like an angry dog, and out dropped the wings, and flapped a 
strong-hooked thumb right in the foe’s face. 

The mouse taken completely by surprise in the act of at- 
tempted baby murder, leapt wildly backwards, missed her 
footing on the narrow projections that were all that offered, 
and fell—down, down, into darkness and decay, whence she 
might climb back if she could. It was more than probable, 
however, that she would have to gnaw her way out, or starve. 

At last the sun came in, in a thin, golden shaft, but no 
mother. The baby bat looked up, and stirred uneasily. 


By F. St. Mars 


Illustrated. by Charles Livingston Bull 


Hours passed, and another evening came. Our baby bat 
wanted his mother badly, and presently began to tell all the 
world so in a thin, high, monotonous chirrup, that kept on 
hour after hour, almost without a break. As a means of 
guiding his mother, if she had lost him, it was one thing, but as 
a means of attracting the attention of very many and undesir- 
able people, not his mother, it was quite another, and a very 
dangerous thing. Instantly, as if the chirruping had called it, 
which it probably had, an amazing bird-shape appeared, from 
nowhere special. 

Standing there, in the hole that gave access to the hollow 
chamber, was a small bird, so round, so large of head, so short 
of tail, that body and head and neck seemed one. 

Standing there, too, in the mouth of the hole, bobbing and 
bowing and ducking about with a face that held all the solemn 
wisdom of all the ages fixed in one austere stare, of Tom Thumb 
dignity, that bird was a thing to provoke laughter. Then one 
glanced at its feathered legs and feet; at the black, curved 
talons sticking out, and the laughter froze. This bird, this 
strange, wise fowl of the dusk, was not a joke after all, but a 
real and dangerous emissary of death. It was, in fact, a Little 
Owl—the dwarf of the owl family. 


MITTEN as by a blow into instinctive silence, the baby bat 
remained hanging motionless, even more like a dried leaf 
than ever; and the owl peering down, not being helped by 
scent, but relying entirely upon sight and hearing—chiefly 
hearing—was at a loss to find its prey. It was, as a matter 
of fact, looking straight at the baby bat, but could not see 
him, which is no strange matter, seeing that a man, with all his 
extra faculties of perception, would have probably done no 
better. 

The owl, however, held another trump card up its wings, 
and promptly proceeded to play it. With amazing suddenness 
it let forth a most indescribable, unearthly cry which, in that 
confined wooden tube of a tree, echoed round and round. 

The effect was instantaneous. The baby bat started, his 
wing-hooks clutched with convulsive fear, and made the faint- 
est of faint scratching sounds. It was a very tiny noise from 
our point of view, but enough for the owl, who was provided 
with specially perfected ear-trumpets. It heard. Most cer- 
tainly it heard, but it heard another noise still more. The 
mouse, still at the bottom of the hollow, jumped nearly out of 
her skin and made a noise that even a man could have heard. 

Then down went the owl, half flying, half hopping, half 
holding on by its claws. Its wings, which were big for so small 
a bird, actually brushed against our baby bat, hanging as 
motionless as he knew how, and he squeaked—squeaked, he 
did, poor innocent! 

Instantly the owl stopped with a jerk, as if it had been tied 
to a rope and had come to the end of it. Really, it had been 
going to investigate the larger noise which the mouse had made, 
but the fatal squeak seemed to settle our bat’s fate. For one 
full, stern stare of the bird’s round, gleaming orbs, saw the 
cruel, lancet-taloned claw draw back for the death-clutch, 
and— Help! What riot had broken loose now? 

Whether it was the strain of freezing motionless, with that 
feathered death poised above her, or whether it was this shock 
coming upon the nerve-racking imprisonment of hours, or 
whether it was thirst—a thing mice and rats can not stand long 
—I can not say, but the devil of that poor mouse seemed to 
have chosen that precise moment to Send her temporarily 
apparently mad, and the racket-she kicked up, flinging herself 
about in vain leaps for freedom, and squeaking, and momen- 
tary furious gnawing, and still more frantic racing nowhere, 
would have awakened a doormouse, even. 

Promptly the owl shifted its baleful glare from our bat, the 
talons still aimed, but downwards now, and, silent as a leaf 
that falls in the moonlight, the owl dropped. The rest was 
mainly hushed flapping, squeaks, and some risk on our bat’s 
part of being dislodged by wings, as the owl rose and went its 
way, taking the mouse with it. Peace once more settled over 
the hollow tree and its abandoned, starving occupant. 

Something unhealthy must have happened to that little 
owl, or it would assuredly have returned again later for our 
bat. It did not, however, and for the rest of that night, in 
spite of the chirruping, Nature so far went out of her way as 
to see that nothing approached our baby foundling more 
dangerous than a stag-beetle, though he was big enough, and 
very terrifying. 

Day came again, the second day of starvation, but luckily 
warm, and the poor little bat chirruped hour after hour, hope- 
fully, though helplessly, a strange, pathetic little figure, 
breaking off his bird-like twitter from time to time, only to 
move his pug-head from side to side searching the darkness 
for his mother, who was not there. 

It was about noon when there came ringing through the 
woods: “‘Ting-a-ling! Ting-a-ling!” an oddly metallic, ringing 
bird-note. Once its owner broke off to chirp like a sparrow, 
but it was not a sparrow, for presently it stopped at the hole 
in the bat’s tree, and there peered in the white cheeks and black 
satin skull-cap of a great tit. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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F COURSE it was the Old Bean who discovered the 

real nature of the little ranch that was halfway be- 

tween the town of Advent and Jenkins Cove where 

the Mr. Rollin Pettigrew’s houseboat Perel was 
tied up. Leave it to the Old Bean to find out things! 

Flo Gardner and I both noticed the ranch house and sheds 
the day the spring wagon hauled us and our bags over to the 
cove to spend a vaca 
tion that was just as 
unexpected as find 
ing a forgotten dollar 
bill in the winter 
clothes you laid aside 
last spring. Flo and 
I noticed the ranch, 
I say, but we both 
thought “chickens” 
and let it go at that. 
Not the Old Bean. 
His mind _ doesn’t 
work that way! If 
he sees a thing, right 
away he’s got to 
know all about it and 
its history back into 
the Dark Ages. 

I had better explain about the 
vacation, first. You see, the 
night before the Fall term opened 
the Central high school burned 
to the ground. So, instead of 
reporting for registration next 
morning the three of us, the Old 
Bean whose name is Richard 
Candler West; Flo Gardner 
and myself, Ivan Colter, sort of 
oozed over to the school grounds : 
and took a look at the big pile of smoking brick and mortar 
and speculated what they would do with us now because the 
South school was already so overcrowded that, as Filo said, 
you couldn’t find room even for a germ. 

There was an announcement in the paper that night that 
the old Central classes would be excused from registration for 
two weeks while the school board found temporary quarters. 
The smart reporter that wrote the piece called it, “Glad 
Tidings of Great Joy for Old Central Student Body” and said 
further that it was probably the best news we had heard 
since the signing of the armistice in the Great War gave us an 
unexpected holiday. 

That was a base libel, at least on the three of us, the Old 
Bean, Flo and me. ‘We had a lot of business under way 
right then, plans connected with the Central eleven and the 
Sophomore class election and a benefit performance for the 
“Quill,” the school paper and that fire was a blow to us just 
like it was to the town taxpayers—more so, because, after all, 
the town got the fire insurance on the building. 


ET, in a way, we could bear.up, too. It was September 

you know, fine, clear, sunny days and nights just cool 
enough to make you want hot cakes for breakfast. Right 
then the woods were something immense with brown leaves 
over the ground and a kind of smell of smoke in the air that 
made you almost burst your lungs snuffing it in. They were 
the kind of days when you sit in the warm sun and get to 
thinking of something it is you want, byt you don’t know 
just what it is, and you want it so. badly you can pretty nearly 
feel tears in your eyes and yet it makes you happy to think 
about it. And just the sight of a dusty old road winding up 
and down hills makes you crazy ‘to follow along and follow 
along till you get to some place you never dreamed existed 
before. 

And right at this time, in weather like that, the Old Bean 
himself sprang the gladdest piece of news you’d want to hear. 
Mr. Rollin Pettigrew, his father’s friend, had this houseboat, 
the Petrel, in Jenkins Cove and he was called to New Orleans 
suddenly on business. All his things were there, valuable 
books and silver and pictures and curios he has picked up all 
over the world. He hadn’t time to pack and he didn’t want 
to trust some village packer, and so he suggested we fellows 
might like to camp in the Peirel for two weeks, until he could 
get home again. : 

Of course that was the saddest blow of all. Yes it was! 
Getting a three-room houseboat with a skiff tender, stocked 
with groceries and everything, rent free! Oh, yes, that was 
tough! 

As I say, when we took the spring wagon from the railroad 
at Advent we noticed the little ranch in the hills and Flo and 
I figured probably it belonged to some chicken raiser because 
of the sheds around it. But not the Old Bean. Richard 
Candler West is one of these fellows who never take anything 
for granted like common people do. He’s got a brain and he 
uses it. Hence his nickname that’s getting him fame at an age 
when most fellows are just content with merely getting by 





She gol, soon, so she’d walk around 
on our shoulders, 
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By Jack Bechdolt 
Illustrated by William C. McNulty 


with the rest of the mob and never bothering their heads about 
anything more serious than whether Central’s going to find 
enough good material in the 
new Freshman class to run up 
a big score against the South 
eleven at Thanksgiving. The 
Old Bean has earned his name 
by doing some remarkable 
things for a mere youth of 
seventeen. Even: the town 
newspaper said that, once. 

So we had hardly got settled 
on the Peirel than the Old Bean 
was off exploring and we didn’t 
see him again till pretty nearly 
supper time. Then he came 
wandering across the hills with 
his old cap stuck on the back of 
his head, his straw hair sticking 
out in a mop and his green eyes 
glistening with the ideas behind 
them. 


| WAS just like him, too, 
not to spring a word of his 
news until we’d had our sup- 
per and were sitting around 
wishing that the man who in- 
vented china dishes had kept 
the secret to himself and hoping 
the dish water wasn’t hot yet. 
The Old Bean has got a face 
like a cigar-store Indian when he wants it to be, and it didn’t 
show any more emotion than that when he said, “T’ll give you 
three guesses what that ranch back in the hills raises, and I'll 
do the dishes all by myself if either of you guesses right.” 

“‘Chickens,”’ said Flo quick as a flash, throwing away one 
good chance without ever thinking. Flo’s that way, quick 
and curly haired and always talking before he thinks. 

I knew that guess was wrong. I thought a long time before 
I used my chance, trying to remember all the things I’d heard 
or read about people raising on ranches. Finally I said 
Chinese ginseng. The Old Bean shook his head and grinned. 

Flo and I got our heads together then and went to work on 
the mystery in partnership. Knowing the Old Bean and how 
his mind works, I was for guessing garden truck, figuring he 
just built up all that elaborate mystery to throw us off the 
track, and get out of doing his share of dishes. The Bean 
does hate work, especially dish-washing. He says that’s how 
he came to develop his keen mind, thinking up ways to get 
around working. Flo held out for ostrich farming, having 
seen a moving picture of a ranch down in Southern California. 
He argued me into it and we made that our guess. 

The Old Bean didn’t say anything. He just got up from 
the table and threw himself flat on the couch and picked up a 
book. 

“Call me when you get all the dishes washed,”’ he grinned. 

“Ts that so!” Flo said. “Well, what is this ranch you know 
so much about?” 

“You’ve got to tell,’’ I reminded him. 

The Bean grinned some more. ° “It’s a skunk ranch,” said 
he. 

“Skunks!” Flo shouted. 

“S-k-u-n-k?”’ I gasped. 

“Skunk,” said the Bean, spelling it for us. 

We didn’t believe him. The Bean said he knew all the time 
we wouldn’t believe him and yawned to show it didn’t make 
any difference to him. But we kept on asking questions and 
threatening to do things to him, like throwing him into the 
river unless he proved he knew what he was talking about. 


peetalty he propped himself up with cushions and gave 
us a little lecture in that drawling, lazy way of his, 
throwing language around as if it was confetti. 

“Young Gentlemen,”’ said the Bean, in the way our mathe- 
matics professor always begins, “let us give a few minutes of 
our attention to mephitis mephitica, the common or garden 
skunk, habitat temperate North America. The name, as you 
doubtless are aware, is a contraction of the American Indian, 
seganku, descriptive of a common musteline mammal well 
known for its power of ejecting an offensively odorous secretion 
used as a weapon of defense. Doubtless in your youthful 
wanderings you have encountered some member of the 
mustelidae and had occasion to observe its ability to make 
itself unpleasant—” ; 

Flo groaned with déep feeling. 

“T see that you have!’’ the Bean grinned. “You know, 
then, all that is commonly known concerning mephitis mephi- 
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lica. Now TP want to tell you something you don’t know. 
What do you suppose skunks are good for?” 

“Nothing,” Flo shouted feelingly. “They ought to be 
exterminated.” 

“Good for fur coats,” I said. 

“Right,” the Bean nodded. “Ivan may step toward the 
head of the class. But the skunk is more valuable alive than 
dead, though you may not believe it. Listen, fellows, the 
skunk is one of the best ratters of any animal alive.” 

“T thought they used ferrets?”’ said I. 

“They do. But the skunk is more easily handled, more 
easily tamed, affectionate, willing to work for you—” 

Flo and I started to present the Bean with the well-known 
raspberry. 

“Yes, it is!’ he said. “I mean, of course, the deodorized 
skunk. These skunks on this ranch are that kind. Harmless 
as kittens. And say! They’re the cutest little fellows you 
ever saw. Pretty! There must be forty or fifty skunks in 
those pens up there and the man that owns the place showed 
me all around and let me handle them. He told me all about 
how he trapped some skunks and started raising them for 
market. That’s his business, skunk ranching. The prime 
ones, the ones with all black skins, he sells for eleven and 
twelve dollars a pair to other skunk ranchers for breeding. 
Some he sells for pelts, though there’s no big money in that. 
And he sells a whole lot of them to people who want a nice 
tame little animal that will get rid of rats in barns and ware- 





houses. I’m going to take you fellows up there to-morrow 
to see the place. I’m going back to pick out a skunk for 
myself.” 


If the Old Bean had announced he was going to buy a lion 
or an elephant, we couldn’t have made half such a row. 


UT he stuck to it. He was going to buy a skunk. He 
was buying one for his father to use in his business. 
You see, Mr. West owns a big storage warehouse in our town 
and the Bean had called him up on the telephone after he 
visited the skunk ranch and sold him on the idea of trying out 
a skunk to clean the place of rats and mice. His father told 
him to go ahead and buy it and he would pay the bill. 

That was his story and he stuck to it. We jawed so long 
the dish water all boiled away and it was after ten o'clock 
before we got washed up, the Old Bean coming out of his seclu- 
sion and helping with the wiping after all. But then, he 
always is a good sport about helping out, much as he hates 
work, 

We visited the skunk ranch next day. It was like the Bean 
said, a regular ranch that made a business of raising skunks for 
market. All those little sheds Flo and I thought were chicken 
houses, were skunk houses with wire fences and wire floors 
to the yards to keep the skunks from digging out. The man 
that owned the place explained to us all about his business, 
and it was the way the Bean had told us. We handled the 
skunks ourselves and they didn’t smell any worse than so 
many cats. But it certainly did seem funny, petting a beast 
that you’ve run away from all your life, yes and something even 
the fiercest dogs and wild animals are afraid of! I read about 
skunks in the encyclopaedia afterward and that’s what it 
says, that a skunk can chase away almost any kind of enemy 
—I mean a skunk that hasn’t been deodorized, like those we 
saw. 

The Bean selected his particular skunk and paid the man 
eight dollars for it and we carried her back to the houseboat 
in a sack. 

She was an awfully pretty skunk, too; glossy black with a 
wide, white stripe down the back and a beautiful, bushy tail 
that arched up over her back. She was just as pretty as the 
finest cat I ever saw, with a funny little black face and bright 
eyes. And affectionate, too. She had been born on the ranch 
and was tame as a cat. 

The Bean named her Beatrice. He said she was beautiful 
and deserved a beautiful name even if she was a skunk. 

At first, of course, it was pretty hard to get used to the idea 
of having a skunk around the place, but Beatrice made a hit 
right from the start. She was so tame and playful and gen- 
erally nice that we had to like her. She got, soon, so we could 
pick her up and she’d walk around on our shoulders and poke 
her nose in our pockets looking for bread crusts, and when we 
started off on a hike or anything she would come tagging at 
our heels. 

Of course we couldn’t have her doing that. We couldn’t 
afford to lose a high-priced, valuable skunk like Beatrice, so 
we took an old clothes hamper and made a house for her and 
latched the lid down when we left her alone. 

You have no idea how attached we got to Beatrice. 

Flo and the Old Bean had gone over to Advent to buy 
some supplies this particular afternoon. I was in charge 
of the Peirel. One of us always stayed by the houseboat 
because of Mr. Pettigrew’s things needing guarding. 

I had a book about exploration in the South Seas T wanted 
to read and I took a couple of cushions across the gangplank 
to a little grove where it was cool. 

It was quiet as death in Jenkins cove. 


The cove is a sort 
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of little backwater where there is a colony of a dozen house- 
poats, used by people who come out for the summer. Every- 
body had gone home now and the boats were all boarded up 
and locked except, of course, the Petre. It looked kind of still 
and scary that way in the middle of a bright, warm afternoon, 
all those boats and not a soul stirring and no sounds except 
the regular sounds like the river lapping against the boats and 
crickets singing in the grass. 

I was a million miles away from the place, in my book, 
reading about a cannibal feast. I suppose I was feeling kind 
of scared anyway when all of a sudden something made me 
drop that book and sit up stiff and listen. Just listen, with 
the hair on the back of my neck crawling and itching and 
something that felt like a big cake of ice in the middle of me. 

I don’t know what the sound was that made me sit up. 
Maybe it wasn’t a sound at all, just a kind of feeling. When 
I listened I didn’t hear any sound. 

But I stayed all prickly and scared just the same and 
pretty soon I got up on my feet and started aboard the Peirel, 
though every step I took was like pulling my feet out of deep 
mud. I walked around the corner of the cabin straight into 
a big, chunky man in a blue cotton shirt. He had red-brown 
hair and hadn’t shaved for a long time and his eyes were little 
and red around the rims. He certainly made me jump. 

I made him jump, too. He said “Hello!” kind of quick 
and ducked away from me with a jerk. 

All I could do was stare at him. 

“Didn’t know there was anybody home,” he said. “I’m 
looking for my skiff. It drifted away last night. Seen a stray 
skiff, painted bright red?” 


SHOOK my head then. I was beginning to get my 

breath back. I saw he had rowed up in a boat which ex- 
plained why he came so quietly. Getting my breath back I 
began to get a little mad, too. ; 

“Next time you come along you'd better hail before you 
come aboard,’’ [ said. ‘‘We might not like it.” 

“This your houseboat?” 

I told him we were taking care of it and the other two 
fellows were just up the bank. From the first I didn’t like 
the looks of this man. He didn’t look like a man you could 
trust anywhere. His eyes were little and mean and he kept 
licking at his lips with his tongue. : 

But he started apologizing right away. Said he didn’t 
know there was anybody around or he would have hailed. 
“I’m not one to intrude myself,’ he kept saying. “I’m a 
good neighbor, but I don’t come where I’m not wanted. It 
was on account of my boat getting away that I came at all. 
If you see a red skiff adrift just tie it up, will you, and I'll 
drift along down and get it. My place is about five miles 
up above here.” 

He took another look around the boat, a curious look as if 
he’d like to see what was inside. Then he took a look at me, 
sort of sizing me up. I didn’t like it, knowing I was alone 
with him. ; 

I had a bright idea. I pretended I heard one of the fellows 
hailing me and shouted back to them. 

“Well,” this fellow said, “T’ll drift along. Remember about 
my skiff, will you? Tie it up if you find it. Just hold it for 
me—name’s Jones.” 

I said I would and Jones got in his boat and rowed off. 
When he got out in the stream he drifted awhile, looking back 
at me. I went inside and brought out my twenty-two 
rifle sort of carelessly and he took up his oars and rowed 
up-stream. I was glad to get rid of him. 

Flo and the Bean were bursting with excitement 
when they got back. Three summer cottages had 
been broken open the night before and robbed. The 
people at Advent were all steamed up. There are quite 
a lot of summer cottages and several fine, big houses 
belonging to rich people who come there for the season. 

It was the first time anybody had ever robbed any of 
them. 

I told the fellows about our visitor and we all agreed 
we ought to be careful of him. 


EN days had gone by before we even knew it. Mr. 
Dewitt, the skunk rancher, came over one after- 

noon to see how Beatrice was getting along. That 
skunk was as glad to see him as if he’d been her own 
father! She got right into his lap and snuggled her 
nose into his coat and he petted her and they had a 
regular family reunion. 

“T tell you, boys,’’ he said, “people don’t give skunks 
credit. Not yet! They’ll learn some day. That’s 
what us skunk ranchers are trying to do now, is educate 
the public. Some day every home that’s got a cat 
now will get rid of its cats and buy a good skunk. A 
cat’s a selfish beast anyway, always thinking about its 
next meal and standing on its dignity. There’s some- 
thing human about a skunk!” 

Mr. Dewitt wanted the Bean to tell his father about all 
the good points of skunks. He said he was anxious to introduce 
skunks to the business world and after Mr. West had tried 
Beatrice in the warehouse probably he would order a dozen 
more like her to keep the rats out. He ended by inviting us to 
his house for supper. 

We didn’t feel quite right about leaving the Pefrel alone but 
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Mr. Dewitt argued it would be safe enough if we locked the 
doors and windows, and when he mentioned that his wife was 
fixing up stewed chicken with lots of gravy and hot biscuits 
he didn’t have to argue any more! 

We fed Beatrice—a skunk will eat anything that human 
beings like—and shut her in the wicker hamper we had fixed 
as her house. We locked the doors and windows and hid the 
gangplank in the brush. 

Mr. Dewitt was good company and his wife wasa darb. We 
washed the dishes for her after supper and stayed and visited 
a while, so it must have been after nine o’clock when we got 
back to Jenkins cove. 

All three of us stopped in the middfe of the road and stared 
without saying a word. Our houseboat that we had left 
locked, showed a light. 

The Old Bean shut off our talk with a hiss of warning. 
He stood stock still, his long neck stretched out, staring at the 
Petrel. Flo huddled close beside me and I could hear my 
heart bumping around loose inside me. It kept rising up 
like a gas balloon and getting stuck in my throat. 

The Bean pulled our heads together and whispered. “Some- 
body’s broken in. We can all guess what for. Flo, you run 
back to Dewitt’s and tell him to hustle down here. You're 
the best sprinter. Tell Dewitt it looks like somebody robbing 
the place. Ivan and IJ have got to stick and follow in case the 
gang starts to leave. Beat it, Flo!” 

Flo was off up the trail like a shot. T couldn’t 
help wishing the Bean had picked me for that job. 
I could have showed them who was the best sprinter 
that night! 

“Now,” said the Old Bean, still whispering, “ you 
and I have got to sneak aboard and find-out what’s 
what. This looks like the real thing.” 

We waded out to the Petrel. The water wasn’t 
more than waist deep on the shore side and we didn’t 
dare put out the gangplank. We wriggled our- 
selves onto the deck without any sound. Our weight 
made the boat rock a little. but the current kept 
the houseboat rocking anyway, so that didn’t matter. 

We crawled flat against the deck till we were under 
a window. The Bean inched 
himself up and peeped. He 
put his lips against my ear. 
“One man,” he _ whispered. 
“See if it’s that fellow who 
came before.”’ 


STOLE aglance then. Inside 

the Petrel a man was moving 
around gathering up silverware 
and art objects and some gold 
trophy cups that belonged to 
Mr. Pettigrew and tossing them 
onto a tablecloth he had spread 
out to make a sack. I could 
see drawers turned upside 
down and the whole place in 
a fearful mess. 

The man turned his face 
toward me and I saw it was the 
fellow who called himself Jones 
and had come aboard looking 
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for a skiff. He looked as big asa church to me and when his 
little red eyes turned toward that window I ducked my head 
quick. The second time I peeked I saw that Jones had 
finished looting the place and was tying the tablecloth corners 
into hard knots to make a bundle. I saw something else 
that made my flesh crawl. Jones picked up a wicked looking 
automatic pistol from the table and dropped it into his coat 
pocket. 

I knew right then it was time to go ashore. What good 
could we do, unarmed, against a man with a pistol? Why, 
all three of us couldn’t have whipped this Jones, even if Flo 
had been with us. That houseboat wasn’t any safe place to 
be and I was mighty sorry I had followed the Bean out to it. 

Right at that moment it looked as if the best we could do 
was look on and see all Mr. Pettigrew’s valuables, which we 
were supposed to guard, carried away. Flo couldn’t bring 
back help for at least half an hour, no matter how fast he was. 
The Bean and I couldn’t do anything but watch the robber 
finish his work, and even the position of a spectator wasn’t 
healthy enough to appeal to me. 

I pinched the Bean’s arm, meaning to whisper this. to 
him. But he nudged me to look inside again. 

Jones was taking a last look about, wondering if he had 
forgotten anything, I suppose. He walked over to the cor- 
ner where the wicker hamper stood. We saw him jerk 

open the cover. 


Ort of the hamper 
popped Beatrice. The 


skunk was always fond of 
company and ready to play 
whenever we let her. She 
scrambled out, tail 
arched over her back and 
made a_ kittenish run 
toward Jones. 

The fellow had whipped 
out his pistol at the sound 
of the scratching in the 
hamper, not knowing what 

(Continued on page 46) 








“Remember about my skiff, 
will you?” 
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senger service, firing passenger 


I got the assignment 








old days, my early days 

on the line, I’m not so 
sure that it was worth while; but 
different To-day 
hours and compensation are 
compatible with the work that 
a man has to do and there is a 
lot of romance and pleasure in it 
Some of the men look back 
upon the early days of rail 
roading; the days of hand brakes, 
crude machinery and cruder 
methods as ‘the good old days.’ 
To my mind, looking backward 


to day it’s 





twenty years or more they were 
far from ‘the good old days,’ 
all things considered. Why I’ve 
seen the time when I have spent 
fifty-six hours on a freight train, 
working all the time. That was 
before there were any regula 
tions as to the amount of time 
a railroad man should work in a 
single stretch.” 

The speaker was 
Morris, a gray-haired, keen-eyed, 
deep-chested locomotive engineer 
of the New York Central,—one 
of the “top notchers” of that 
“top notch” railroad,—the man 
whose hand had moved the throttle of the Twentieth Century 
Limited, the speediest and most famous train in the world. 
I had the good fortune to find Mr. Morris in the engine dis 
patcher’s office of Tower A, where he was getting ready for 
one of his regular runs. He looked as if he might well be the 
dean of all locomotive engineers, for there was that about him 
that the railroad training for precision, and errorless judgment, 
leaves on the men who follow that calling faithfully. 

I asked him whether he would tell the boys of the country, 
through the pages of Boys’ Lire just what those of them who 


Evan R. 


were interested in railroading as a vocation, would have to 
face in the way of difficulties before they could attain the 
reputation and distinction that he had attained 

“T'll tell them mighty briefly what they are facing if they 
hope to make progress as a railroad man,”’ he assured me with 


a smile. “They are facing WORK spelled out in capital 
letters But if the romance of railroading gets a grip on them 


it will be work with plenty of pleasure and thrills in it. plenty 
of life action, excitement, and, if they are ambitious, and 
study, and take fair advantage of every opportunity that 
presents itself, there will be plenty of money in their occupa 
tion too. Some engineers of good trains make as much money 
as the governors of many states do And to the ambitious 
fellow the job of engineer,—even the engineer of the crack 
train of the line—will not be the height of his achievement. 
He will go on and be road foreman, division superintendent, 
and climb still higher up the ladder until he attains the posi 
tion of an officer in the company. There are no barriers for 
the combination of brains, ambition, and hard work.” 

“How does a boy start in railroading?’’ I asked this man 
who could be calm and collected while driving his train at 
the speed of 7o miles an hour. 

“Well I can illustrate that best by telling my own story of 
how I started. First of all I had the love for railroading born 
in me I guess. Every time I heard a locomotive whistle 
I thrilled with a desire to be at the throttle. It was only 
natural then that when the first opportunity presented 
itself, and I had done with my school work and was 
prepared to go out into the world and earn a living, that 
I found employment on a railroad. I was a husky young 
fellow as you may believe and my first job was that of 
fireman on a freight train. 


: HERE was hard work for you. In those days a 

fireman was responsible for the care of the engine 
and it was a regular thing for me to appear at the 
round house at four o’clock in the morning to get my 
engine ready for a seven-forty-five run. I had to clean 
it up and oil it, start my fires, see that my tools were all 
on board, have the tender and water tanks filled, polish 
up copper and brass meanwhile and then start backing 
down from Mott Haven round house. five miles into the 
city. to pick up our train and start for Albany. I have 
shoveled a good many thousand tons of coal over the 
route between Albany and New York keeping engine 
fires hot. 

“Yes, I have worked as many as fifty-six hours with- 
out rest or time out except for the few minutes I could 
snatch for meals. I have been 6n the road between 
\lbany and New York twenty hours and have picked up 


between forty and fifty freight cars on the way, ands g 


living of others. perhaps? 


will have to surmount to follow in their particular occupation or vocatuon 


ing department of Americar. railroads, 
being classed among the best locomotive engineers of the New York Centrat Railroad, 
His hand has moved the throitle of the engine of the mos famous train in the world, 
—the Twentieth Century Limited. Certainly he..1} anyone, can cell « boy whether 
Read wha: he has to say chen watch for 
more articles by William R. James, thet will be jus. as instructive and just as 


it is worth while being a railroad man. 


é 1 hove 
an hour. 


The 20th Century Limited booming along at 70 miles 


Below—Evan R. Morris, the “Century” engineer, 
at the throttle of an electric locomotive 


e 
dropped off as many more. I have come home so ‘tired 
that I could hardly open and close my eyes, they ached so. 
Those are the kind of runs that are heart-breaking to a 
young man, and unless he has the right sort of grit and 
stick-to-it qualities he will find that the railroad is no place 
for him. 

‘I spent ten and a half years at that sort of work, 
Then I 


firing on freight engines before my chance came. 


ii 


What Will My Vocation Be? 


Of course you have, 


interesting. 








AVE you ever asked yourself thet question? Haven't you offen wondered, yes 

worried, about what your cccupation or profession would be when. a few years 
from now you will have to rove out into the world and earn your own living and the 
BOYS LIFE will help you sc.tle 
this perplexing problem. Arrariger-ents have been made with exper: interviewers io 
present to you in these pages tke opinions and advice of the leading men in ali 
fields of trades, bisinzss and professions. 
cations you will need wha: special training is necessary and what obs‘acles you 
For an 
instance, here is sor-e advice from Evan R, Morris a prominent figure in che opera’ 
He has a:'ained the enviable position of 


These men will teil you wha. qualifi 


— engines. 
of firing the famous No. 51 
known to the public as the Em- 


pire State Express. It was a 
great train in those days, as it is 
to-day. 


“Five years of my railroad 
life were spent in firing in the 
passenger service. Then after 
fifteen years of hard work I was 
believed to be qualified to have 
charge of an engine of my own 
and my promotion came again. 
Back I went into the freight 
service, but this time as an en- 
gineer. That is the path of 
progress for a young man in this 
branch of railroading. First he 
is a fireman on a freight engine, 
and when he knows his work he 
is promoted to firing on a pas- 
senger engine, which is a harder 
job in a great many ways, for 
the fires need more careful atten- 
tion. His next promotion is to 
engineer but he is shifted back 
into the freight division again, 
nor is he given a passenger en- 
gine until he is 
‘top notch’ driver. 

“My first job with the railroad brought me in $19.00 a 
month, but as I said before those were in the old days when a 
man’s efforts brought him in far less money than they do 
to-day. Firemen now earn good wages, and engineers can 
earn as much money as the average professional man earns, 
all things considered. 

“The training that a railroad man gets is one of the finest 
trainings in the world. First of all he learns to have respect 
for time. Every minute, yes every second, counts in a rail- 
road man’s day. There are two letters, ‘O. T.’ (on time), 
that mean everything to him. He must learn to be on time 
all the time. Schedules, train movements, indeed the entire 
railroad system is governed by those two words, ‘on time.’ 
The system can be wrecked, countless dollars lost and human 
lives sacrificed by a man who has not learned perfectly the 
It is the biggest thing in a railroad 





considered a 


value of being ‘on time.’ 
man’s life and unless a boy has a thorough respect for the 
quality of punctuality he will never do as a railroad man.”’ 
That is the advice that Evan R. Morris, the man who has 
driven the Twentieth Century Limited thousands of miles 
and on many a run, would give to you fellows who read 
Boys’ Lire and who are interested, as every boy is, in railroads 
and railroading. But there is much more that he might have 
told you about himself that he did not mention. Mr. Morris 
has the enviable reputation of never having had a train he has 
been in charge of in a wreck of any kind; he has never cost 
the company he has worked for some twenty odd years, a cent 
of money in the way of damages. To be sure he has had many 
thrilling and ~ hair-raising where 
counted. That is only natural when his trains go thundering 
through the night roaring down the steel rails and eating up 
distance and space at terrific speed. But then engineers 
are selected with the idea that they will not get into wrecks 
and will xot cost the company money in the form of damages. 
So perhaps, after all, that is the reason why Mr. Morris 
has been given such a high rating among locomotive 
engineers, and the responsibility of such valuable property 
and so many human lives as are represented in every run 
that the Century makes. 


escapes—escapes inches 


PEED? Nothing short of an airplane has developed 

the speed that some of Mr. Morris’ trains have 
attained. Here is just one of his record runs. 
Several years ago, a four-car special was made up in 
Troy to carry the President to New York to make con- 
nections with a train going south on another line. Time 
and distance were at war again. It meant that the 148 
miles between Troy and New York had to be covered 
in less time than it had ever been covered in before. It 
had to be a record run. Evan R. Morris was called to 
the throttle of the locomotive, the dispatcher started 
clearing the line as best it could be cleared and Mr. 
Morris was given his orders. 

**We went so fast,”’ said Mr. Morris, “that I couldn’t 
see the stations go past. Indeed I couldn’t see anything 
but the track ahead. Frightened! Of course not. I'd 
be a fine man at the throttle if I were frightened or even 
nervous. I had just one purpose in life then. It was to 
make speed and get the President to New York safely 
and on lime.” 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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STRIP of a boy called on the 
editors of the great New 
York daily papers, one 
after another, in search of 
a job as reporter. The editors, one 
after another, listened to his appeals, 
glancing at him as he talked as if 
doubting his veracity and ability, 
and then told him there was noopen- ~ 
ing—for him!—had they spoken ) 
frankly. For the boy was Cornelius /\i 
Vanderbilt, Jr., son of wealth and 








social position and leisure, and they ( 
did not want to be bothered by a 8 P 
dilettante and faddist. They failed jh = 
to see, or refused to believe, that the 1 i | =< 
boy was vitally, deadly, in earnest. | =— 
Day after day—it was the spring ‘| <= 
of 1919—young Vanderbilt, Neil, his y; 4 
friends call him, besieged the news- f= 
paper offices. He must have a job; ~~ 
he craved, as he phrased it, “The = 


glorious privilege of being indepen- 
dent, of earning one’s way in the 
world by a process of brain and 
bodily energy.”’ But he refused to resort to “ pull,’ as he might 
so easily have done through members of his family or countless 
influential friends. Weeks passed and it was early summer 
before his persistence won out. He was permitted to write his 
name on the waiting-list, the staff being filled, of the New 
York Herald. And ten days later he sat down before an old 
typewriter in the City Room of the old Herald Building to 
await instructions. He hada job as a “cub” reporter, the 
“star-cub,”’ the City Editor named him. 

Vanderbilt’s boyhood had been a succession of fascinating 
experiences in many parts of the world. He was alternately 
placed in some private school or under the instruction of a 
tutor and rushed away to recover from sickness in the’moun- 
tains or at the seashore. For sickness in his early years seemed 
to pursue him. He had pneumonia four times, typhoid fever, 
Bright’s disease and several minor maladies, with the result 
that his studies were frequently interrupted. At the age of 
twelve, when he was brought to this country from Europe to 
enter the Lake Placid-Florida School, he had crossed the At- 
lantic thirty-six times. While on the other side he had cruised 
the waterways of Europe on the family’s large steam yacht, 
North Star, and had spent several summers in the Tyrolese 
Alps, mountain climbing, camping and hiking. 
sailed a small cutter at the Cowes and Kiel regattas. 


A THE Lake Placid-Florida School, where he remained 
three years, his studies were accompanied by many kinds 
of outdoor exercises. During spring and autumn when the 
school was at Lake Placid in the Adirondacks he learned to 
hunt, camp, ride and otherwise live outdoors. In the winter at 
Biscayne Bay in Florida he sailed, played polo and other out- 
door games. In these years he built up his health to withstand 
the work and hardships of nearly two years in the army as a 
private and even harder years since as a writer. 
Vanderbilt’s war experiences began immediately war was 
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HE late John Wanamaker, besides 
being merchant prince, philanthro- 
pist, and a national figure politically, 


He had also | 


declared in Europe in 1914. 
He and his sister had been 
sent to St. Moritz, Switzer- 
land, the boy to be tutored by 
a cavalry officer in the French 
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him to bridge a difficult situation. 
He made friends with the Swiss 
commanding officer and was given 
a job in the Swiss Army as courier, carrying messages between 
the troops stationed on the Malojia and the commandant at 
the hotel. Later his father arrived and took the boy and his 
sister by automobile on the nearly seven-hundred-mile drive 
to Paris, through the German and French lines. They were 
stopped seventy-two times on the way, once being dragged 
from their car by a drunken French officer who threatened to 
shoot them as spies. Stopping two days in Paris, they boarded 
the last train for Calais on the railroad that passed through 
Amiens and Arras. 

After a meeting with his mother in London, the boy joined 
the Belgian Red Cross at'Southampton and helped the refugees 
to hospitals and places to live. For these services at South- 

ampton he received a Belgian decoration at the age 
of sixteen. But his relief work was ended by an- 
other attack of pneumonia and he was brought back 
to this country to recover and to rebuild his health 
in the Adirondacks. 


‘THe following autumn it was decided that he 
should enter a preparatory school in Connecti- 


} , \’ cut to “cram” for Yale University.. The next 

36 y WA summer, his father being with the New York National 

OS Se ad Guard on the Mexican Border, the boy sailed his 

father’s large sloop yacht Aurora in the New York 

' 4 Z pd Yacht Club races, successfully lifting eleven out of 

“4% \ v aA foutteen trophies during the season, including the 

4 uw). oon historic King’s Cup event. Another year of “cram- 

f VI" ‘Ay - ming” followed—and then our declaration of war. 

as Z Repeatedly Vanderbilt tried to enlist, successively 

= A Ny with the 12th Infantry Regiment and the 4th Regi- 

“SOR T)) ment of the New York National Guard and the 

¢“~ Rainbow Division, but without success. It was 

) said his heart was too weak. 

¥a; 4Y y He did, however, succeed while still at school in 

, ; \ "4 joining the Auxiliary Police Force at Norwalk, 
Cornelius Vander- ; f 6c : . 
; Pa A; S Connecticut, and was commissioned lieutenant in 
bilt, Jr., who has S S re : h hi 
made good in spite “ ov the Auxiliary Cavalry. In this way he used his 


of his millions 


Dragoons. The news of war was accompanied by the equally 
alarming statement that the tourists in Switzerland would not 
be permitted to leave for several days. The tutor was recalled 
by the French War Department; the servants in the hotel were 
obliged to join the colors; Swiss troops were mobilized in St. 
Moritz to guard the Malojia Pass into Italy. The boy had only 
a few francs in his pocket and money sent him by his father 
never arrived, probably being seized by the Germans because 
the Vanderbilt yachting signal, reproduced on the stationery, 
was almost identical to that of the Russian naval flag. 

But resourcefulness, one of the attributes that have since 
made Vanderbilt a successful reporter and journalist, helped 





free time from school in guarding munition factories 
and reservoirs, but his school work suffered to the 
extent that he failed to pass three out of- ten ex- 
aminations. His mind was on war and he was deter- 
mined to go—some way. 

This advertisement in an evening paper caught 
his eye and interest: 


“Wanted 2,000 men to drive trucks and cars. AT 
ONCE. Apply immediately 96th Street and Park 
Avenue.” 


Before dawn, the next morning, he got out his racing-car and 

motored to town. He was the thirteenth man in line, and 

without medical examination he was told to strip, put on a 

uniform and report for duty. His great wish and dream was 

realized—and without family help or “pull.’’ After several 

days of drilling, he was transferred along with thirty other 
(Continued on page 49) 
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association with Bethany Church in Philadelphia, 
so of course it was the most natura] thing in the 
world that Mr. Wanamaker should call upon us 





was a boy’s man. I have as my au- — 
thority a man whom I have the pleasure of 
numbering among my friends, one who, as a 
boy, knew John Wanamaker intimately. He | 
was one of several thousand boys in Philadelphia 7 | 
in the late eighties, who knew the merchant 
prince and were on such a friendly basis with 
him, that frequently they went to him for advice 
on little problems of their own, knowing that 
they would find a sympathetic listener and a 
generous advisor. 
But perhaps the boy in this instance, whose 
first name is George and whose last name need | 
not be revealed, found in the famous Philadel- = 





| the house” at fourteen. 
| good has been awakened in you yet. 
it. Arouse yourself and start now at the work of making good. 


When a Boy Gets Started 


| Here is the story of a boy who made good because first of all he had it in him to make 
| good, But some boys have it in them to make good just as this boy had, yet they never 
discover that it is there until somehow, some one awakens them to the fact that they can 
make good if they will but give their best to the task. 
showed this boy, in the most adroit way possible, that he had it in him to be “ the man of 
Read this story and then consider whether the purpose to make 
If it hasn't don’t wait for somebody to awaken 


It was John Wanamaker who 


= on this unhappy occasion. 

“We were all upstairs in the sitting-room 
when he came in and mother invited him to 
come up. [I recall we were all sitting around 
grief stricken and disconsolate and Mr. Wana- 
maker did his best to give us some slight measure 
of cheer. But the part of that call that I recall 
most vividly was when he picked up his high gray 
silk hat to go. He looked at me and smiled and 
crooked his finger at me, at the same time saying, 
‘George, come here, I want to talk to you.’ 

“T followed him out into the hall and closed 
the door after me. Then he turned and faced 





——————— me and put his hand on my shoulder. 





phian, who was then Postmaster General, a far 
better friend than he had at first realized. Indeed, as he 
looks back upon it now, the events of the moment and the 
inspiration given to him by the great merchant really proved 
a turning point in his life; one of those high spots in one’s 
career, when, imbued with new hope and bubbling ambition, 
one tackles a new job or a new situation or a new problem 
with a determination that simply will not admit the lightest 
possibility of failure. 

“T remember the occasion very well,” said this man who 
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thirty years ago was the boy named George. “A terribly 
unhappy event had occurred in my home. My father had 
died, after a long illness. I was fourteen, and the oldest 
child. John Wanamaker, when he heard of father’s death, 


‘ was the first visitor to come to our house to condole with 


mother, who was, of course, heartbroken, and to give us what 
assistance he could under the circumstances. My grandfather 
had been a boyhood chum of John Wanamaker, and my father 
had been well acquainted with him as a result of that and his 


“* How old are you, George?’ he asked. 

“““ Fourteen,’ I answered. 

“Fourteen, ah, that’s fine. You are old enough then to 
become the man of the house and take your father’s place. 
I’m so glad for your mother’s sake, for she will need you a 
great deal now. It’s your task to take care of her, work for 
her, be kind to her, and be every inch a man for her. And I 
know you have it in you, George. Do it, and do it with a 
will. And good luck to you, George.’ 

(Concluded on page 54) 














IX months after he had been graduated from a Forestry 
School, Dave Elting found himself, by process of 
promotion and appointment, located in the lonesome 
ranger’s cabin on Tuscany Mountain with dominion 

over millions of feet of Uncle Sam’s timber, spread over so 
many acres that Dave could not see the farthest boundary 
line even from the elevation of four thousand feet at which his 
cabin was located. 

The Tuscany Mountain forest tract was a vast region of 
timber extending over many square miles. There was so 
much of it that Dave wondered why it had not been divided 
up into two districts. He had never yet been able to get to 
its farthest reaches westward, but, then, he had only been 
ranger there for a matter of two or three weeks. There was 
still time, and he intended to go over and inspect the western 
boundaries just as soon as he felt he could conveniently make 
the trip. He had studied over the map of the section that 
had been furnished him and he noticed, with a certain degree 
of interest, that the western line of the Government timber 
joined the line of a vast tract that carried the name of the 
Kearsted Land and Lumber Company, and there were two 
black dots on the maps that indicated that said company at 
some time or another had built two saw mills about ten miles 
apart on the Blue Snake River, that wound its way in between 
the mountains there. 

There were indications of a railroad in there, too, a dinky 
lumber road, he guessed. Down at the mouth of the river, 
five miles from the lower saw mill, the map indicated a settle- 
ment of some kind that bore the pretentious name of Athens. 
Dave wondered whether Athens was a real town or whether 
it was one of the many deserted boom towns that are scat- 
tered through the western wilderness. 

He wondered, too, as he studied the map, whetherthe Kear- 
sted Land and Lumber Company and its two saw mills were 
still actually in operation or whether they had lumbered 
everything worthwhile off their tract, as so many lumber com- 
panies had, and then moved to other fields leaving acres and 
acres of denuded forest land with no effort at reforestration. 

“Well, I reckon I won't have many visitors, or neighbors 
running in on me to interrupt my work of finding out just 
what’s what,” he mused one day as he sat on the doorstep 
with the map spread out on his knees. “I’m about a thousand 
miles more or less from anywhere in particular, and if it wasn’t 
for this old telephone line they’ve run up in here, I would be 
just about as badly off as Robinson Crusoe. I—hello, 
speaking of Robinson Crusoe, here he comes. Well, I'll be 
sniggered. Just when I was talking about the lack of visitors, 
if one don’t drop in on me.” 


AVE stood up and looked down the steep trail along 

which he had an uninterrupted view for several hundred 
yards. Below him, toiling up the steep slope, came a pack 
burro, a “mountain canary,” loaded until Dave wondered 
why it didn’t stagger under the weight of its pack. Toiling 
up behind it with a Winchester over his shoulder came a 
leathery skinned old man with a white beard and a battered 
felt hat that seemed to be ready to split open like a cicada’s 
case as a result of its efforts to encompass a mass of curling 
iron gray hair. The follower of the trail was clad in a blue 
flannel shirt open at the throat, partly exposing a powerful, 
hairy chest, checkered gray and black trousers of rather gay 
design, and comfortable leather boots that had been newly 
shot and hobbed. 

“Wonder who he is. Might be Crusoe or Santa Claus,” 
mused Dave. Then, “Howdy. Tough trail,” he said aloud. 
His greeting was accompanied by a wave of his hand as the 
man drew closer. 

“Howdy, youngster. Yep, ‘tis right steep hereabout. 
But, believe me, I’ve done steeper ones in my day, an’ I hope 
to do steeper ones yit afore I kick in. Yo’re t’ new ranger, 
be yo?” The old man paused as he reached the level ground 
around the ranger’s cabin, and, after mopping the perspiration 
from his forehead with a red bandanna handkerchief, took off 
his hat and came over and sat down in the doorway beside 
Dave. 

“Prospecting?” asked Dave, for he had observed two new 
pike heads lashed to the pack. 

“Yep, gotta claim out yonder, jest beyond that ’ere 
ridge,” said the old man, waving a long and muscular 
arm in the general direction of a ridge of mountains that 
Dave guessed must be twenty miles to the northeast. The 
old man glanced down at the map spread out on Dave’s knees. 

“Yere it is, jest about at that p’int,” he said, indicating with 
calloused, forefinger a spot on the map which Dave, by the 
scale, could see was nearly twenty-five miles from Tuscany 
Mountain. 

“You're a long way from home. Where’ve you been?” 
asked Dave. 

“Jest took a hike down t’ Athens fer some more plug ter- 
baccer, an’ a few things I run out of. Sort o’ fillin’ up my 
stock fer t’ next six months. I mean to do a right fine piece 
o’ work this summer an’ I don’t want no interruptions like 
goin’ in t’ settlemints,” replied the old man. 
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“Been to Athens, ch. I’ve been wondering about that 
place. So it’s a real town?” said Dave, looking down at the 
map and putting his finger on the name of the town. 

“Oh, it ain’t much o’ a town. Jest a general store and a 
couple o’ houses owned by them there Kearsted Lumber 
fellers, but it’s handiest fer me when I want t’ stock up on 
sech things as bacon an’ flour an’ sech. It’s on’y a fifty mile 
jaunt—’bout twenty-four miles from here. When I want 
a real oufit I always go on to Crooked Elbow; that’s forty 
miles south by trail. You know where it is. You must of 
come in that-a-way.” 

Dave nodded. 

“Say tell me, does that Kearsted Lumber outfit operate 
over there or are they defunct?” he queried. 

“‘ De-funct!”’ exclaimed the old man, looking at Dave search- 
ingly with his cold gray eyes, “‘Wall, now, son, I reckon they 
ain’t. Why ‘ 





HE old man stopped as if he wanted to think a minute 
before he said any more. 

“Yo’re new at this game, ain’t yo’? Thought at first yo" 
might be axin’ me leadin’ questions. But I guess yo’ ain’t. 
Let me tell you somethin’ that'll interest yo’. Them Kearsteds 
ain’t no way de-funct, not any. I jest came up through their 
tract yesterday afternoon an’ they’re busier than a hive o’ 
bees an’ it struck me that all their busyness wasn't bein’ did 
right on their own land nuther. 

“T been travelin’ that trail t’ Athens for a half dozen years 
now an’ I sort o’ got accustomed t’ the location 0’ some o’ them 
boundary monuments what divide Kearsted Lumber land from 
Gov’mint land an’ I swan ef some 0’ them monuments ain't 
changed location in t’ last vear then I’m gettin’ aged an’ 
feeble. That ‘ere bunch has moved over onto Gov’mint 
land an’ been 
takin’ a right big 
chunk outen ¢ 
Gov’mint forests 
for a year now. 

“Yy’ see they 
ain't been no 
ranger up here 
since Bartlett left 
close onto a year 
ago an’ I guess 
th’ Kearsteds has 
been makin’ hay 
while the sun 
shines. They’ve 
cut a thunderin’ 
lot of timber and 
sent it down on their dinky 
gravity railroad since I went 
through last, an’ t’ my knowl- 
edge thcir timber was all cut 
over two years back an’ there 
warn’t enough lumber standin’ 
t’ make it worth operatin’ 
another year. Yet they’re still 
lumbering an’ sendin’ down 
more timber than ever. Maybe 
now that yo’re here they'll shut 
up shop an’ disappear, but 
they’ve shore stole a lot o’ 
lumber in the last year. Yo’ 
best go over an’ have a look 
see, but mind yo’ don’t run 
foul o’ either 0’ th’ Kearsteds, 
Gene or Dick, cause them 
fellers is bad medicine. Don’t 
go nigh t’ ’em till yo’re ready 
t’ jump ’em, then git ’em cov- 
ered an’ jump ’em hard an’ fast. 

“Wall, I guess I'll amble now. Got twenty- 
five miles t’ make yit. So long, Pard. My 
name’s Hopple, Sam Hopple. I’m yo’re nearest 
neighbor I reckon, so drop in on me afore snow 
flies. I'll be passin’ in six months an’ I'll say 
howdy to yo’, but don’t yo’ stand on ceremonies. 
Jest yo’ drap ‘in on me whenever yo’ git a 
chanct an’ we’ll play a couple o’ games o’ casino 
an’ have a snack o’ beans. S’long.”’ 

Dave watched the old prospector disappear 
along the trail, but when he had gone out of 
sight he turned his attention to the map again, 
especially that portion bearing the Kearsted 
Company’s name. 

“Great cats! Timber thieves, eh? That 
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means I must quit pottering about here right now and start 
over to have a look see, as Hopple said; I start to-morrow 
morning first thing.” 





AVE traveled light, because twenty-five miles of wilder- 

ness trail in mountainous country with no knowledge of 
just what would happen at the end of the journey was about 
as much in the way of a day’s work as he was willing to under- 
take. 

Before sun up he had saddled Stickers, the horse furnished 
him by the Forestry Department, and the saddle bags well 
supplied with bacon sandwiches and an extra can of beans; 
two days’ rations. His Winchester was in the boot beside the 
saddle and his Colt was buckled on for emergency. 

It was along, hard, steep trail but well defined and Dave had 
little difficulty working westward toward the boundaries of 
the Kearsted property. Indeed, by three in the afternoon he 
had worked through the notch between the highlands and 
located a tiny stream that the map told him was the source of 
the Blue Snake River. The trail followed this and reached 
away toward the northwest, and Dave guessed that it was 
well defined all the way to Athens. 

He became cautious then. One of the first things that he 
did was to locate the monument that indicated the boundary 
line between the Government land and that of private owners. 
After a search he found one, and then very cautiously began 
to follow the line down the slope. The map indicated that 
the line ran north and west and almost followed the stream. 
With the aid of his compass Dave began to check off, following 
an obscure string of stakes, some of which he had to search 
a long time to find. 

Soon he began to find signs of recent cutting. Then he 
could not find any boundary stakes at all. 

“By jingo, the old prospector is right. Those fellows have 
moved the line somewhere, or obliterated it altogether. T 
can’t find it, and they are cutting Government timber,” he 
told Stickers. 

Then he dismounted and finding a thicket close to the stream 
which had broadened out and become larger from many 
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contributing springs, he picketed Stickers. Then, slipping 
his automatic from its holster, he inspected it carefully and 
started on afoot, moving very cautiously. 

Again he searched for missing marks of the surveyor’s line, 
holding to what his compass told him should be the dividing 
line between the Kearsted property and the Government land. 
Signs of cutting became more numerous as he went on and 
soon he came to a point in the forest where great sections had 
been lumbered over and the piles of logs lay on skids ready to 
be moved toward the narrow gauge gravity railroad which he 
could see down in the valley skirting the river. Dave moved 
over to one of the log piles and standing near it looked it 
over critically. 

“Great guns, they’ve cut hundreds of thousands of feet 
of timber in here and lugged it out,’’ he mused as he looked 
at the depredations. “I wonder how in the dickens they ex- 
pect to get away with such wholesale thievery. They must 
know this would be seen sooner or later and reported. But 
I suppose they figure that by the time that happens they’ll 
have all their stuff out and converted into money, and then 
they'll probably exercise all the political pull and influence 
they’ve got to have the thing hushed up and forgotten. I’ve 
got to move quick or——” 

Dave heard a stick snap behind him and whirled quickly, 
to discover himself facing a short, heavy-set man in high- 
topped leather boots, felt hat, khaki breeches, and flannel 
shirt. His face was grim and hard, and wicked, gray green 
eyes looked at him along the barrel of a leveled automatic. 

“Put ’em up, you sucker, ’er I’ll blow th’ top o’ your head 
off! Snap it up! Quick!” the man bit off his words in an 
ugly tone and Dave went cold with the realization that he 
would suit his actions to his words without the slightest 
compunction. The ranger put both hands above his head 
without a word of protest. 

Coolly the man with the automatic moved forward and re- 
lieved Dave of the Colt he carried in his holster. Then he 
snapped: 

“Turn around and start. Down to the right there. If 
you jump for it I’ll plug you hard.”’ 

Below, down the slopes, Dave could make out several 
stacks of lumber and beyond two long log buildings, evidently 
one of the Kearsted camps. It was in this direction that his 
captor told him to go. 


OWN the slope they traveled until presently Dave found 

that his footsteps were traveling a beaten path that 
presently widened into a well defined lumber road down 
which, doubtless, logs had been hauled to the river and the 
logging railroad. From there.to the camp the distance was 
short and presently Dave found himself in a clearing flanked 
on either side by two long, low log structures, doubtless bunk 





flung himself from the car 
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houses, and between 
them in the center of 
the clearing a third 
house, a little more 
pretentious but much 
smaller, over the door 
of which was printed 
in uncertain letters, 
“Office.” Beyond 
were several other log 
structures which Dave 
concluded were stables 
and sheds of one kind 
or another. 

As they approached 
the office, the door 
opened and another 
thick-set individual, 
dressed like his captor 
and bearing such a 
strong resemblance to 
him that there was 
no questioning the fact 
that they were broth- 
ers, came out. He 
was followed by a tall 
lanky man of pro- 
nounced woodsman 
type, and a black and 
tan hound. 

When the man 
caught sight of Dave 
and his captor they 
stood still and stared 
in surprise for a mo- 
ment. Then the short 
one exclaimed: 

“What in time does 



























this mean, Gene? 
Who’s y’ friend?” 
Gene still = main- 


tained silence, but out 
of the corner of his 
eye Dave saw him 
motion to the two men 
to go back into the 
cabin, which they did. 

“G’wan in, you.” 

Dave obeyed, and presently found himself in a crudely 
boarded-up room that smelled of stale tobacco smoke and 
chewing tobacco, and which was adorned by a long wooden 
table and several chairs of the car- 
penter shop variety. In one corner 
was a desk and beside it on the wall 
a box telephone. The windows were 
so grimy that the late afternoon sun 
that found its way into the westward 
panes was dim and cheerless. 

“Here, Cas, take care o’ this guy. 
Keep th’ gun on him an’ if he moves 
plug him dead. Me and Dick’s gotta 
make talk outside, see. Sit down 
there, you.” The last was addressed 
to Dave and he was directed to the 
chair in front of the desk in the corner. 

The lanky woodsman took the auto- 

matic from Gene and sat down, too, 
and the black and yellow hound came 
over and sniffed at Dave’s riding boots 
and wagged his tail in friendly fashion. 
Gene and his brother went out-of- 
doors and Dave could see them, 
through the dirty window, talking to 
each other in emphatic manner. Five, 
ten, fifteen minutes they talked before 
they both turned and entered the 
building. 
Dave watched them appraisingly. He felt that 
Dick’s face revealed the most character and likewise 
the most tolerance and good nature, though, to be 
sure, it was far from friendly at that. He had 
concluded long ago that these were the Kearsted 
brothers that Sam Hopple had warned him to keep 
clear of. 

“Gene tells me he found you snoopin’ on our land,” 
began Dick. ‘We don’t allow no trespassin’. Not 
even by rangers.” He was evidently fencing to find 
out just how much Dave knew or had discovered. 

Dave looked at him coldly. “Trespassing? 
Well, if anyone was trespassing it was your brother. 
But, from what I saw, that’s the least of his crimes, 
and yours, too. You’ve made yourselves liable to 
prosecution for tampering with Government bounda- 
ries, you have hampered me and threatened me in 
my work—a Government officer, and you’ve stolen 
a good many thousand feet of timber. It seems to 
me you fellows are in sort of deep, and, believe 
me, I’m going to prosecute for every point.” 


Then his captor grunted to Dave. 


The ranger then charged Dick Kearsied 
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Dick looked at Gene, and Gene 
scowled; then smiled up an ugly 
smile as he turned to Dave. 

“You’re th’ galoot that’s in 
bad. Maybe you don’t think so, 
but you are. You ain’t never go- 
in’ to have no chance at prose- 
cutin’ anyone in about fifteen 
minutes—that is ’less’n you’re 
ready to talk sense, you big-———” 

“Hold up. Wait, Gene,’’ re- 
monstrated Dick, “let me handle 
this end of it.” 


ENE relapsed into silence, 
and Dick went on. 

“Vou’re pretty bright fer a 
new ranger, I’ll admit,’’ he said, 
with just the suggestion of flat- 
tery in his tone. “‘ Now let’s see if 
you are as bright as you seem 
to be. Listen here. You're 
young. You could do a lot with 
a couple of thousand 
dollars, couldn’t you? 
With that wad an’ a 
ticket fer Denver, say, 
you could blow out 0’ 
here and disappear 
entirely. No one ’ud 
miss you fer six 
months, an’ then 
they’ll sort o’ figure 
somethin’ happened to 
you in the mountains. 
They’ll look fer your 
body next spring, per- 
haps, after snow’s gone 
an’ not findin’ it reckon 
you've been killed in a 


snow slide er some 
thin’. That will be 
all, an’ meanwhile 


you'll be in Denver er 
wherever you darned 
please, blowing in two 
thousand an’ having a swell time like a young feller kin. An’ 
you won’t remember a thing about these here mountains. 
That’s fair enough, ain’t it, Bud?” 

Despite his efforts at self-control Dave’s anger rose and 
by the time Dick stopped talking he was ready to explode. 

“Why, you dirty crooks!” he exclaimed, half jumping from 
the chair. “Do you think you’re talking to one of your own 
breed? You low-down, rotten, timber-stealing bums. I'd 
like to plant this fist in your dirty mouth for suggesting such 
a thing. You—you a 

“Easy there,” snapped the rangy one who still held the 
automatic, “cut that stuff or I’ll let daylight into you.” 

“G’wan, give it to him, Cas,” urged Gene, standing now, 
his face as red as a turkey gobbler. 

“Sit down, Gene,” said Dick, anger showing plainly on his 
face, too, “sit down an’ let me handle this buck.” 

Then, turning to Dave, he snapped, “ Yo’ ain’t es bright as 
I thought you were, but you’re a lot fresher than’s good fer you. 
Now let me tell you what’s goin’ t’ happen to you. Some o’ my 
huskies is going to take you out an put you onto one of those 
cars loaded with lumber out there and uncouple it and start 
it down th’ mountains with th’ brakes all off. You’re goin’ fer 
a ride an’ it’s goin’ t’ be a peach right down t’ valley until 
t’ car gits goin’ so fast it jumps t’ track. Then t’-morrow I’m 
goin’ t’ go down and find your body under an unset car an’ 
a pile of lumber an’ I’m goin’ t’ be right surprised. I’m goin’ 
to figure you must of been climbing over a car full o’ lumber 
where you hadn’t no business t’ be an’ the car got loose and 
ran away an’ dumped over an’ you got killed. I’m goin’ t’ be 
right sorry and apologetic about it when I call up the Forest 
Super at Allentown an’ tell him about it. I’m goin’ t’ apolo- 
gize fer th’ accident an’ he’ll understand ’twasn’t our fault an’ 
he’ll tell us t’ pack your body out to Crooked Elbow on a 
jackass, where he’ll have all arrangements made with th’ 
undertaker. That’s fair enough, ain’t it, Bud, seein’s how you 
don’t like our first proposition?” 





OMETHING about the insinuating tone of the man 
stirred Dave’s temper to its very depths, and he suddenly 
boiled over in anger again. With a yell of rage he bounded 
from the chair and planted his fist on the chin of the lanky 
woodsman who held the automatic. He crumpled in a heap, 
and the ranger, with fists still moving like pistons, charged 
Dick Kearsted who was standing between him and the door. 
He drove a straight left into his face and hooked a right upper- 
cut that should have done the work expected of it, if Dick 
Kearsted had not grabbed his shirt and kicked his feet out 
from under him at the same time. They crashed to the 
floor together and rolled over, and Dave was just getting to his 
feet when it seemed as if the universe fell on his head. There 
was a crash that he could hear and feel at the same time 
(Continued on page 40) 
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RAAMNOS, the mountain goat of North 
America, is probably less known by the 
general public than any of our larger 


animals. There are many reasons for 


this, the main one probably is that it cannot be made a suc- 
cessful zoological specimen and held in public parks for ex- 
hibition like the deer, clk, and many other of our large fauna. 


Another reason no doubt lics in the fact that it makes its 
home in the almost inaccessible crags of the Rockies. It was 
at one time quite plentiful in the higher ranges of the Rockies 
from Arizona north to the Canadian Line in the United States. 

[t is said by some hunters to be stupid, but I do not agree 
with them in this respect. The animal is intelligent but has 
such unbounded faith in its environment as a protection 
against all harm that it will stand and gaze at a stranger and 
so expose itself to the dangers of the rifle which it has not 
learned to avoid like some of our other game. 

It is sure-footed and traverses rocky crags with apparent 
unconcern. It will stand on the very edge of towering cliffs 
and gaze out across the country with no thought of a slip or 
misstep. It is not so fleet of foot as the Mountain Sheep, the 
deer, and the elk, but when climbing crags and negotiating 
cliffs it is superior to them all. It is slow and plodding in its 
movements except when startled and is some distance from 
the cliffs. 

The Mountain Goat is snow white in color with a black 
muzzle, black hoofs, and horns. Its coat is formed of an 
under fur some three inches long of rather soft wool with 
coarser hair forming a rain coat often eight or ten inches long 
on the front legs and along the spine. Its horns are round 
and smooth, sharp as awls, and curve up and back. In fighting 
it does not back away and charge or butt like the sheep but 
thrusts upwards with those dagger-like horns from beneath 
the enemy and is one of the most dangerous animals while at 
bay on its native crags of which I have any knowledge. It is 
easily brought to bay with dogs, but finds some niche in the 
rock where it. can back in; then it cannot be approached 
except from the front and woe betide the enemy indiscreet 
enough to approach. 


OME years ago on the head waters of the 
White River in British Columbia, two 
young men from Fort Steel, B. C., with a pack 
of five dogs went into the mountains to capture 
Mountain Goats for zoological purposes. On the 
shoulder of a very high peak they discovered 
several females with their kids quietly grazing 
in a littke mountain meadow just above some 
towering cliffs. ‘Their dogs were experts in 
hunting bears, presumably the most dangerous 
of all American fauna. But for self-defense the 
Grizzly Bear is outclassed completely by the 
Mountain Goat in its native haunts. 

As soon as the men approached the little 
bunch of goats the dogs were turned loose and 
the goats ran at top speed for the sheltering cliffs 
below. There, on a little shelf only two or 
three feet wide, on a perpendicular wall hundreds 
of feet high, they came to bay. The young ones 
got behind their mothers and one old nanny took 
up the position as guard of the pass. 

No sooner had the lead dog came within 
reach of those dagger-like horns than the old 
goat lowered her head and with a powerful up- 
ward thrust speared the dog and with a slight 
twist of her head dropped him over the cliff 
where he fell with a splash on the broken 
rock below. Undaunted by the fate of his com- 
panion the next dog rushed in and undertook 
to seize the old goat; he also was impaled and 
pit hed over the cliff. Fearlessly, the old mother 
goat stood her ground and with lightning rapidity 
one after another the foolish dogs were sent to 
their death on the broken rocks below. 

The Mountain Goat is very hardy and is able 
to withstand the bitterest storms of winter and 
will remain on the summits of mountains when 
mercury freezes in the valleys below. Just what 
the temperature would be on the exposed slopes 
of those mountains when it is fifty below zero in 
the valleys would be hard to conjecture, but the 
difference in temperature can be realized in the 
summer season when at times it will be raining 
in the valleys below while a snow storm that is a 
veritable blizzard will be sweeping over the 
peaks above. 

Unlike the Mountain Sheep this animal does 
not spend the summer months along the lower 
slopes in the timber, but ranges in the highest 
meadows and along the rocky escarpment of the 
ranges. During the warm weather it is very 
fond of a southern exposure along some grassy 
slope adjacent to a towering cliff where it likes 
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to make a comfortable bed in the mountainside and then 
lying down paw the dirt up over its sides. It seems to take 
great pleasure in this and I have never been able to learn just 
why the goat is so fond of this diversion, as there are no flies 
or mosquitoes at this high altitude, but they seem to enjoy 
this dust bath as well as does a barnyard fowl. 


As THE snow deepens in the fall the goat ranges a little 
lower on the mountainside and here visits the immense 
fields of slide rock and broken rubble where the little chief hare 
or Pika has put in the short summer months making hay and 
piling it up in a sheltering place under shelving rocks for winter 
use. These little hay shocks belonging to the Pika are care- 
fully searched out by the mountain goat and all of the exposed 
stores are eaten without any question as to ownership. But 
the little Pika does not leave his entire store exposed to the 
marauding goat family but drags some of it deep among the 
rocks where it is stored away and furnishes abundant food for 
the little fellow throughout the winter. 

The mating season of the Mountain Goat is in the latter 
part of November and the first half of December and then 
they travel from one high range to another crossing com- 
paratively wide valleys, but these crossings are generally at 
some point where the abrupt spurs and cliffs form a ready 
retreat from possible danger. 

A little later in the season they seek the exposed slopes of 
the mountains where the prevailing winds sweep the snow from 
the shoulders of the mountains, carrying it over the summit 
and depositing it in the northeast side in immense piles or 
long ridges, where it frequently breaks loose from its own weight, 
causing the great avalanches that are continually sweeping 
down the mountainsides in the high ranges during the winter. 

Here on the southwest slopes in the rocky soil grows a wooly 
bunch grass which remains green and sweet throughout the 





It will stand on the very edge of towering cliffs and gaze out across the country 
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entire winter. On this the Mountain Goats feed a 
greater part of the time, retreating into the cliffs and 
on the sharp backbone of the ridges to rest. Some- 
times they will have caves convenient to their feed- 
ing grounds and into this retreat in the severest storms, but 
the greater part of the time is spent in the most exposed 
places on the ranges. 

The young are brought forth in the early part of June and 
are quite strong and able to follow their mothers about over 
the giddy trails of the crags when only a few hours old. 

The greatest enemy of the Mountain Goat is the Golden 
Eagle, which preys upon the kids throughout the month of 
June and early July, but the mother goat is ever watchful and 
her offspring is never more than a few feet away where she can 
come to its assistance at a moment’s notice and woe betide the 
animal or bird that has the temerity to harm her baby while she 
is on guard. 

The young of the Mountain Goat is very hard toraise by hand 
especially in the lowerranges; they seem tobe able to withstand 
almost any exposure in their native crags, but as soon as they 
are brought down to the lower valleys they sicken and die. 


HE writer captured two some years ago and raised them 

on a bottle. From the very start they showed the most 
persistent disposition of any animal within the writer’s expe- 
rience, They were captured when only a few hours old and 
ptaced in a tent securely staked down and the front of the tent 
was tied so they could not escape. They remembered where 
they. had entered the tent and all their efforts to get out were 
directed against that end. They would back off and run and 
jump as high as they could against the tent and this they 
repeated hour after hour, never attacking any other part of it, 
although it was so securely tied they could not see the open- 
ing anywhere. 

When they were brought down to the valley they were 
placed in a building and the door closed. There was a 
window on one side of the building just beyond their reach, 
but their efforts were directed entirely against the door 
instead of any other part of the wall. They were 
then put into a wire mesh enclosure five feet high 
with a little gate made of wooden slats. They 
did not attack the wire but at once set to 
work to batter down the wooden gate. They 
would lie perfectly still or follow one around like 
a pet dog so long as they were not confined, but 
just the instant that they felt they were enclosed 
in any way they began to fret and try to get out. 
They made beautiful little pets but had erratic 
tempers and would often attack me about the 
knees if I undertook to interfere in any manner 
with their amusement. 

As they grew larger during the summer 
months I gave them their liberty and in com- 
pany with a little Mountain Sheep I was raising 
they had a very enjoyable time climbing about 
over the fallen timber that surrounded the place. 
They seemed to be ever looking for something 
high above the ground on which to walk or lie. 
When winter came I built them a nice warm 
house and in a convenient rack placed plenty of 
hay. ’ 

One would naturally think that animals 
raised in captivity with the privilege of shelter 
would avail themselves of it in the severe bliz- 
zards and storms which constantly occur in 
those mountains, but throughout the entire 
winter instead of sleeping in the house where it 
was comfortable and dry they climbed onto the 
roof of their shanty and sprang from there to 
the eaves of the barn, climbed up and lay down 
on the very peak of the barn roof. Opposite the 
barn about two hundred feet across the stream 
was a little cliff of rocks about twenty or thirty 
feet high that was just a little out of perpen- 
dicular. The goats and the sheep spent hours 
on this little bluff and explored every foot of it 
where a goat’s foot could negotiate. In March 
they were sold to the New York Zoological 
Society at Bronx Park in New York City. The 
writer delivered them there and believes them 
to be the first Mountain Goats to be held in 
captivity in a park. 

The Mountain Goat is very tenacious of 
life and unless struck in a vital part will carry 
more lead than a Grizzly Bear. They are 
quite plentiful throughout the Canadian Rock- 
ies and in certain localities can be seen on 
almost any mountain slope quietly grazing 
about or lying in the sun above the cliffs. 
They are quite difficult to approach from be- 
low as they keep a constant watch in that 
direction, unlike the Mountain Sheep or deer 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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ID TURNER pushed open the door of the 
cabin on North Fork and looked out. 
Everywhere the first rays of sunlight were 
sparkling on snow-covered spruce trees. 

Not a breath of wind stirred. The air was frosty 
and clear. “Two inches of snow, Bill! What do 
you know about it?” 

The ranger rubbed his eyes and tumbled out 
of his bunk. “Well, I guess it’s time for it—in 
this altitude. To-day might be as good a time 
as any to try for a deer.” 

“Are you game?” Sid quizzed. 

Bill Goodwin shook his head and yawned again. 
“Got to ride over to Camp Eight and see about 
that brush-burning job. You might try it, though.” 

An hour later, Sid inserted five shells into the 
magazine of his .30-.30, dumped a half box more 
of them into his mackinaw pocket, and plodded 
on up the creek. There were plenty of deer; 
mostly black-tails. And a black-tailed deer, when 
surprised on some open, sunny slope, often hesi- 
tates after the first two or three leaps, to look back 
at the hunter, thus simplifying the chase. 

For an hour Sid plodded on up the trail that 
followed the creek-bottom. Here and there snow 
fell from overhanging pines, leaving marks that 
sometimes looked like tracks, but were not. Then 
there was a real track. It was too large for a 
deer. It was either a moose or an elk. 

The animal had come straight across the canyon, 
down through the timber to the west and up the 
brushy slope to the east, heading straight in a 
definite direction. Sid studied it carefully. It 
could not be a moose, because no moose had been 
seen in that vicinity. But it could easily be an 
elk. There was a small herd of elk somewhere 
in the head-waters of the North Fork. _ Bill Good- 
win had mentioned them once or twice. 

Sid followed a few steps and then considered. 
Everywhere on the North Fork drainage, elk were 
protected, under a state law. The big basin at 
the head of North Fork furnished an ample sanc- 
tuary for them. But this one was traveling east. 
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straight toward the divide. A mile further on, it 
might cross over the high ridge which marked the 
county line, into another watershed. It was head- 
ing straight in that direction. 

The canyon slope was steep and difficult, but 
the track never swerved from its course. After 
a hard climb, the chaparral and scattering quaking-asp gave 
place to a dense stand of fir and balsam. The top of the 
divide was not far distant. 


ERE the tracks of two other animals joined that of the 

elk, following along in great bounds. They looked like 
the tracks of dogs. They were a trifle too small for wolves; 
and no wolves had been heard of in the vicinity. After a brief 
examination, Sid decided that they were coyotes. 

But it was a little mystifying. What could two coyotes 
do against so formidable an animal as an elk? An elk would 
make quick work of them with its sharp hoofs and antlers. 

At the top of the divide the elk had apparently stopped. 
In a little opening in the timber at the summit of the flat- 
topped ridge, the footprints of coyotes and elk had left the 
record of an encounter. From the tracks in the light snow, 
it appeared that the elk had done the work thoroughly. But 
no dead coyotes were left behind. 

Down the ridge into another watershed and into another 
county the tracks proceeded. The elk was not even running. 
It walked with the same big stride. Along its trail followed 
the tracks of coyotes; a half dozen of them; possibly seven or 
eight. These, too, were proceeding more leisurely. 

From the top of the ridge it was possible to look over the 
deep canyon to the east. Just at the foot of the timbered 
slope that broke off sharply from the ridge-top, a tiny lake 
nestled in the shadows, still untouched by the sun. It was 
white with a light covering of recent snow, beneath which was 
no doubt a firm thickness of new ice. 

Being a trifle weary, Sid rested and watched the cold valley 
and the lake far below him. He was wondering whether it 
would be possible to get a shot at the elk, harassed as it was 
by a pack of harmless, though annoying pests. 

Yet to push on now was the logical thing to do. The elk 
was now in territory where no law protected it. If he could 
bring the animal down, over on this side of the divide, it 
would be only one day’s work to come for it with two of Bill 
Goodwin’s horses. Still, that was not the attractive part of 
the chase. The principal thing was to bring down the game. 

Sid was about to start on down the ridge, following the 
tracks, when a weird, prolonged cry broke the silence of the 
valley. It was shrill and piercing and wild, echoing back 
from the hills in all directions. It came as if from a hundred 
throats. But Sid knew it was only seven or eight. A small 
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number of coyotes could make their voices sound like those of 
a big pack. 

But there must be some design in their movements. He 
listened and watched. Just over the tops of spruce trees 
which skirted its shore, a gray object was visible, moving 
cautiously across the lake. It was an elk. In the distance it 
looked small; almost as small asa dog. But big antlers spread 
majestically above the erect head, and the characteristic 
patch of white across its haunches was visible. 


S leaped to his feet. If he could only get down the 
ridge and on to the opposite side of the lake before the 
elk reached the further shore! 

He paused and watched it a second longer. It was moving 
slowly and cautiously as if in terrible dread of slipping on the 
ice. Once it dropped to its knees, came to its feet again, and 
went on slowly, with short awkward steps. 

Sid gripped his rifle and made his way down the canyon 
slope with big bounds. He stumbled over logs and low bushes 
hidden under the light snow. He. slipped and rolled and 
staggered to his feet again in his reckless descent. It occurred 
to him that if he was quick enough it would not be necessary 
to go around the lake. He could shoot from this side; a long 
shot to be sure; two hundred yards at least, to the opposite 
shore. But he would have the advantage of a safe ambush, 
and all the time he needed. He could shoot from a rest. 

At the bottom there was a tangle of willows, snow-ladened 
and drooping and almost impenetrable. . Sid dropped on his 
hands and knees and crawled toward the lake. 

From the opposite shore there came the same weird, piercing 
howls, like a hundred unearthly things rushing to the attack. 
It was those coyotes, on the opposite shore of the lake. 

Then clear sky came into view and Sid brushed a great 
quantity of snow from under his coat collar. A huge up- 
rooted spruce. tree close to the shore furnished a convenient 
ambush. Sid pushed the point of his rifle over it-and looked 
out. 

The elk, almost at the opposite shore, had turned and was 
coming back—directly toward him. Three big coyotes, with 
noses turned skyward, were howling frightful defiance from 
across the lake. . They.did not move out upon the ice, but 
ranged up and down the shore, in order to prevent the elk 
from making a safe landing. 


Sid calmed himself and waited. Why shoot now, when . 
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the game was coming straight toward him? He 
was excited and breathless after the hard run. 
Before long he would be steadier and could shoot 
better. 

Still moving carefully, with little steps, the elk 
was making slow headway on the slippery lake. 
Then it appeared to scent something, threw its 
nose upward, and changed its course to the south- 
ward. Now would be the proper time to shoot! 
But there was no need for hurry. The game was 
still coming nearer, straight toward a point of 
land just to the right, a little way down the lake. 

Only a hundred feet from that jutting point of 
land, Sid was about to fire. The elk stood broad- 
side now, within easy range. He rested the rifle 
across the log and looked for the rear sights. 


"| A SHRILL cry broke out from the point of 

4 land just ahead of the elk; wild and un- 
earthly and rapid like the noise of an enormous 
pack. Coyotes had been waiting at that point 
of safety to prevent a landing. 

The elk wheeled suddenly, dashed away with 
one big leap, slipped and slid, and soon went 
sprawling, in its hopeless efforts to hurry. 

As it staggered clumsily to its feet, Sid watched 
three coyotes step out a few feet on the ice, and 
make the canyon slopes ring with their terrifying 
howls. He lowered his rifle, too much interested 
in the performance to realize his advantage. 

Excited and trembling now, the elk moved 
slowly across the lake away from the most 
obvious point of danger. Then it broke into a 
slow run, slipped, and sprang desperately forward. 
It landed heavily, scrambled to its feet, with 
frightened eyes turned successively in all direc- 
tions. 

With the steadiness of desperation, it moved 
on again toward the further shore. Then, 
seeing a group of coyotes waiting there, ready 
to head it off before it could land it wheeled 
again and came nearer. For several minutes it 
plunged aimlessly, first in one direction and 
then in another. Then it fell, and for some 
little time did not attempt to rise. When at 
last it regained its feet, it stood helplessly, look- 
ing toward the further shore and then back toward 
the point of land where a landing had been pre- 
vented. 

From the further shore, three coyotes advanced at a slow 
dog-trot. The light covering of snow gave them a fair sort 
of footing. Their fine tails waved lightly in the wind, and 
they came with heads erect, much like three collies. From the 
point of land just at his right, Sid could see four other sinister 
gray forms emerge from cover and totter across the ice toward 
the elk. Others were coming from still further down the 
lake—a dozen or more in all. 

The elk stood facing first one group and then another, until 
they quickly arranged themselves in a slowly closing circle. 

Then the elk lowered its huge head and lunged forward, at 
a single assailant—and slipped. A dozen gray-coated demons 
rushed in. ’ 

Sid rested his rifle across the log and pumped in a shell. 
The battle was taking place only a hundred yards away, and 
it was an unfair battle. The first shot brought down a timid 
coyote that was hovering around the outskirts. 

The others sprang to quick attention, with erect ears and 
noses all pointed toward the log where he was crouched. Then 
with a slow dog-trot, which was the maximum speed possible 
on the slippery lake, they made for the further shore, always 
keeping their feet, never trying to break into a run. 

Their progress was not rapid enough. A second, third and 
fourth shot reduced the pack to the extent of three. The 
fifth shot went wild. 








"THEN Sid loaded quickly, fired five times in rapid succes- 
sion, loaded and fired again, and still again. Some of 
the shots missed. Only one coyote remained. 

Near the opposite edge of the lake, a midday breeze had 
swept the ice clean. Three hundred yards away, the one 
survivor stepped cautiously and steadily across the clean, 
slippery ice. A bullet whizzed just over him and struck the 
bank at the edge of the lake. Another skimmed along the 
ice close to its feet. Sid stopped again to insert shells, took 
a good. rest, and a long aim. The coyote barely crawled, 
making haste slowly and surely toward the safe bank, where 
solid earth and a cover of chaparral indicated a safe retreat. 

Sid fired four times, at long range. The coyote bounded 
to the bank. For a single instant it turned, raised its sharp 
nose with a joyous yelp of defiance, and was gone. 

Sid rose with his rifle in his hand. “Good enough! That 
last one had a sense of humor. We'll let him: off.” 

(Continued on page 31 











HE advent of a number of clear, sunshiny days 

had altered the grimness of the northern woods 

and filled the day!tight hours with the sounds of 

running water; a thin, whispering trickle—scarcely 
audible—that told of melting snow. The air, however, had 
not possessed itself of any appreciable warmth. With the 
sinking of the sun, the temperature lowered, and manifested 
itself by adding inches to the long icicles that hung in stiff 
inverted pinnacles from the eaves of cabin, shed and stable. 
The snow was covered with a thin crust of ice over which the 
smaller wild kindred could move with ease, and on this 
particular morning it glittered in the bright sunlight like 
diamond dust. 

To Jimmy McFarlane, hustling about the morning chores 
on the lonely backwoods farm he called home, the morning 
meant far more than merely a thing of beauty to behold. He 
was going to meet his father at the settlement, which in itself 
was enough to make a 
holiday. He was fourteen 
years old and for a year or 
more had accepted the re- 
sponsibilities of a man, look- 
ing after the farm during 
his father’s long absences. 
Jimmy’s father, a big, good- 
natured Scotchman, had 
come -to accept him as a 
partner. The way Jimmy 
had helped his mother had 
not gone unnoticed, and this 
trip to the settlement was 
for a particular evidence of 

his father’s apprecia- 
tion. He was going to 
buy Jimmy a rifle. 
Not a cheap flimsy 
affair that could not 
meet the requirements 
of hard usage, but a 
real, honest-to-good- 
‘gun.” 

All during breakfast 
Jimmy had manifested 
his anxiousness to be 
gone. He almost 

shouted when 
at last he went 
to harness the 
horse to the 
sleigh. Every- 
thing snug, he 
waved good-by 
and disappeared 
into the woods 
on a trail made 
visible by a 
slight depres- 
sion. The wil- 
derness, glitter- 
ing in the 
morning sun, 
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was very wonderful to look at. The air held a pleasant nip 
of frost, and altogether it was good to be alive. At least so 
Jimmy thought as the sleigh slipped over the trail to the’ 
merry jingle of the bells. . 

Ten miles of wilderness road in winter is not a thing to 
tackle without some thought. But Jimmy knew the trail 
perfectly and was pulling into the settlement in a 
little less than three hours’ time. This was excep- 
tional time for the distance, but to Jimmy it seemed 
aggravatingly slow. At last, Jimmy found his way 
into “‘Wallace’s Supply Store.” 


N R. WALLACE—also a Scotchman, as you 
would guess from the name—was busy when 
he entered, so Jimmy had ample time to look about. 
He had been here several times before, but it always 
interested him. This may seem queer to you, but if 
you lived on the edge of the wilderness, with no 
companions near your age, even a visit to a supply 
store would be an event. There were all kinds of 
things hanging or standing or lying about.. There 
were bolts of calico and canned food, and snow- 
shoes, and piles of blankets, hams, rubber boots, 
barrels of sugar, fur caps, bacon in long slabs, 
women’s hats, fish lines, coils of rope, sacks of flour, mackinaw 
jackets, hoes, picks, shovels, tinware hung in long festoons 
from the rafters overhead; lumbermen’s axes and cant-hooks, 
thread and needles, and rolls of bright ribbon in neat rows. 
And finally the gun-rack. It stood against the wall, the 
blued-steel of the guns within reflecting the glow from the 
great round stove near by. At last, Mr. Wallace was at leisure. 
“Well, Jimmy?” said he, coming over and shaking hands. 
“I’m expecting to meet my father here,”’ he answered with 

a smile. 

“So? I thought he was busy ‘cruising’ lumber these days.” 

“He is; but this is my birthday and father’s coming home 
for a sort of a holiday.” 

“Good! Mother’ll have a cake and all the fixin’s when you 
get home, I'll bet. Just make yourself comfortable, Jimmy,” 
and Mr. Wallace moved toward the door to greet some new 
customers. . 

Jimmy had felt that his father would arrive at Wallace’s 
before noon. But he was not fussy. When Mr. Wallace took 
him to dinner, he hadn’t begun to be uneasy. For a little 
while, he forgot about his engagement. Mrs. Wallace’s buck- 
wheat cakes were wonderful; brown, crisp, tender. And 
Jimmy loaded them with sirup. Mr. Wallace watched him 
annihilate a stack of cakes and smiled approvingly. 

“You take kindly to the cakes and sirup, Jimmy,” he 
observed. 

“They’re fine,”’ said Jimmy. 

“That reminds me,” Mr. Wallace went on, “Mrs. Halderson 
told me a week or more ago that she'd be wantin’ a big copper 
kettle. Some new ones come in yesterday. Would you have 
room in the sleigh for it? It’s gettin’ near to ‘sirup’ time.” 

“Sure,” Jimmy answered, “plenty 0’ room.” 

“ And Halderson’s is right on your path home.” 

“T’d be glad to deliver it,’’ promised Jimmy. 

After dinner, he loitered at the gun-rack. There were 
several kinds of rifles; among them, a slender graceful little 
weapon that caught his fancy. 

“You know,” he confided to Mr. Wallace, ‘my father 
promised me a gun on my fourteenth birth- 
day.” 

“And this would be the weapon if the choice 


One of these big, gauni 
prowlers threw himself 
upon the kettle 
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was mine,”’ said Mr. Wallace, lifting the rifle of Jimmy’s 
fancy, and handing it to him. 

What a clever little rifle it was, to be sure! 
perfectly balanced. 

“Tt just naturally jumps to your shoulder, doesn’t it?” he 
asked, dropping and raising the weapon, and sighting over 
its blued-steel barrel. 

“Tt’s a 22 high-power,” said Mr. Wallace, “but she’s 
a wicked little shooter. Big enough for deer at any decent 
range. A grand little gun.” 

“T wouldn’t be using it on deer,’ said Jimmy. Then he 
added: “I like deer: 
they’re ‘sort of 
friendly.” 

The afternoon wore 
on, and still McFar- 
lane, Senior, remained 
absent. : 

“Wonder if he for- 
got?” Jimmy asked 
himself. 

But he knew this 
was a silly question 
His father had taught 
him that no gentleman 
forgets an engagement. 
That left only one 
alternative—an  acci-) 
dent. Or maybe some’ 
press of business at the last minute. Then another angle of 
it suddenly struck him—his mother. What would she think 
about their being late? She was used to backwoods life: a 
life that means endless patience and fortitude. Mr. Wallace’s 
guess about a birthday cake had been correct; there was to be 
one, sure enough. She wouldn’t say anything; she never did. 
But her disappointment would be keen; and Jimmy, having 
learned consideration for his mother (a lesson some boys never 
learn), decided to go home. He handed Mr. Wallace a list of 
things his mother wanted, and went out to harness the horse. 

The sun, near setting, cast a warm pinkish light over the 
snow; and the trees cast long purplish shadows when Jimmy 
and Mr. Wallace carried the huge copper kettle out, and lifted 
it into the sleigh. 

“Tt'll ride fine on this straw in your sleigh-box,’’ said Mr. 
Wallace; and he waved good-by to Jimmy. 


Light, strong, 


“Don’t spare the horse, son” 


OGGING smoothly along over the snow-mufiled trail, with 

scarce a disturbing noise save the jingling of the sleigh 
bells, Jimmy began to feel sleepy. Presently, the glow in the 
east resolved itself into a Jarge orange-colored lop-sided disk of 
moon which rose slowly over the spike-topped hemlocks, and 
Jimmy felt an intangible uplift. All Nature’s children—wild 
or tame—feel this at any natural phenomenon which furthers 
their comfort. 

And there were other wilderness folk who felt the influence; 
of the moonrise. Miles to the east, a young buck in charge of 
his first yard became restless. With the advent of the flooding 
moonlight jwhich turned the snow-covered wilderness into 
a mass of quicksilver light and inky shadow, he began an un- 
easy trot through the mazes of his yard. Finally he breasted 
a steep bank and went floundering off through the snow. 
While no one direction would describe his erratic meanderings, 
he held to a general westerly trend which carried him toward 
the wilderness road. 

Suddenly he stopped. The far-off howling of a wolf reached 
his sensitive ears. He had heard that noise before, and, though 
he had never seen a wolf, the menace of the sound filled him 
with an instingtive dread. For several minutes, he stood 
perfectly still. Again came the call, nearer than before, and 
answered by another further back in the forest. A buck is 
gifted with sight and hearing beyond most of the wild kindreds, 
but his sense of smell is even more keen. Scarcely had the 
third call sounded and been answered like echoes through the 
silent woods than a vagrant puff of wind brought the wolf- 
scent to his sensitive nostrils with the sharpness of a blow. 
With a snort of fear, he leaped into action, and, in two heart- 
beats, was swallowed in the confusing gloom and gleam of the 
forest aisles. 

He had started none too soon. Within a few minutes five 
long, gray, swift-moving shapes swept silently out over the 
snow and disappeared in pursuit of the moon-mad_ buck. 
Wherever the snow crust held his fleeing 
weight, he rose in great thirty-foot flights, but 
these opportunities were far too few. He must 
certainly have been caught by those swift 
implacable murderers on his trail, but for a 
queer hazard of the chase. As he neared the 
wilderness road, he heard, above the pounding 
of his panic-stricken heart, the faint jingle of 
sleigh bells. He had heard this sound before, 
and, though it had always puzzled him, he 
felt no menace in it. He knew the sound meant 
man creatures which were sometimes hostile; but 
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no peril could equal the wolf-pack relentlessly pursuing him. 
With quick decision, he resolved to chance the man crea- 
tures. Half a dozen leaps and he had passed in front of the 
startled horse, who reared and snorted in surprise. In a 
twinkling of an eye the buck had disappeared up the road, 
but the noises made by the startled horse had reached the ears 
of the wolf-pack. Stiff-legged, the wise old leader checked his 
headlong flight. Under ordinary circumstances, the wolf- 
pack would have let the man creatures strictly alone. But 
these were alien wolves, newly come to these ranges, and none 
of them had ever seen a horse before. Only the instinc- 
caution of their kind had checked 
the old leader. And their pause was but 
momentary. Hungry to a point of reckless 
daring, and feeling themselves somehow balked 
in the pursuit of legitimate prey, they burst 
from cover in a silent rush toward the horse 
and sleigh. All feeling of sleepiness dropped 
from Jimmy in a heart-beat. He 
wasted no time in vain regrets that his father 
had failed to arrive and buy the long-wished- 
for rifle. He shouted hoarsely at the wolves 
and leaped from the sleigh. A few deft cuts 
with his knife and the horse was free. The 
wolves had paused again; but it was not the 
threat in Jimmy’s voice that checked them. It 
was the loud jingling of the band of bells 
around the horse’s collar. In his first mad 
rush, when he found himself free, the horse 
had put some two hundred yards between 
himself and the gray marauding wolves. 
Jimmy knew this distance would mean nothing 
to this fleet-footed pack; and a stab of regret 
caught him. Well, he had done the best he 
could for the horse. The wise old leader of 
the wolf-pack now turned his attention to the 
sleigh that stood black and moveless in the 
trail. By some signal too subtle for human 
sense, the pack suddenly bore down upon it. 
When they were within fifty or sixty yards, 
Jimmy lifted the big copper kettle and slipped 
under it. It settled with a soft crackling of 
straw, just as the leader reached the sleigh. 

An hour before, Jimmy’s father had reached 
home. The worry he felt at Jimmy’s delayed 
return he kept covered. 

“He’s all right, mother,” he said with a con- 
fidence he didn’t feel. “Wallace would never 
let him start home unless he could make the 
whole trip in daylight. Don’t you worry now.” 

He turned to the table. 

“My a cake with. candles on it!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Why, that’s just fine, mother!” 

Carefully he explained how and why he had 
not come home with Jimmy by way of the 
settlement. Some unexpected business at the 
last moment. Then a chance to ride with 
a lumber-boss to a point within four miles of 
home. He had done the last stretch on foot. Mrs. McFarlane 
had accepted the situation with her usual philosophy. She 
bustled about the snug kitchen preparing supper, when, faintly 
across the chill air, came the tinkle of sleigh bells. 

“It’s Jimmy!” she cried joyfully as the sound grew 
speedily nearer. 

But no cold and tired boy 


tive 


single 





climbed out of the sled; only 


a horse, lathered with sweat and breathing heavily, stood 
in the path of yellow light that streamed across the snow 
from the open cabin door. 

“The traces and hold-back straps are cut; bring the rifle, 
Annie,’”’ Mr. McFarlane announced tersely. 


ITH efficient haste, he led the winded horse into the 

stable, threw a blanket over him. He buckled a bridle 
on the other member of the team, grabbed his rifle from Mrs. 
McFarlane, vaulted upon his mount, and was off with a shout 
to his wife—“ Don’t you worry!” 





The horse reared and snorted in surprise 


Meantime, there was a snarling, sniffing chorus about 
the big copper kettle. Jimmy felt safe enough in his 
metallic fort. The angry growlings and slaverings he knew 
to be futile; but when one of these big, gaunt prowlers threw 
himself upon the kettle, and nearly tipped it over his con- 
fidence got a jolt. The inside of the kettle was absolutely 
smooth; nothing offered any hand hold to keep the kettle in 
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position. Then one wolf began digging in the straw beside 
the kettle’s edge. In spite of his close quarters, Jimmy 
squirmed about and slashed with his knife at the long, evil 
gray snout that was suddenly thrust into the hole dug by 
the wolf’s claws. An answering howl gave ample evidence 
that the knife-stroke was successful. Again a heavy body 
bounced against the kettle; but it moved very little ;this 
time. After a moment’s silence, Jimmy decided to lift his 
kettle a little; the air was getting close. Instantly, three 
hoary muzzles were thrust into the narrow crack; Jimmy 
promptly dropped the kettle. Better try and get along in the 
stuffy air than take any more chances like 
that. Reason told him that plenty of air 
filtered through the straw; but reason is not 
so easy when one is penned in a black and 
narrow cell, with five grim, relentless wolves 
as jailers. He wondered how near home the 
horse was; he had lost all sense of time cooped 
beneath that kettle. His mother would be 
worried sick. Poor mother! Rotten thing 
like this—but was there ever a thing just like 
this? Well, anyway, unfortunate things, that 
caused her uneasiness. Then faintly across 
the frosty atmosphere came a voice. To the 
boy under the kettle it seemed muffled, far 
off. He lifted it just a small crack. Again 
came the voice; he was sure of it this time. 
A shot went whining by; there was a 
scuffling—then silence. Jimmy could just hear 
the hoof beats, now. A second shot. He was 
sure the wolves had gone; he was right. He 
raised the kettle and called out. A moment 
more and his father was beside the sleigh. 
Short explanations, in terse sentences. With 
a rope, they quickly fashioned a crude har- 
ness. Jimmy sat on the horse’s back to guide 
him. 

“Don’t spare the horse, son,”’ his father ad- 
vised him. “Your mother will be half sick 
with dread.” 

Tt seemed an endless time till the light from 
the McFarlane farm house beckoned to them 
through the night. Jimmy called out as soon 
as he thought his mother might hear. In an- 
swer, the door opened and his mother stood in 
the opening, the lamp held high over her 
head. 

“Tt’s sort of wonderful to have a father and 
mother and a home, and—everything,” he 
said to himself. 

Again Jimmy told the story of his adventure 
with the wolves. But it didn’t seem nearly 
so bad now; wolf stories usually don’t when 
the teller refreshes himself frequently with 
thick pieces of birthday cake. It was over 
at last—this belated celebration. Tired and 
sleepy, and happy, he stumbled up to his 
room. 

He was half undressed when he noticed a package on the 
bed. It had a covering of gay flannel; white with red stripes. 
With trembling fingers, he undid the straps, and drew out a 
slender, graceful gun, the exact duplicate of the rifle he had 
liked at Wallace’s. He hugged it to him and ran downstairs. 
But what he said, and what his mother and father said, isn’t 
anyone’s business—but theirs. 








CHAPTER V 
THE DEAD MAN 


T WAS a good night’s work, Jim,”’ said the skipper. 
“ And right at the start. It was a good thing belonging 
to the clan. If we could git properly initiated into all 
four of ’em, we could come close to goin’ anywhere an’ 

gettin’ anything we wanted in Papua. With a little white 
magic we could rise high an’ mebbe introduce a ritual of our 
own. Help ’em out a bit. Make the members stop killin’ 
an’ lyin’ an’ stealin’. Might be done. Of course, there are 
those images which are most the same as idols but I don’t 
know as they are much worse than emblems of some other 
orders. Depends on what they stand for.” 

“What are the orders?” 

“TI don’t remember the names but Afua knows them all. 
They’ve all got a totem with a tree and an animal. Animals 
are the pig, crocodile, dog and iguana-lizard.” 

“Not the snake?” 

“Thinking of the Big Snake? So was I. But if there is a 
Snake Clan it’s too high magic to talk much about. The Big 
Snake’s name is Baiganu, I found that out. Seems he ap- 
peared long ago on a mountain somewhere and told some old 
chief that they must not kill the snakes and crocodiles. They 
do kill the snakes out of protection and for food but they 
won’t kill a crocodile.’ 
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“Did you find out anything about Naka?” 

“Found out a party passed by here three nights ago. 
Didn’t come near the village. They found their tracks and 
it seems they camped by day in the bush and traveled only 
at night. Looks like Dubu. It’s an insult to pass a village. 
Only done for secrecy. We'll see what Awoto and Vata 
found out.” 

Vata and the two constables were awake waiting for them. 
The bearers were asleep. But they had not found out much 
more than the skipper concerning the mysterious night 
travelers. Awoto had a tale of the Oro-Lopiku tribe whose 
domain touched the Laloipa River. 

“They are ‘the men with tails, O, Buri,’’ he said. “An old 

_man named Au claimed to have lived among them. He said 
that they bored holes in the floor through which their tails 
hung down at night and when he was angry with them 
because they had punished him he would creep under the 
houses and tie knots in their tails. 

“Then he would run through the village shouting that the 
Ambos were coming. Others would take up the cry and the 
Oro-Lopikus would spring up to get their spears and fall back- 
wards to the floor.” 


“Tt was a good tale,’ he said, speaking in Moto, “but it is 
in my head that Au is a great liar.” 

“Did you hear anything about a burning mountain?” 
asked Jim. 

“They say all the mountains are on fire at the top of the 
Ambo country, O, Jimi, and that devils keep them alight with 
great bellows which make the place so windy that all the 
trees grow flat. But that too, I think, isa lie. Au is a great 
talker. He is too old to do anything else but talk—when they 
will listen to him.” 

“Anything about the Valley of the Clinging Death?” 

“That is tabu talk, Jimi. They will not talk about it.” 

“What do you suppose the Valley is?” Jim asked the 
skipper after they were under their mosquito curtains. 
“Quicksand?” 

“Wouldn’t wonder if it was something of the sort. Though 
Ubihipi said something about men sticking like birds on limed 
twigs, didn’t she? We'll have to wait until we git there, I 
reckon, unless we can catch Dubu before them. About those 
stone parrots they gave us, Jim. Know what they’re made of?” 

“No. I asked you.” 

“Ah.” The skipper yawned. “I forgot that you did. 
Wal, there’s maybe a fortune there, my son. Seems the coast 
folks trade fish and pottery with the Mekeos for sago an’ the 
Mekeos trade with the mountain folk for feathers an’ stone 
implements, like adzes, spear heads, pestles an’ hammers; 
handin’ on the pottery. Wal, this stone is like the greenstone 
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of New Zealand but it’s better than that 
where it comes from an’ there’s enough of it, we’re fixed. It’s 
It comes in 


If we can find out 


jade, my son, jade! Heard of that, ain't you? 
all colors the chief told me an’, if we can git a schooner load 
of it, apple-green, spinach-green an’ gray, especially what they 
call feitsw, sort of variegated blue, if we can 


skipper had described without bridge. They might swing 
across, he thought, as he had heard monkeys did, provided 
they could find creepers long enough to form the line for the 
human pendulums. They had no such lengths of rope with 


them. This plan would mean a long delay, if it was at all 
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white, are our human brothers, to realize that they are watch- 
ing all of us and that every move we make that is not up 
to the standard of civilization is likely to be imitated by 
them or used as an excuse for remaining in their condition. 
“Yet there are fine men among them and they are not 
degraded in all their customs. They 





do that an’ sail over to China with it, you 

an’ me won't have to handle copra or shell or 

We'll be rich. Good night, 
How’s your nose?”’ 


hunt rubber 
son, I'm tired 

Jim refused to answer the taunt and soon 
the skipper was snoring. The Admiral was 
already asleep. Jim awakened close to 
dawn and saw Afua coming in. The chief 
f Elevera walked as if he was tired. He 
saw Jimi’s open eyes and smiled at him. 

“Been dancing, Afua?” Jim asked. 
‘You'll have a hard time of it on the trail.” 
\fua grinned 

“My feet can stand it,” he answered in 
Moto; ‘‘my feet can stand the trail, if your 
nose can, O, Jimi... Then he curled himself 
up regardless of bed or netting and was 
asleep before Jim could think of a retort 


HE fourteen miles from Epanui to In- 

wauni were covered between the start, 
two hours after sunrise, and three o'clock 
in the afternoon, taking out an hour at noon 
for rest and food. ‘There had been an a’mpst 
level trail all the way and the skipper 
announced his pleasure over the march 

“They’re a good lot of boys of yours, 
Afua,” he said. ‘Never saw such a lot of 
carriers but you don’t often git the pick of 
a village like Elevera with its chief to boss 
the crowd. Fourteen miles in a little over 
six hours is close to a record for New Guinea. 
We'll be lucky sometimes if we do as much 
in a week once we get up into the mountains.” 

That sounded like scant progress to Jim. 
He could understand time taken up cutting 
through bush but he understood that there 
were trails and bridges of a sort, at least as 
far as Mafulu, and he found it hard to 
imagine their lusty outfit struggling along at 
two miles a day. Two miles an hour was 
top gait and could only be maintained for a 
short while in the humid heat—but two miles 
aday! Their trip to the Karon Country had 
been by water and Jim had yet a lot to learn 
of Papua interior travel. 

At the Mission they found the missionary 
fathers expecting them. This did not sur- 
prise them. Talking it over between the 
skipper, Jim and Afua, they had become 
optimistic as to the improbability of Dubu 
learning of the pursuit. That there would 
be ultimately a search for the abducted girl 
Dubu was wise enough to know, but it was 
plain that he hoped to have her well hidden 
among the mountains by that time. 








— are like little children,” the priest said 
with a tender smile, “we must not expect 
them to understand things that are too diffi- 
cult. They must be taught to walk before 
they run, to spell before they try to read. 
They are learning to like the finer things. A 
short while back they buried their old alive 
and newborn babies with their dead mothers, 
wives with their dead husbands. They 
killed men for human food.” 


“@ TOPPED cannibalism, have they?” 

“T cannot say that. It is hard to make 
them understand why they must not eat 
human flésh. It is flesh, they say, and flesh 
is scarce. It is good flesh, it tastes better 
than any fish or pig. Why mustn't we eat 
it? And that is not so easy to answer be- 
cause-their ideas of right and wrong are as 
different from ours as the color of our skins 
is different. If the white man does not do 
it, then it must be a good thing to avoid. 
That policy is our best chance. 

“You are going among savage tribes who 
resent strangers entering their country. 
Your cause is most worthy. But, will you 
remember that where you go, we must 
presently follow, trying to teach that the 
white man is a good man, and that we shall 
be judged by the way you have treated them. 
I do not mean that I would ask you not to 
fight, but to ke friendly as long as it is pos- 
sible. I would ask you to treat them fairly 
and to keep word with them, however lightly 
passed.” 

“We'll do all that, Father,’ said the 
skipper. ‘“‘Not that we claim to be unable 
to make slips ourselves. But I’ve bin tradin’ 
in the South Seas for most of my lifetime an’ 
I’ve seen the work of the missionaries spiled 
time an’ time agen becos the traders cheated, 
becos they never backed up the missionaries 
in any way, never went to their church but 
laughed at ’em instead an’ made fun of 
them. I've seen missionaries murdered 
becos of the things the traders did. You're 
right, we're all samples of white man’s ways, 
whether we like it or not, an’ they’re judgin’ 
the white man an’ the white man’s God by 
the way we act. We'll do our best, eh, Jim?” 

Jim nodded gravely. The sight of these 
teachers on the edge of civilization, away 
from all companionship of their own. kind, 
away from all comforts except those they 
might devise, unselfish, devoted, brought 
home to him for the first time the respon- 








“‘He’s keepin’ away from the villages, you 
see,’ said the skipper. “He won't know 
any too much Kuni, or Boboi or Mafulu; 
at least we'll hope not. Chances are he figgers he’s gittin’ 
away with it. I sure hope so.” 

“So do I,” said Jim. “If he thought we were after him he 
might harm Naka rather than let us get her again.” 

“T hardly think that,” answered the skipper. ‘“ Becos, if 
we were after him, we'd be likely to find out what he’d done 
an’, if we‘didn’t have a reckonin’ with him, he’d have to hide 
out in the mountains an’ sooner or later, the Governmint ’ud 
round him up if we couldn’t. What I’m most afraid of is that 
Dubu may cut down a bridge an’ hang us up in the air. How 
about it, Afua?”’ 

“He might if he was closely pressed. But to cut down a 
bridge means that the tribe who used it would think him 
guilty of death. He would know that.” 

“Then we couldn’t wade the streams, or ford them?” 

“You wait till you see the streams, Jim, an’ you’ll laugh at 
yoreself for askin’ that question. Canoes travel as far up as 
Yavada but they have to shoot rapids an’ make portages up 
there an’ it takes a good craft an’ men that know the river 
like a book. Where Dubu’d be likely to pull down:a bridge 
after him the water’s rushin’ along between knife blade ridges 
with walls like a half-closed V. The bottom is all rocks but 
the water is so deep there ain’t much foam or flurry on top, 
on’y just swirls an’ eddies. Mighty strong an’ fast an’ it ’ud 
take a crackajack swimmer to ever git over without packin’ 
even a chunk of wood to help himself with. With the bridge 
down we'd be stuck. But we don’t have to cross our bridges 
till we see the water.” 

Jim cogitated over that a good deal. He supposed the 
skipper’s philosophy was excellent advice but he could not 
help trying to evolve some plan in case they should find a 
bridge broken. The way the news went ahead bothered him, 
but not nearly so much as a way to cross a torrent such as the 


The sight of these teachers brought home to kim the responsibility 
that rests upon a while man 


possible. It would mean leaving their loads behind them. 
He kept turning the problem over and over. 


HEY were made welcome at the Mission and Jim marveled 

at the manner in which the fathers had installed civilization 
in the midst of the wilderness, even as he admired the brave 
spirit, with its desire to elevate the savages about them, that 
dominated the good priests and caused them to make their 
sacrifices for the sake of the heathen. Within the past ten 
years missionaries had been murdered at Inawauni, within 
five at the nearby station at Dilava. Here was the sharp line 
between the people of the plains or the coastal region—(the 
littoral)—and the highland or Alpine races. All through 
the South Seas where there are mountains the beach tribes 
live in fear of the fierce mountaineers. All through the 
history of the world, ancient and modern, the highlanders 
are the aggressors, swooping down and returning to their 
fastnesses. In olden Scotland or the Balkans of to-day the 
mountaineers inevitably harry the people of the lowlandsand 
in Papua, harrowing means head-hunting and cannibalism. 

“Tt is hard to make progress with the mountain people,” 
said the Father in charge. “It is hard to get into friendly 
touch with them at all. But we must be patient, we must 
work with what material is close at hand. Our best 
weapon is example. They all know the white man is 
wise and they would like to be as wise as he is. If they 
find out that the white man is good they may understand 
that goodness and true wisdom, with prosperity and 
happiness, all go together. 

“They tell me, these mountain men, that the God I 
preach is not the white man’s God or all white men would 
doas wedo. So, without preaching, it behooves all of us, if 
we believe that all men, brown and black, red or yellow or 





sibility that rests upon a white man. Either 
he is a friend and a brother to the brown 
and helps him, or he is a destroyer and de- 
liberately aids to wipe out a race no more savage than his own 
a short while back—as Time goes. Their slightest move was 
watched and weighed. If they kept their words, if they acted 
fairly, they were approved; if not, condemned, and, with 
them, the whole white race. The duty, even to a lad of his 
age, was inevitable, not to be avoided. 

“How did the news come to you we were on the way?” 
asked the skipper. Father Egidi smiled. 

“Through the gossip of the village. Everyone knew of it 


by this morning. It was said that—you will pardon me—two 
wizards, one of whom was gray, one-eyed and with whiskers; 
one who was half boy, half man, and who bore a green devil. 
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bird on his shoulder, were on their way to find rubber. That 
they had with them a chief from Elevera and two Govern- 
ment policemen. How it was sent I do not know but I think 
by smoke talk. ; 

“The news of the girl Naka, if you think it is news of her, 
was brought in by a girl who had run off and hidden in the 
forest so that she could meet her lover and not be mocked by 
the village girls. Both came to me yesterday to be married. 
They are converts. The girl says that two days ago, in the 
early morning, she was startled by steps in the forest and, 
there being more than one coming, she climbed into a banyan 
tree. It is quite a custom with our people, and I think a rather 
charming one, that the young couples rendezvous in the woods 
instead of having their courtship jeered at by those at home 
who are not lovers. But the wouldbe jeerers often try to find 
out where they meet so they can make fun of them. So she 
climbed the tree thinking the footsteps belonged to people 
coming from Inawauni. 

“Twelve men passed beneath her. Two bore a hammock of 
matting lashed to bamboo poles. It was covered with a 
curved screen of plaited rushes and was the kind of litter 
used along the coast when a sick man is carried to a witch- 
doctor—or brought back dead. It showed where the men 
came from.. One of them must have 
been a chief, she thought, because of his 
authority. He was scolding the men in 
a dialect she did not know and he wore 
many ornaments. 

“You can question her if you want to. 
It might well be those you seek but I do 
not want to mislead you.” 

“Sounds like ’em to me,” said the 
skipper. ‘An’ we’re gainin’ on ’em. I'd 
like to talk to the girl, Father, an’ then 
we'll be gettin’ on.” 

The talk brought out one thing 
further, by careful questioning of the 


young bride and groom, separately, and after careful com- 
parison. One thing to be feared about getting information 
direct was the faculty of the friendly native to watch the face 
of the questioner and answer as he—or she—thought would 
best please and, perhaps, bring the best gift. 

It appeared that the twelve men with the litter had crossed 
the river, avoiding its flow that led directly eastward to Ma- 
fulu and had struck into the jungle by old and little used 
paths that led to a place called Idoido, on the way to Dilava, 
both villages of the Kuni tribe, passing a community named 
Lapeka, high on the great whaleback ridge of the mountain 
that ran southeast from Inawauni. The Lapeka women had 
intermarried with the men of Inawauni, according to Father 
Egidi. 

“Tf you like,” he said, “I will send a man along with you 
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Twelve men passed beneath her. Two bore a hammock 
of matting lashed to bamboo poles. 


in the morning who married the daughter of the sub chief at 
Lapeka. The path is not very plain and he may save you 
time.’’ Captain Burr put this up to Awoto, who was inclined 
to be jealous of anyone claiming to know the country better 
than he did, and Awoto consented to the guide with a relief 
that showed in his eyes but not in his words. 

“Take the man, Buri. He can carry the cam’ra.” 

Interviewed, the guide refused to go unless he had a com- 
rade. He would not return alone. He knew the people of 
Lapeka but “‘there were many bad men belong along bush, 
men who like too much to eat Inawauni man,” he declared. 
So the arrangement was made and the gifts doubled. 

That the guide did not speak without reason was shown in 
the morning. They made a start long before the sun showed 
over the trees that topped the range. It was cold after sun- 
down and before sunrise, a mixed blessing that relieved them 
from mosquitos and made the native boys shiver with the 
chill of the air. Jim felt none too warm himself, though coffee, 
gulped while he was only half awake, helped. 

There was a native ferry across the Anabunga, flowing wide 
and fast and strong, hinting at what might be expected in the 
gorges. They reached the waterside in the dim grayness of 
the tropic forest dawn with birds beginning to stir and protest 


















at awakening before the sun had warmed the world. Out of 
the darkness there suddenly showed the leading war canoes 
of a powerful fleet, caming on with swift and steady strokes 
of the paddle in a silence and with a regularity that was almost 
mechanical, or ghostly. x 

In the largest canoe, one at each end of a square platform, 
stood two tall men like statues. All faces were turned steadily 
in one direction, so eagerly intent on their own purpose that 
they did not even glance at the ferry landing. The sudden 
appearance of such a force of men, silent, their ferocious faces, 
their regular driving strokes, was as mysterious as it was 
impressive. 

Here wa’ a danger they had not calculated on, Jim thought. 
Dubu and his men might be captured by such roving Vikings 
of the forest who would in all probability massacre them all 
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without thought of Naka’s mana, without a chance for Dubu 
to hold speech with them, much less strike a bargain. Even 
their own stalwart caravan would have a hard time resisting 
such a flotilla, he fancied. These were Boboi men, the guide 
whispered, low-voiced, long after the last canoe had disap- 
peared. They were mighty bowmen and could drive an arrow 
clean through a man. 


{LL through the day they struggled through a frightful 
jumble following the merest trace of a path, catching their 
feet in roots, in creepers of rattan, looped by hanging stems, 
pricked and lacerated by thorns that armed boughs swinging 
across their way. Great trunks of fallen trees hindered them 
and, when they climbed them, they were likely’to fall through 
the rotten timber into a vegetable cutlery of saws and daggers. 
Side valleys sloped down to the Anabunga and the bottoms 
of these were swamps of ooze and mud where leeches attacked 
them and where crossings could only be made by tightwalk 
performances over trunks of trees lying in the morass. Never 
once did they see the sun, but they felt its heat as they plugged 
on through the stifling atmosphere, rank with sickening 
emanations from the rotting vegetation and black mud. They 
reached Lapeka, and pitched camp in the middle of the 
village enclosure almost too tired to shed 
their loads. 

“Jim,” said the skipper, as they walked 
towards the clubhouse for their formal visit, 
“those boys of Afua’s are not used to moun- 
tain work any more ’n we are an’ they’re 
played out from those loads. I’m goin’ to 
try an’ hire some bearers here to go to Ido- 
ido. Our boys want to be in shape. I'd 
hate to be caught towards evening by a 
crowd like those in the canoes this mornin’. 
We'll pay ’em in tobacco sticks.” 

The bargain was completed but they were 
astonished to find their new bearers were all 
to be women. The chief explained that it 
was always the women who carried the heavy 
loads of wood and vegetables, that their 
necks were stronger and their thighs better 
developed than the men. 

“T guess that’s so,” said the skipper; “but 
I sure don’t cotton to havin’ wimmin workin’ 
at hard labor. But it’s them or none, they 
tell me, an’ they all want the job.” 

The next day they traveled along a whale- 


back ridge, that was better going. Their 
guide had gone back to Inawanui. Vata, 


whose Kuni was not his strong point, seemed 
abashed at lingering with the women as he 
might have with men porters and they had 
not learned any more news of Dubu over- 
night. But they felt that they were on the 
right trail. It was almost impossible for 
anyone to travel off the track, bad as that 
was, for the jungle proper was like barbed 
wire. 

Jim saw many hornbills with their enor- 
mous arching beaks. They started a casso- 
wary crashing through the brush, also a 
wallaby. Afua suddenly stabbed down at a 
small black snake with a flat head and the 
women carriers explained in vivid pantomime 
that its bite made a man die inside of twenty 
pulsebeats. 

From an open space Jim saw a high moun- 
tain towering up on the other side of the 
river and the skipper placed it as Mount 
Davidson, only a hill compared with others 
that they were to see though it was impres- 
sive enough with its six thousand feet. All 
about its base were the cannibal Bobois who, Awoto declared, 
were unafraid of the Govegnment and hostile to all the 
world. With every step forward now they were getting closer 
to country that many thought it was suicidal to enter, only 
the river between. And before long they had to cross the 
river. 

How the women compassed the path, already overgrown 
after two days’ disuse, Jim could not imagine. He never knew 
whether his next step would land upon ground or midair as they 
slipped and slid down the ridge to Idoido which the women 
bearers said was close up. 

It was a small place when they reached it, the enclosure 
being merely the bare crest of a knoll from which there showed 
a magnificent panorama of mountain peaks lifting one behind 
the other till they were lost in haze, with just the suggestion 
of snowfields gleaming high. The houses were umbrella 
shaped, fronting the enclosure, with high piles where the backs 
of them overhung the sharp slope of the ridges. They traded 
gifts for sweet potatoes and sugar cane and made arrangements 
for fresh bearers to Dilava. 

“These mountain wimmin are wonders for loads, Jim,” said 
the skipper whimsically, late that night, “but it’s too bad 
their tongues don’t pack part of the burden. Listen to ’em.” 
All through the night the women of Lapeka and the women of 
Idoido exchanged ‘scandal and fashions, births and deaths, 
(Continued on page 46) 
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VER against the wall of the igloo an old man 
lay ona bearskin couch and stared at the 
speaker with rheumy eyes. “The time has 
come,”’ repeated the youth in the doorway, 

carefully repeating a well learned formula. Brushing 
the smoke and grime off a spot on the wail with his seal clad 
sleeve he set the blubber lamp under the spot and watched 
the water drip slowly into the stone pan. 

The red-rimmed eyes of the man on the couch blinked 
wearily. Rising to his feet he tottered to the fishing hole in 
the floor of the hut. Carefully he selected a baited hook 
and dropped it with a plopp into the green water. The 
sinew line, tight twisted and fine as silk, ran quickly through 
his fingers. Then instead of attaching the end to the dew 
claws nearby he held the line in his hand and squatted stiffly 
on his heels. 

Half an hour passed—an hour. Still he sat motionless. 
While against the wall near the lamp leaned the lad, Our-Noo, 
with a face as impassive as his father’s. The water in the 
fishing hole lapped drearily at the edges and from outside 
came the thousand and one noises of a large village. Men 
spoke loudly—dogs barked and growled—a woman laughed. 
Twice did the stiff arms of the aged Esquimo jerk up the line. 
The third time it came up stiff and taut. The old man pulled 
it in nervously but the hands had lost their cunning and just 
as the silver belly of a large fish flashed near the surface the 
line slackened and the fish was gone. 

With a low sigh he laid down the slack line and faced Our- 
Noo. “It is come,’’ and he straightened to his feet. The 
boy, for he was scarcely seventeen, knew what was coming 
but he waited patiently. “‘ White Bear is old, the long hunger 
is upon us and it is quite fitting that I go now. Call a council 
of the people at to-morrow’s dawn that I may bid them 
farewell.” 

With the break of day the men, and women, too, were gath- 
ered close around the igloo of the Chief White Bear. The 
sky, gray and black like the bulging chest of a cock partridge, 
was shot here and there with the threat of coming day, while 
a quarter of a mile away the sea, a squadron of tumbling 
white caps with tossing manes, pounded on the shore ice. 

For the second time in the memory 
and experience of the present generation had come the dreaded 
long fast. No seal came up at the carefully watched air holes 

no walrus thundered on the passing pans—no white bear 
ambled within their ken. . . . 

And in the forest, even the partridge and the hare seemed 
driven from their haunts. As for the gray faced caribou, the 
fledgling youths of the village scarce knew what they looked 
like. At such a time as this the very young and the very 
old, those who can not stand their watch at the seal holes, 
step out that the tribe may live. Already down by the sea 
where the blue waters raced in, lay a heap of bones, of old 


The tribe was starving. 


men and young children. 
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HE murmuring of the throng ceased as the old chief, 
leaning heavily on the arm of his first born, stood 
before them. 

Now Our-Noo was peeved, for he was not at all in accord 
with many of the sacred customs of his people and this one 
least of all. Having spent a few months at a distant mission 
school he had learned just enough of the white man’s ways to 
be utterly dissatisfied with his own. And his thoughts were 
in a turmoil as he helped the old man along. 

It did not seem so many years ago that his father, then 
a man in his prime, had taught him to fish and hunt—stood 
at his elbow up to the very day the cure had taken him away 
to the mission school. Young as he was yet had the lad seen 
death in many forms. Seen it so often that its terror had lost 
its edge. But the thought of his old father. after successfully 
guiding his people through more than half a century of dif- 
ficulties, being done to death, made him mad. 

White Bear was aware of thee surprising and radical ideas 
of his son’s and he searched the blue eyes of the youth before 
him with troubled gaze. Then he let his eyes run over the 
assembled people. 

There was a certain mystical quality in the personality of 
the old chief that held the gathering speechless. Then he 
spoke. 

“With the fall of darkness the White Bear shall go out from 
the midst of his people and his heart sorrows greatly that he 
is no longer able to lead his people to those hunting grounds 
where food is to be had in plenty. But my years are heavy 
upon me and there are many mouths to feed. To speed me 
on the long journey I name No-Kok the Seal, Ma-Kick the 
Walrus and Car-Ko the Caribou. . . .” 

As the names of these redoubtable hunters were called out 
each stepped forward with a look of pleased vanity, for it is 
counted great to be named as attendants to one setting out 
on the long journey. 

Then Our-Noo could contain himself no longer. Slipping 
between the three men and his father he faced the astonished 
tribe. 

“Tt is not just that my father who has led you, his people, 
for more years than I can remember should thus be sent upon 
this terrible journey. The wages of a long and useful life 
should be rest and care, not cold, starvation and death. . . . 
And if...’ he went on passionately, “it is because of the 
lack of food, let my father, who eats but little, remain in his 
lodge while Our-Noo steps out in his place. . . .” 

He stopped for sheer lack of breath. The faces of the 
people before him were marked with blank amazement 
and a murmuring of dissent sounded loud. Never had any- 


one protested the departure of an aged chief... . : \n- 
other man was speaking. A gruff, middle-aged council- 
man famed for his moderation and wisdom. . . . 

“The words we have just heard cause our hearts to 
falter in their beat and we listen with astonishment to 
our young brother. But we can not help but feel that the 
words were the promptings of hot blood. But the fact re 
mains nevertheless a chief can set out on the long journey 
only if his family council beligve him ready. Since Our-Noo, 
the first born of the White Bear, protests the going of his 
father it is but just that the chief be held back from the 
trail a little while.” 

The crowd shifted uneasily—wise words these, doubtless, 
but 

Then from the outskirts of the throng spoke another. A 
slender youth, tall for an Esquimo, with a single blazing eye. 
The other was gone, torn out by the side sweep of a wounded 
polar. He spat the words out venomously. 

“But the spirits have called and who are we to refuse their 
commands. It might be well, even if for nothing more than 
to appease them, to set the feet of the first born of the great 
chief beyond the doors of the lodges. . . .” 

The faces of the women paled but if the boy heard he gave 
no sign. “Be it known that to be set outside the doors of the 
tribe is the most awful fate that can befall a man. ‘What 
Our-Noo had suggested was nothing compared to the terrible 
thing the last speaker wanted to do. ‘Taking the place of his 
father on the long trail meant that he would be provided with 
a sleeping robe, what food that could be spared, and tea. 
But were he thrust outside the doors of the lodges he would 
not be permitted to bring robe or food. Nothing but a spear 
and skinning-knife. The fate of a felon. ... 

The councilman who had first spoken stepped forward 
again. “It is well—a life for a life—and if we are to refuse 
the spirits their due it is right that we send another in his 
oes. ws 





T midnight the door of White Bear’s lodge was opened 
and Our-Noo stepped out. Then the door was closed 
again and the lad was alone in the darkness. And even as he 
stood there a grayish shape flicked across the snow and: halted 
a few yards away. A second and third quickly followed, 
then in a few minutes a ring of savage huskies squatted around 
the lad. Full twenty-five of them Our-Noo counted and a 
splash of crimson marked the open mouths of every beast and 
the strange thing about it was that he was not afraid. In his 
belt was thrust his copper knife. In his left hand he held 
a short spear with a steel head but his most prized weapon he 
grasped in his right hand, a long, slender steel knife, the gift 
of a shipwrecked Frenchman. 
No longer under the control of their masters the wolfish 
dogs swept up and down the country annihilating every living 
thing. The savage dogs knew Our-Noo and the lad knew 
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them, though in this terrible time of great hunger every dog’s 
tooth and claw was against his neighbor. A moment’s doubt 
would cost the boy his life. Without hesitation he strode 
over and took his place between two of the beasts. Too 
astonished to make any hostile move the dogs fidgeted around, 
then broke off uncertainly into little groups. . . . 


UDDENLY on the soft night winds came a faint whiff of 
something. An indescribable whiff that drew every 
shaggy head upright witha jerk. A harsh inhaling of whistling 
breath and the pack streamed away into the darkness, the 
Esquimo lad with them. The sinews of his short legs were 
tough and they would need to be. The air pumped easily 
in and out of his lungs for this was not the first time he had 
run with the pack. He had been brought up with them and 
knowing something of their tireless strength he knew just 
how much he had to hold in reserve. 
The hunt was short. 


knocking knees and screeching lungs. But now having corn- 
ered their prey, strange to relate instead of rushing their victim 
the dogs swung into a wide circle. Each was afraid to be the 
first to attack. By chance one of these sharp little prongs 
might wound and then would come the end at the teeth of 
his own people. 

But there were some either more courageous or hungrier 
than the others.. A flying shadow and a huge beast of a dog 
sprang high and straight at the tender throat of the bull where 
life throbbed close to the surface when a gleaming shaft shot 
out and bit through fur, hide and heart of the attacker. For 
an instant the dogs hesitated, then as the blood crimsoned the 
snow they fell upon him and tore him to pieces. 

Another dog, a small, sneaky looking rascal, slunk in and 
was almost at the shoulder of the caribou before Our-Noo saw 
him. The dog caught the glint of steel in the dark and fal- 
tered. The delay was fatal. The slender frontal horn of the 
caribou pinned him to the snow and he quickly went the way 
of his late comrade. Then crazed by the smell of blood they 
came at the caribou and the boy singly and in twos and threes. 
The lad’s seal shirt was torn to shreds and his wrists were 
scratched and bleeding from the claws and fangs of the fero- 
cious beasts. 


LL through that terrible night Our-Noo fought them off. 
Fought them till he scarce could raise his arm: from sheer 
weariness. Fought them till they cringed around him. Then 
in the ghostly light of dawn there wound out from the ravine 
a strange procession. First staggered a small, lean runt of 
a caribou and hanging to his antlers was a lad who swayed 
‘as he walked. While in the rear straggled a guard of some 
twenty thoroughly beaten, well cowed dogs. 


Baldy, the 


ECENTLY there died of old age in the city B 
R of Berkeley, California, a fifteen-year-old dog. 4 
Dogs are dying every day—but not dogs 
about whom books have been written—dogs who have “auto- 
graphed” their own biographies—not dogs whose names are 
famous the continent over and even in foreign lands—not 
dogs who have won $8,000 racing prizes—not dogs that have 
sent sons to serve in the great war. 

Baldy of Nome had done all these things. He was 
perhaps the most famous dog in the world. He belonged 
to the Allan and Darling kennels in Nome, Alaska, in the 
days when he won his fame, but since the boom days of 
Alaska closed, Baldy had been spending his last years in 
California resting on his laurels. 

It was when Baldy was a little over a 
year old that his boy master, Ben Edwards, 
met Mrs. Esther Birdsall Darling, a great 
lover of dogs and the owner of many valu- 
able ones, and begged her with tears in his 
eyes to buy his dog for her kennels in Nome. 

“Tt isn’t that I want to give him up,” 
said Ben. ‘“He’s a wonderful dog, and 
he’s all I have. But I can’t afford to buy 
food for him and I can’t stand it to see him 
starve. My father is dead and my mother’s 
sick and I’ve got to buy things for her.” 

Nobody else thought Baldy was wonder- 
ful. He was’ lean and scrawny and unin- 
teresting. He had no affection for anybody 





In a little glen they found their prey. ; 
A small runt of a caribou, thin flanked and scraggly, with 


Arriving at the door of White Bear’s lodge Our-Noo thrust 
deep with his Frenchman’s knife. Thrust deep and true so 
that the caribou dropped where he stood fair in the doorway 
of White Bear, his father. Then from the sea came howling 
a.fearful blizzard blotting out the light of day and turning 
the world into a mass of drifting, blinding snow. The boy 
and the dogs wheeled in their tracks and seeking a bank 
of snow curled themselves up and went to sleep. 

Through that long, wild day they slept. Slept till the 
storm died down and the moon, surrounded by .a million 
stars, shone bright in the heavens. Then they awoke to a 
new world. Trained in the ways of the wild creatures 
Our-Noo had now stepped down to the plane of the ‘four- 
footed citizens of the wilderness. 

By reason of his brain and reasoning powers he became the 
recognized leader of the pack and he succeeded in doing 
what perhaps no other leader had ever succeeded in doing— 
at will he could divide the great pack into two separate 
bodies. 

At times a strange desire urged-him towards’ the village, 
the dwelling place of his people, but grim famine still stalked 
through the lodges and there were none to bid him welcome. 

As might have been expected, with the passage of time the 
lad blended more and more easily with his dogs. He ate 
with them, tearing his food as they did. And killed with 
them. Not that-they killed often, for the caribou seemed 
to have been blotted off the face of the earth and scarce a 
hare could be found. 

Then a terrible thing happened. Our-Noo and his pack 
were separated. Desperate for food the lad had dispatched 
the dogs to the distant tundras in search of hare while he 
crouched over a seal hole and straightway slept. He awoke 
hours later stiff and cold. He stood up and rubbed his eyes 
in astonishment. A long lane of tumbling water stretched 
between him and the distant shore. The pan had broken 
away from the main body and was floating free. And now 
on shore appeared the dogs jumping wildly up and down in 
terrific excitement and afraid to negotiate the widening stretch 
of water. . . . It was gray dusk and the lad couldn’t judge 
the exact size of the pan. Huge hummocks of ice towered 
scores of feet above him and from their height he figured that 
his island was of considerable extent. 

Once free from the slight protection afforded by the shore 
he was at the mercy of a biting north wind that cut to the 
bone. Seeking the lee of a pile of ice Our-Noo curled himself 
into a ball and because he was of the wild he fell into a sound 
sleep. Had he been a white boy he likely would have fretted 
and fumed himself into a panicky sweat only to catch cold 
and die from exposure. The lad’s position was desperate and 
unless the vagrant winds swept him back he might never see 
the land again. 


Dog Hero 
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Then came happy days of being fed and rubbed and re- 
ceiving special attention. But to none except little Ben 
Edwards and Scottie Allan did Baldy show the slightest 
love. In a few months he was no longer the lean, ragged 
looking huskie that had come to the kennels. His muscles 
had developed. His body was firm and plump. His fur was 
thick and shiny. His training began for cross-country racing. 

Dog racing is to Alaska what horse racing is to the States, 
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but small Ben Edwards. He was not the 
sort of dog that makes you want to own 
him. He didn’t even seem to have any “points.” “Scottie” 
Allan, the great dog fancier who was a partner with Mrs. 
Darling in the breeding of sledge dogs, examined Baldy care- 
fully and at length ventured the verdict that he might be 
worth the proposed price of $25. A really good racing dog 
was valued at from $250 to $1,200. 

The money was paid over to the boy with the promise that 
he might come to visit his pet at any time he chose and help 
S the training of the dog if he cared to. Baldy’s career had 
eguN. 
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E AWOKE with hunger gnawingat his vitals. And no won- 

der for twenty-four hours had gone by since he had tasted 
food. But tightening his belt with the phlegmatic manner of 
his kind the Esquimo lad set about exploring his island. He 
was far out at sea now and though beyond sight of land yet 
faintly on the wind there was borne to his keen ears the hoarse 
barks of the frantic pack. On every hand were scores of 
crafts similar to his, all moving at the same rate of speed 
through the blue waters. ; 

Our-Noo was in luck that morning for as he ‘rounded an 
overhanging cliff he almost stumbled over a dozing seal. 
Sheer instinct prompted him to raise his arm and throw 
his spear. The seal cougher: oui its life on the ice and Our- 
Noo devoured his kill rigut there and then: Cutting the 
meat into strips he chewed and swallowed hastily. All 
unconscious of his surroundings the boy ate till his sealskin 
shirt stretched tight across his stomach. 

From a distant ice pile something cream white and yellow 
atop scrambled painfully to the crest of the little hillock 
and looked down on the'Jad devouring his kill. Probably 
measuring not less than seven feet long and full half a ton 
in weight the polar bear towered over the puny boy 
crouched over the seal. Then slowly he began to crawl 
down. But the going was slow and frightfully painful for 
he dragged a helpless forepaw, torn and lacerated by some 
giant sword fish perhaps or fighting killer. A block of 
ice, dislodged by the dragging limb, crashed down. The 
effect was instantaneous. Like a flash froma shot gun Our- 
Noo leaped into the air and whirled on the balls of his feet 
at the same time presenting in that direction the polished 
point of his stout spear. 

But the colossal bear was upon him now and a tremendous 
sweep of the sound forepaw smashed the shaft off short. If 
Our-Noo was dismayed he was not discouraged and his long 
French knife flashed in his hand as he darted in under the 
flailing paw, the bear was reared on his hind legs, and slashed 
deep into the chest of the monster. Pressing close against 
the great stomach the boy sunk the fingers of his left hand into 
the long fur and stabbed with all his might. The blade, too 
short to reach a vital part yet cut the bear to the quick. 
With a mighty roar of anguish he sought to avoid this antag- 
onist. Dropping on all fours with such abruptness that 
Our-Noo was almost crushed to the ice, the bear staggered 
off across the plain, leaving a crimson trail in the snow. Ter- 
ribly exhausted Our-Noo sank to his knees and watched his 
late enemy slink away. It was evident that the beast pro- 
posed plunging into the sea where the salt would soak into his 
hurts and give him the relief he craved. 

Then Our-Noo, though the blood was in his eyes and his 
vision was blurred, caught sight of a sinister fin cutting the 

(Concluded on page 55) 


of Alaska 


and farmore. During the long winter months when 
no boat can get in and no travellers can get out, 
when perhaps even the roofs of the houses are 
buried under huge drifts so that you walk through tunnels 
of snow to get to your friend’s front door, the travelling 
is all done by “pupmobile.”” Everybody owns a kennel of 
degs and everybody is interested in dogs. The talk is all of 
malamutes and huskies and of how one’s dogs can “mush.” 
“Mush” is a colloquial term derived from the French 
Canadian “marcheon,” meaning, to go ahead. A visitor in 
Nome is said to have observed that it seemed to him there 
were “ten thousand dogs in this town, and every last one of 
’em is named ‘mush’.”” “We mushed from Dawson to 
Nome,” is the approved manner of relating the event. 


"THE Alaskan dogs are wild and fierce by nature. Once a 
malamute or a huskie gets the better of you, you have lost 
your authority. The malamutes have for fathers the wild 
dogs that have roamed the silent plains since time immemorial. 
The huskies are a cross between dogs and the real timber wolf. 
They are great fighters, and when resting on a long race, the 
driver has the leader of the team sleep with him to insure 
safety for this most important member. Sometimes a mail 
carrier’s team will sight a flock of ptarmigan or a rabbit and 
away they will dash for it in spite of anything the driver can do. 
Probably no sort of excitement in the States can equal the 
days of the dog races in Alaska. The Nome Kennel Club was 
organized originally by Albert Fink, a Chicago attorney, 
with the idea of improving the breed of 
dogs. ‘The development of racing was 
only incidental. The breeds of dogs 
most popular for crossing with the mala- 
mutes and huskies to produce racing 
dogs were the Missouri bird hounds, 
great Danes, Airedales and Russian 
stag hounds. Baldy had a malamute 
mother and a fox-hound father. 
Baldy’s first triumph was in 1908 in 
a juvenile race where he was driven by 
a small seven-year old enthusiast over a 
(Continued on page 50) 
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lr ALL came from two cir- 

cumstances; first, that 

the Taconic Valley Rail- 

road cut down its train 
service through Lockport Val 
ley to one train a day in each 
direction; and second, that 
Joe Cullen wanted to go to 
college. 

Of course, with only two 
trains a day, people who 
wanted to travel between West 
Lockport, Lockport, and Mar- 
tinville were seriously incon- 
venienced, and even those who 
had to go up or down the main 
line suffered, since the T. V. 
R. R. no longer made connec- 
.tions with the main line at 
Lockport. And Joe Cullen, re- 
alizing this, felt that he would 
be able to earn a good bit of 
money by running an express 
and passenger service along the 
valley, carrying people and 
packages and doing errands 
for such farmers as did not 
wish to spend the time neces 
sary to go to town themselves. He could get a good used 
car from Charlie Cromwell for a hundred dollars down and 
two hundred and fifty on time, so he was working and saving 
to get the first hundred, putting in all the time he could 
spare from his school work on this job. 

Bob Carter was patrol leader of the Eagles, Troop 1, of 
Lockport, Joe being his second in command, and Bob was 
going to college anyway; his father, being president of the 
Lockport bank, had plenty of money, but Bob, knowing that 
his pal would have trouble in scratching up the money, and 
knowing, too, that Cromwell wouldn’t hold the car indefinitely, 
had declared himself in on the proposition, the two boys 
making a partnership affair of it. 

So during the Easter vacation Bob was working in the 
quarry of the Lockport Lime Company, while Joe, unable to 
get a job there, had taken one at the iron furnace over on the 
lower road, going on the shift from six at night till two in 
the morning. Saturday night—Sunday morning, really—Joe 
left the furnace and, crossing the river on a little suspension 
bridge, swung off for the two-mile tramp across the fields and 
down the main road to his home, following a little foot-path 
which would take him within a hundred yards of the quarry 
where Bob was employed. 

As he trudged along over the fields, still damp from the 
winter’s snow and frost, but with the grass beginning to 
sprout, Joe suddenly halted. A sound had come to him, a 
faint cry, it seemed, drifting vaguely from a distance. He 
cocked his head on one side, listening. Yes, there it was again. 

“Help!” And, fainter yet, wind-borne; “Help!” 

“Sounds as if it came from the quarry,’’ commented Joe, 
half-aloud. “Maybe somebody’s fallen in.’”” And he imme- 
diately laughed at hiniself, for the quarry was no trifling 
well; it was a good two hundred feet deep, with sheer walls, 
and anyone who fell in would be in no condition to call for 
aid. “Well, we'll have to go look-see,” he remarked, and 
started off in the direction of the sound. 


HEN Bob Carter went to work for the Lime Company 

he was put on piece-work, being paid in accordance 
with the amount of rock he got out. The custom was for the 
men to spend the morning drilling shot-holes in the lime- 
stone and placing the powder, the shots being fired during 
the noon hour. Then the loosened rock was cleared away, 
other holes were drilled and loaded, and the second charges 
were fired after quitting time, this rock being cleared in the 
morning. 

Bob had been given an air-drill and had been shown how 
to use it and the powder, and, being a husky and ambitious 
chap, had managed to get out an astonishing amount of rock 
during the ten days, so that he figured his pay would be not 
far from seventy dollars. But he wanted to bring it up to 
seventy-five, so he had asked permission of the foreman to 
stay and put in some overtime, and, since there was a rush of 
work on, his wish was granted. 

“You needn’t keep anyone on the engine,” said Bob. 
“T’ll elimb the ladder when I get through.”’ For the men 
ordinarily entered and left the quarry by the bucket which 
hoisted the rock; the ladder, spiked to 2x 4’s driven into 
crevices in the wall, being only for emergency use. 

“All right,’’ said the foreman, “only you want to look out 
for that ladder. She’s pretty rotten in spots. I’ve been 
meaning to have it fixed up, but we've been so busy I haven’t 
got around to it.” 

“T’ll look out for it,’”’ promised Bob. “And thank you 
very much for letting me stay.”’ 





The floor of the quarry had disappeared 


So Bob had drilled a couple of holes, and had loaded them, 
splitting the dynamite and putting in a cap crimped over the 
end of the fuse, then poking the sticks into the holes and 
tamping dirt and fine pieces of rock over them. He had cut 
the fuses for about fifteen minutes, to let him get well out of 
the quarry before the charges went off, for though it was 
only 40 per cent. stuff, intended to split rather than shatter 
the rock, he owned no desire to be near when the explosions 
occurred. It was deep dusk when he touched off the fuses, 
though above, on the surface, there was still a good deal of 
light, and Bob, as soon as he heard the spit of the burning, 
raced across the uneven floor of the quarry and started up 
the vertical ladder. 


E HAD gone some ten feet or so when there came a 

sharp crack, and the rotten wood parted, swinging out 
and down, and throwing him with considerable force against 
the rocky floor, where he lay for a time, partly stunned. 
Then, his brain clearing, he jumped up and tried to reach 
the sound portion of the ladder, but, jump as he might, it 
was beyond his grasp. Failing in this, he ran across to the 
shot-holes, intending to pull the fuses, but saw the sputtering 
sparks just disappearing into the ground—he had lain 
stunned longer than he thought. 

Instantly he swung about, dashed back to the foot of the 
ladder, and dropped flat, protecting himself as best he might 
behind some loose rocks that were heaped there. Hardly 
had he done so when, “ Boom!” sounded a dull roar, and an 
instant later another followed, the air being filled with flying 
particles, some of which dropped on and about the crouching 
boy. However, none of them was heavy enough to do any 
damage, and Bob got up, shook himself, and turned to see if 
he could find some way out; he did not care to remain in 
the quarry over night. 

First he tried to scale the face of the rock by means of 
the crevices and irregularities in its surface, and actually 
succeeded in getting within a foot or so of the lowest remaining 
rung, but could go no farther, and had to scramble down again. 
Then he tried to drag some of the loose stones which lay 
about the quarry and to heap them up to make a pile which 
he could climb. Only three or four of them, however, were 
small enough to move, and these were insufficient for 
his purpose. Finally he gave it up and resigned him- 
self to spend the night where he was; he knew his 
parents would worry, but it couldn’t be helped, 
and anyway he would get out when the men 
came to work in the morning. After all, he 
had camped out many a time in less comfortable 
circumstances 

He gathered the fragments of the broken 
ladder, broke them still smaller, and built a fire, 
but stopped as he was about to light it. 

“T’ll wait a while,” he told himself. “It’s 
not cold now, but it will be before morning, and 
I’ll need it more then, and there isn’t enough 
wood to keep it going all night.” 

He buttoned his sweater up tight, and his 
jacket over it, then sat down in the most com- 
fortable place he could find, leaning his back 
against the rocky wall and looking idly up- ; 
ward toward the sky. 

At the bottom of the quarry it was now 
pitch-dark, but the tim of the great hole, a 
hundred feet across and twice that in depth, 
still showed light, and Bob amused himself for 
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a time in tracing this reflected luster to where it 
faded gradually into blackness, outlining in its 
course the seams and cracks and weathering of the 
stone. He watched the sky change from blue to 
pink, to purple, to gold, to deepest blue, while one 
by one the stars came peeping out, spots of intense 
light against the dark background of infinite space. 


And presently, so watching, he nodded . . . nodded 
again ... slid down to an easier pose... dozed 
. waked .. . and fell asleep. 


He was roused some time later by a shiver that 
ran through his legs, a sudden, biting chill. 

“Time to light up, I reckon,’ he muttered, and 
shook himself, forcing his sleepy eyes open. He 
moved, and the chill took another form, more 
severe, intenser. He roused suddenly, put his hand 
down beside him, felt it wet; startled, he jumped 
to his feet, and as he did so he heard a splash. 
Groping about, he found the fire he had prepared, 
and hastily lit it, looking about him as it blazed 
up. The firelight illuminated a circle of black 
water that lapped and gurgled about the stone 
on which the wood was piled, that swished about 
Bob’s ankles as he walked. Taking a stick from 
the fire, Bob whirled it to a blaze, and with that 
for a torch examined his 
surroundings. The floor of the 
quarry had disappeared, and 
he could see nothing save only the sullen ees 


black water. He glanced at his watch— reg 
it was quarter past two, just, and Bob a St 
made a hasty calculation. His last shots er" 


had opened a seam in the rock; the 

quarry was filling from some spring or 

some underground river, and at the rate ; 
it was coming—for the quarry floor . 
was uneven, and he stood on the 
highest point—it would be ten feet 
deep by morning. Yes, he could 
swim; on a pinch, he could probably 
keep afloat for six hours, but not in 
such icy water as this—the numbing 
chill would paralyze him long 
before dawn, before the men 
came to work, even before the 
water was deep enough to float 
him to the ladder; it does not 
take long to check the vital 
forces in water at forty degrees. 
And now the water, black, re- 
lentless, chilling, was up to his 
knees. 






















OB stepped up on 

the rock where he 
had laid his fire, thus 
gaining a few minutes’ 
respite. The fire was 
out, the swishing flood 
having drowned it, 


and he thought that 
before long he himself 
would be like the fire, 
quenched and lifeless. 
He wondered if his 
body would float—it 
would depend; if the 
shock of the cold fin- 
ished him, so that the 
water did not fill his lungs, 
he would, but if*he drowned 
they would not find him un- 
til the quarry was pumped 
out. With a shock he 
realized that the next day 
was Sunday—the men would 
not be coming to work—no 
hope there! 

“|. . I wonder if I could 
make anyone hear me! Not 
much use to try... still 

.’ And he lifted his 
voice in a long-drawn, full- 
throated shout: 


Up and up 
till Bob was 
almost at the edge 
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“Halloo! Help! Help!” 

Midway of the field, Joe Cullen stood listening. 
was again! Faint, yet distinct ... yes. 

“Yes, it’s from the quarry, sure enough!” 

Presently Joe lay, his head over the lip of the quarry, lis- 
tening while Bob told what had happened. His pocket. flash- 
light did but little to illuminate the black depths, yet he 
could make out the white spot of Bob’s upturned face. 

“Get a rope, will you, Joe, and help me out? And for the 
love o’ Pete, shake a leg; this water’s up to my waist, and 
it’s colder than charity.” 

“Right! How much rope?’ 

“Oh, thirty feet’ll do it. Twenty, on a pinch, but better 
get more. You'll find a coil in the engine-house, hanging 
up on the wall beside the boiler.” 

“Q. K.! Stick it, Old Top; be back in a jiffy.’ 

And off Joe ran to the engine-house. The door 
was closed and padlocked, but he picked up a big 
stone and hurled it with both hands against the 
wood, which splintered and smashed under the 
impact, Joe darting in and looking about till he 
found the rope, from which he cut a suitable 
length and then ran back, tying one end about 
his waist as he ran. 


There it 


’ 


T WAS no mean feat of courage for Joe Cullen 
to climb down the quarry ladder, for he owned 
an inborn horror of great heights, a horror that 
weakened his knees and made his stomach quiver. 
Still, gritting his teeth, down he went and down, 
turning from time to time to flash his light about 
and look for the bottom. Soon a shout from below 
warned him, and he halted, then threw the end 
of the rope to Bob, who ran a bowline in it, 
slipped the loop over his shoulders and under 
his arms, then plunged into the water, splashing 
and swimming to the wall directly under where 
Joe clung. Joe took a turn of the rope about one 
of the uprights, and Bob, planting his feet against 
the face of the cliff and gripping the rope, walked 
up to where he could seize the ladder. 

“Thanks, Joe,’ said Bob. “Do something for 
you some day.” 

“Come on; climb. Drill, ye tarriers, drill!” 
said Joe. And through the darkness up the ladder 
they went, the rickety woodwork creaking, 
groaning, shuddering under their weight. Up and 
up through what seemed interminable hours, 
hoisting themselves from one rung to the next, 
more and more slowly as they progressed, for to 
one unused to it, even though he be in good con- 
dition, a two-hundred-foot climb up a vertical 
shaft is no small task. Both boys were tired 
when at last Joe, reaching the top, scrambled 
over the rim of the quarry to the flat space about 
the great hole. 

Bob, following, was about to draw himself to 
safety when, without the slightest premonition, 
without the faintest whisper of warning, the 
upper portion of the ladder broke with,a splin- 
tering, rending crash, and he dropped a second 
time. 

As the rotten wood gave under him, various 
thoughts flashed through his mind; not conscious, 
coherent thoughts, but mere unformulated flashes 
as one catches an instant’s glimpse of a landscape 
by the lightning’s glare. He was going, after all—Joe’s 
rescue was futile—the rope was still about him—would he 
drag Joe down?—his father and mother!—too bad about Joe 

would he hear the splash when he hit the water, or would 
he be killed too quickly? These thoughts raced past his 
mental vision, to be broken by a sharp stab of dreadful 
agony . . . involuntarily Bob opened his mouth to cry out . . . 
a myriad of dazzling lights streamed before his eyes, and all 
turned dark. 

Joe, above, had heard the crack and snap of the breaking 
wood and instantly, automatically, flung himself forward on 
his face, arms and legs outspread, fingers gripping, searching 
fiercely for any slightest hold. He caught a slight crevice in 
the rock, held fast, and even as he gripped there came a 
frightful shock, a drag at his waist that almost cut him 
in two, that jerked his fingers loose and snatched him 
toward the pit, clutching and clawing as he went. His 
feet struck against a trifling ridge, his hands caught in 
another crack, and gasping, the breath driven from his 
body, his palms and fingers torn and bleeding, Joe Cullen 
held on. 

“Bob!” he called in agony, and again; “Bob!” But no 
answer came from the abyss, and Joe wondered. He knew 
from the dragging weight that his pal was still fast to the 
rope, but he could not imagine why Bob did not reply. Again 
and again he called, laying his cheek flat to the rock and turn- 
ing sidewise. Presently an answer came, and Joe’s heart 
jumped. Faint and weak sounded the voice, but clear and 
distinct. 

“T must have fainted when I ran out on the rope. Collar- 
bone’s. broken, I think. Ouch! Oo-oo! Yes; collar-bone, 
all right.” 
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“Then you can’t climb up the rope while I hold you? 
Ladder all gone?” 

“The ladder’s gone, all right. I don’t believe I can climb. 
Ouch!” A hissing gasp of indrawn breath, and then: “No 
climb!” 

“All right, then. Sit tight, and 7’ll haul you up.” 

“You can’t ever do it, Joe! Listen! You’!l slip, and we'll 
both go down. Can’t you snub the rope, and go for help?” 


Y NOW the moon was peering over the horizon, throwing 
a cold and silvery light over the landscape, turning things 
from black to gray Joe looked dround; there was no tree, 
no post, no lift of rock within twenty yards. 
“No can snub. Sit tight, and up you come.” 
A moment’s silence, and then from below: 





He saw the sputtering sparks just disappearing into the ground 


“Look here, Joe, you can’t make it, and there’s no sense in 
both of us going. Cut me loose and save yourself; I'll be no 
worse off than before you came along, and it’s better for one 
to go than for two. Do that, will you, Old Top?” 

“Will not? I think I seé myself! How do you know I 
can’t haul you up?” 

“Go ahead then, you old pirate,” he said, and Joe settled 
himself, summoning his strength for the most terrible, the 
most desperate effort of. his whole life. 

The face of the rock, where Joe lay, was not level, but 
slanted downward slightly toward the fearful drop into the 
blackness below. Neither was it smooth, the surface being 
broken by little irregularities, and it was to these that Joe 
and Bob owed their lives; had the rock been smooth, that 
first rush would inevitably have carried Joe over the edge. 

And now Joe set himself to take advantage of every crack 
and crevice, of every ridge and hummock, to lift his friend to 
safety ... to life. Pressed flat against the rock, spread-eagled, 
even his cheek held hard to the cold stone, to take advantage 
of every faintest ounce of friction, Joe worked his way up- 
ward, finding new hand-grips, new toe-holds, ere he released 
the old. 

Up and up, inch by slow inch, his bleeding hands tortured 
by the rough stone, his breath coming in gasps, his straining 
lungs gulping in the cool air gratefully, his ears throbbing 
and pounding with the hammering of the blood in them, up 
and up crept Joe, bringing Bob nearer and nearer to the rim- 
rock. Suddenly a fragment of the rock split off, and before 
Joe could shift his grip he was dragged, clawing frantically, 
down to the very margin, where he brought up against the 
trifling ridge that had stopped him before, and hung there, 
panting. 
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“You'll never make it, Joe,”’.came from the abyss. “Cut 
me loose and let me go.” 

“Shut up . . . idiot!” gasped Joe. “Did you... turn me 
loose . . . coming down the mountain? This isn’t . . . a see- 
saw ... where one goes up . . . and the other down . . . we both 
go... the same way .. . idiot!” 


Bob chuckled. 

“T believe you’d make a joke of anything! All right; go 
to it!” 

And Joe, rested, set himself once more to the awful task. 

Three times in all he brought his friend to the very edge 
of safety, only to lose his grip and go slithering down to 
the verge of death. Gone was his horror of high places; no 
space remained in his mind for fear; all his faculties were 
bent on the one desperate task. He came to know the little 
cracks and crannies of the rock by heart, and the 
ridge that stopped him grew to be an old friend. 
Three times stark death rose up and looked them 
in the face, and three times Joe, indomitable, de- 
termined, summoned all his powers to force the 
dread specter back. Each time he lay resting for 
a longer time, and in the end Bob called up: 

“Listen, Joe! You can’t make it; no use 
trying. Listen, if you won’t cut me loose I will. 
It’s foolish for both to go, and you can’t make it. 
Say good-by to the folks for me, will you? To... 
to... Joy Westcott, too—don’t laugh, doggone 
you!” 

“Who’s laughing?” demanded Joe, _indig- 
nantly, passionately. “Look here, if you cut 
that rope I’ll—I’ll never speak to you again! I 
mean it!” 

Bob laughed freely, whole-heartedly. 

“No, Joe, I don’t reckon you will! 
here goes.” 

Joe’s voice rose to an agonized scream, a wail of 
despair, as he knew by the shuddering of the rope 
that Bob was reaching for his scout knife, open- 
ing it. 

‘Bob, Bob!” he cried, “don’t do it! Don’t! 
T’ll get you out! I swear I will! I can make it! 
I know I can! Say, listen, don’t be a quitter! I 
called you yellow, once, years ago, and you 
proved you weren’t; don’t go and be now! 
Bob, Bob!” 

“Your logic’s twisted,’’ chuckled Bob. 
being yellow to go, so as to save you?” 

“Yes, yes!”’ screamed Joe. If he could not per- 
suade his friend he would taunt him into holding 
on. “Yes, it is. You’re scared of what folks’d 
say. You’re scared they’d say you were afraid 
to cut loose! That’s what’s the matter; you’re 
scared!” 

Bob turned this over in his mind. Was there 
something in it? No, he decided, Joe was wrong. 
It wasn’t that he was afraid of what people might 
say; it was an honest fear of dragging Joe down, 
of losing a life unnecessarily. Still . . . well, if 
Joe felt that way... 

“All right, Joe, I’ll give you one more chance, 
but if you don’t make it this time I’m going to 
let go. You’re getting weaker and weaker all 
the time and by and tv you won’t be able to 
stop yourself. Go to it; this is the last call.” 

Fiercely, desperately, Joe Culiea started up 
the slope for the last time, gripping as he had 
never gripped before. He left behind him a trail of blood 
on the gray limestone rocks, a trail that the workmen saw 
and wondered at when they came to work on Monday 
morning. The rock was scratched and scarred by his heavy 
shoes, the narrow path up which he groped swept clean of 
dust and splinters as the scout, frantic with determination, 
battled for the life of his friend. Up and up, till Bob was 
at the edge; had he not been crippled he could have caught 
the rock and lifted himself to safety. And then, at the last 
moment, that awful slithering rush, stopped as before at the 
very margin of the abyss. 

“All right, Old Top—last call! Say good-by to the folks 
for me! Good luck! Hope you make a million with the car. 
Good by! See you again, some time!” 

“Bob, Bob!” screamed Joe in agony. “Bob, listen—oh, 
God!” and he dropped his face in his hands and groaned, for 
suddenly the pull had left the rope, which now dangled limp 
and slack from his waist. A splintering crash from below— 
“He’s hit the ladder,’ thought Joe—a single scream... 
and .. . silence. 

How long Joe Cullen lay there, face buried in his hands, he 
never knew. It might have been seconds, it might have been 
hours, but suddenly he lifted his head as a voice from the 
quarry hailed him. 

“Hey, Joe!” it called, and Joe leaped to his feet, eager, 
amazed. “Rur. off and get a longer rope and take a snubbing 
turn around a tree; then you can haul me up. I landed on 
this ladder, and by the mercy of Heaven it held. Nearly 
killed my shoulder, though. Hustle up, will you; I think 
the ladder’l] hold, bri it’s punky rotten.” 

With a wild yell Joe dashed for the engine-house, and ten 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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CHAPTER XIV i 
WE SEE A SAIL ‘ 


OW after that last chap- 

ter are supposed to come 

about ten chapters 

where we don’t do any 
thing except just be hungry. But f 
believe me that’s enough. We just 4 - 
sat there swinging our legs from the 
railing of that desert island, scanning 
the horizon for a sail 

I said, “I wonder if there’s any 
treasure buried on this desert island. Maybe Captain Kidd 
secreted some Liberty Bonds here; maybe he hid some bars 
of gold ‘o 

‘I wish he had left some bars of chocolate here,’’ Warde 
said. 

“Or some small change, chicken feed, or anything we could 
eat,” Garry put in. “I'd be glad to eat a bale of hay or 
shredded wheat or a whisk broom or anything else like that.’’ 

“They're just about getting ready to cook supper at Temple 
Camp now,” Warde said; “Chocolate Drop* is just about 
beginning to peel potatoes. Pretty soon he’ll be stirring up 
batter for cookies. I think they’re going to have strawberry 
jam and crullers to-night and—and cheese and—lemon pie. 
They'll be having baked beans to-night, too, on account of 
it being Saturday. Oh boy, I can just see that nice slice of 
brown pork on top——”’ 

“Will you keep still!” Pee-wee screamed. 

“Sure,”’ said Hervey; “whatever it is, let’s do it. If we’re 
going to starve let’s get some fun out of it. I bet I can beat 
anybody starving.” 

I said, “ Pee-wee can beat you at that with both hands tied 
behind him, can’t you, Kid? Once I read about some men 
who were going to freeze to death in an ice cream freezer or 
somewhere; maybe it was up at the North Pole. So they 
wrote a note and stuck it up on a pole, maybe they stuck it 
on the North Pole, and they told what had become of them 
and how they had died a terrible death so that the world 
may be able to know about it. So let’s write a note and say 
that we starved here because we couldn’t cook a fish and that 
we hope our parents will take a lesson from us and not go 
round so much when they grow up. I was always wild, I used 
to ride on a runaway clotheshorse when I was a kid.” 

“You're a kid now,” our young hero shouted. ‘“ You think 
it’s funny, don’t you?” 

“TI know which is north and which is south,” I said, very 
sarcastic, ““and anyway, I stay awake while I’m turning round. 
Do you think Crusonson Robsoe got mad just because he was 
on a desert island. All he had was a footprint in the sand 
and we've got a fish—to look at. Isn’t he pretty? I bet 
there’s nice white meat inside of him, and a lot of bones. 
I wonder if he has a funny-bone? As long 
as we can’t get away from here let’s each tell 
our favorite dessert. I say let’s die bravely, 
like boy scouts, hungry to the end.” 

All of a sudden, good night, Garry nearly fel! 
off the railing; he was waving his hands and 
shouting, “A sail! A sail!” 

“What kind of a sale?” Bert asked him 
“A special sale or a cake sale or what? If it’s 
a cake sale lead me to it.” 

Garry just kept shouting, “A sail! <A sail! 
A sail on the horizon!” 


The darky cook at Temple Camp. 


She looked awful little. 


“A sail! 


Illustrated by Bert N. Salg 


“T don’t see any horizon,” I 
said, ‘“‘ Where is it?” 

“Along there through the 
woods,” he said. ‘“Asail! A sail! 
We are shaved!” 

“What are you shouting about?” 
Isaid. ‘That isn’t a sail, it’s a 
Ford car! Hurrah! Hurrah! And 
a couple of hips!” 


CHAPTER XV 


WE FORM A RESOLVE 


WE ALL started shouting, 
'Y “Weare shaved! We are 
shaved! <A Fraud car! A Fraud 
_* car on the horizon!” I guess 
the driver of that Ford car thought 
we were crazy. 

“ hope he'll stop before he 
runs into the creek,’? Warde said. 

The car was coming along the 
Sr turnpike at the rate of about a 
half a million miles a year and I 
shouted, “‘Hey mister, whoever 
you are, please stop before you 
get here; it was 
raining last 
night and the 
water is wet.” 

“Stop your 
fooling,”’ the kid 
said. 

I said, “Do you think I want that car to come plunging 
into the creek? Suppose that driver is blind.” 

‘“*She’s coming under full sail,’ Garry said. 

“ Hurrah!” they all shouted. 

“‘She’s missing in one cylinder,”’ Bert said. 

Then we all started shouting, “Saved! At last we are 
saved!” 

Just then, good night, that Ford car turned off into a side 
road and we couldn’t see it any more. 

“Now you see what you get for fooling,” the kid shot at 
me. “If we had shouted ‘help’ all together as loud as we 
could he’d have come straight along. You think it’s fun being 
imprisoned here with nothing to eat, you make me tired. 
Maybe you don’t know that not much traffic comes along this 
old turnpike; that’s why they don’t have any bridge-tender 
here.” 

“They have tenderfoot bridge-tenders,”’ I said. 

“Maybe no one else will come along all night,’’ Pee-wee said, 
“and then what are we going to do? Suppose a wagon or an 
auto should come along after dark and we didn’t see it coming; 
it would plunge to death and then I hope you'd be satisfied.” 

“That’s right,’’ Warde said, kind of serious, ‘‘we haven't 
even got a lantern to swing. How could we warn anybody?” 

“We can’t even shout if we don’t get something to eat,” 
the kid said. 

“Sure,”’ Bert said, “we'll be so weak we won't even be able 
to lift our voices.” 

“We're in a desperate predica- 
ment,’”’ Pee-wee said, very dark 
and serious like. I guess he 
got those words out of the movies. 

“Maybe we could tie a note to 
the fish and throw him in the 
water,’ I said. ‘“‘ When someone 
catches him they'll find we’re in 
distress.”’ 

















A sail! <A sail on the horizon!” 
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“No you don’t,” the kid yelled, hanging onto the fish while 
I tried to take it away from him. 

“Tf we could only send up a signal,” Warde said. “It’s 
all very well joking but if it gets dark it will be mighty bad 
with this bridge open and no one standing guard at the ends of 
the road.” 

“There'll be a tragedy,” the ki said. 

Gee whiz, when I heard Warde speak ‘that way T realized 
that it might be pretty dangerous there after dark. And I was 
a little scared about it because it seemed that no one came 
along that road very much and maybe it would be night before 
anyone came. 

I said, “‘ Well, if it gets toward night and no one comes either 
way I’ll take a chance and dive and swim to shore. One of 
you fellows will have to dive and swim to the other shore too.” 

“Ti do that,” Hervey sang out. 

“ But we'll wait till it’s necessary,” T said. 

Now maybe you think that because we are scouts we should 
have been able to get to shore easily enough, and if it were 
only a case of swimming that fish wouldn’t have anything 
on us. But we couldn’t get from that bridge into the water 
except by diving and diving is dangerous when you don’t 
know the water you’re diving into. Especially near a bridge 
it’s dangerous because there are apt to be piles sticking up 
under the surface of the water. So that’s why we have a rule 
never to dive unless we know about the place where we’re 
diving. But, gee whiz, if it’s a case of an auto plunging into 
the water or taking a chance myself, I’ll take the chance every 
time. And I know that Hervey Willetts would dive into the 
Hudson River from the top of the Woolworth Building if 
anybody dared him to do it. 

“Anyway, let’s not lose our morale,” I said. “We’re 
here because we’re here. Scouts are supposed to be resource- 
ful; let’s sit up on the railing again and think.” 

‘As soon as the sun goes down I’m going to dive,’’ Hervey 
said. ‘Do you see that big maple tree in the woods? As 
soon as I can’t count the leaves on that top branch any more 
I’m going to dive. I don’t know how deep it is or what’s 
under the water, but I’m going to stand guard down the road 
a ways. What do you say?” 

“Are you asking me?” I asked him. 

“T sure am,” he said; “‘ you're the only patrol leader here.”’ 

I just said, “Well, if you want to know what I’m going to 
do I'll tell you. I never broke up a game yet. I’m going to 
follow my leader wherever he goes. I’m going to take care 
of the other side of the road. I’m not going to ask where 
I’m headed for, nobody knows. And I’m not going to weaken 
or flunk or suggest or oppose. And I’m not going to start to 
ask questions, or hint or propose. There are some scouts 
here that are not so stuck on this crazy game. But, believe 
me, it’s more of a game than I thought it was. You were 
the one that started it. No people are going to lose their 
lives on account of us. I’m going to follow my leader wher- 
ever he goes. So now you know.” 

“Do you call me a quitter?’’ Pee-wee shouted in my face. 

“Look out for the fish!” I said. 

“T don’t care anything about the fish,” he yelled. “I’m 
not hungry. I’m in this funny-bone hike and T’ll follow 
Hervey Willetts if he—if he—if he—stands on his head on top 

of a bonfire—I will. So there!” 

“He wouldn’t do such a thing, don’t worry,’ I said. ‘He 
couldn’t keep still long enough. Pick up the fish before he 
flops off the desert island. Safety first, that’s our motto. 
Hey Hervey?” 

“That’s us,” Hervey said. “Let's tell some riddles.’’ 





CHAPTER XVI 
WE ARE SAVEP 


© THEN we all sat on the railing of the desert island 

and sang “Follow your Leader,” and Pee-wee joined in 
good and loud. He kept the fish under his arm. When it 
comes to a showdown Pee-wee is loyal. He can even be loyal 
to a fish. 

Maybe we sat there for as much as an hour and Hervey 
was telling us about all the crazy things you can do on a 
Follow your leader hike. All of a sudden Garry shouted. 
“A sail! A sail! Another sail on the horizon!” 

“Ts it the same horizon?” I asked him. 

“It’s a red sail,” he said. 

“It’s a red cow you mean,” I told him. 

“We are saved!” they all started yelling 
again. “A cow! A cow! A red cow with 
white spots! She is coming to our rescue!” 

“* Maybe she'll give us some malted milk,” 
Hervey said. 

Oh, boy, I had to laugh. There, away, 
way down the road a cow was coming along, 
waddling from one side to the other and as 
she came nearer we could see how she was 
swishing her tail... 

“She’s making about ten knots an hour,” 
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Garry said; “she’s coming straight for us. She is bringing 
milk to the starving castaways. Watch to see if she turns 
into that side road.” 

“She has passed it!” Bert yelled. “She is coming straight 
for us under full sail. Hold the fish up as a signal of distress. 
She is a hero, I mean a shero.”’ 

It looked awful funny to see that old cow lumbering along, 
and every time she stopped to eat a leaf or something we 
thought she was going to turn into a side lane. 

“There’s a little girl right behind 
her,’ Bert said. “She’s carrying a 
big whip; she’s driving the cow.” 

That little girl was about half as 
big as Pee-wee. She had on a big sun- 
bonnet and a kind of a gingham apron 
and she came hiking along behind 
the cow with that great big whip 
over her shoulder. She looked awful 
little. 

“Do you think I want to be rescued 
by her?” the kid shouted. 

“T’d let a mosquito rescue me, I’m 
so hungry,” I said. 

Pretty soon the little girl and the 
cow were right at the end of the road 
where the end of the bridge belonged. 
The cow didn’t seem surprised but the 
little girl did. The cow just started 
to eat grass as if she didn’t care 
whether she got across or not. 

“Road closed on account of a desert 
island,’ Bert called. 

“You have to take a detour around 
through the Panama Canal,”’ Garry 
shouted. ‘Don’t be frightened, we 
won’t hurt you.” 

I said, “Hey, little girl, would you 
be kind enough to go to the nearest 
house and tell the people that some 
boy scouts are starving on this bridge 
on account of it being open?” 

“Why don’t you close it,’’ she asked us kind of just a little 
bit scared and surprised. . 

“Because it doesn’t work,” I said. 
It’s on a strike.” 

So then we all started pushing the big lever and she began 
to laugh. 

“Do you think it’s a joke?” Pee-wee shouted at her. 

“You’rrre dunces,”’ she said, rolling her r’sawful funny. “Do 
you think you can push it’‘arraound like a trreadmill churrrn?” 

“T don’t know what a treadmill churn is,’’ I told her, 
“because I’ve never been marooned on one 

“Don’t you even know how to make butterrr?” she said. 

“We know how to eat it,’’ I said, “and that’s enough.” 

“You’rrre trying to turrrn it raound,’’ she called. “It 
daon’t go all the way raound, it goes back. Lift that plug in 
the floorrr and put the leverrr in therrre and then push; it’ll 
go back the same way. 
Mr. Smarrrty.” 

“G-o-o-d night!” I said. 
round.” 

“Did you think you werrre ter th’ caounty fairrr?”’ she 
asked us. 

She just stood there staring at us as if she thought we were 
escaped lunatics from Luna Park. 

I said, “Pardon us, but we never studied drawing so we 
don’t know anything about draw-bridges. Do you mean 
this thing in the floor that looks like the head of a bolt?” 

“Right therrre at yourrr feet,’’ she said. 

On the floor about three feet from the lever was a kind of 
a round iron plate that looked like the top of a big bolt. It 
was just a kind of a plug and it lifted out. All we had to do 
was to haul the lever out and put it in there and push. There 
was a kind of reverse gear that made the bridge go back. And 
all the while we had been pushing and pushing and trying to 
make that pesky old bridge keep going around like a merry- 
go-round. But that wasn’t the way it worked. The end of 
it that belonged at the north had to go back to the north; 
the bridge only went half way around. 

It wasn’t hard closing it again when we got it started. It 
moved back very slowly until the ends of it fitted the ends of 
the road. The little girl just stood there kind of disgusted 
with us. Pee-wee didn’t say a word. : 

As soon as the way was open the cow started across, the 
little girl after her. She looked back two or three times as 
if she didn’t know what to make of us. Once the cow looked 
back, kind of puzzled like; that’s the way it seemed to me. 


“See, we’ll show you. 





“T thought it was a merry-go- 


CHAPTER XVII 
WE COOK THE DUCK 


. RESCUED by a brave, heroic little girl,” I said, as we 
went tramping off into the road. 

“Let’s be sure that we’re headed in the right direction,” 
Warde said. “After what happened I don’t trust myself at 
all. Is this the end of the bridge we got on at, or is it the 
other end?” 
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It only goes half way and back—’ 


“Tt’s one end or the other,” I said. 

“One end’s as good as the other, if not better,’? Hervey 
said. ‘Come on, follow your leader 4g 

“Have a heart,’’ I said; “wait a minute. Let me collect 
my senses. That’s north and that’s south, and the Hudson 
is over that way—east. This creek flows into the Hudson. 
All right, we’re supposed to go in the opposite direction 
from the direction that little girl is taking. We’re on 
the right end of the bridge.’ 

“Right,’’ Warde said. 

“That means that the piece of tin that 
Pee-wee saw is across the bridge,’ Bert 
said. 

“T’ll go back and hunt for it,” said 
Pee-wee. “Here, hold the fish.’ 

“At last we’re going to have something 
to eat,’’ I said; “I’m so hungry I could 
eat the piece of tin and all.’’ 

“You're not goin to tell them at camp 
that we were saved by a little girl, are 
you?” Pee-wee wanted to know. 

“Yes, and I’m going to tell them that 
a cow laughed at us,’’ I said. “Hurry 
up, go and hunt up that piece of tin, 
I’m starving.” 

You see how it was, we were at the 
north end of the bridge and our way was 
north. I’m telling you because every- 
thing was so mixed up on that crazy 
hike that maybe you don’t know where 
you’re at. This is chapter Seventeen 
and it’s called, ‘“‘We Cook the Duck” but 
you can’t always go by names. Don’t 
get worried, if you lose your way just 
follow me. 

After that terrible adventure the prin- 
cipal thing about us was that we were 
hungry; we were a kind of a walking 
famine. I don’t know if that fish shrunk, 
but anyway it didn’t look as big as it had 
looked before. I guess it was because 
our appetites were bigger. 

Pee-wee started back cross the bridge to hunt for the piece 
of tin he had seen in the woods, and the rest of us began gath- 
ering twigs and pieces of wood for a fire. Oh boy, but that 
fish looked good! He was dead by that time but he was good 
and fresh just the same. We ran a forked stick through his 
gills and hung him in the water where it was cool and sat 
around waiting for Pee-wee. We had everything all ready to 
start the fire. 

Pretty soon zlong came our young ‘hero with the piece of tin, 
tiptoeing across the bridge, very excited and mysterious. 

I said, ““What’s the matter now? Are we supposed to 
follow your lead when you do that? Wait till we have some- 
thing to ea‘, first.” 

“Don’t talk about anything to eat,’’ he whispered; “we’re 
going to have a feast, we’re going to have a banquet, we’re 





going to have roast duck. Shh! 
Here, take this tin. Look over 
there in the marshes. See? 


Almost under the end of the 
bridge? Do you see that streak 
of white? Shh! That’s a duck. 
He’s caught in the branches of 
that—shh!” 

We all tiptoed very softly about 
half-way across the bridge and 
leaned over the railing at the place 
that he pointed out to us under the 
other end. There was an old 
fallen tree there and some of its 
branches were sticking out of the 
water. In among them was a 
duck. I guessed he must have 
been caught there. It seemed as 
if he didn’t see us or hear us, so 
I thought he must be caught there 
in some way because ducks are 
so suspicious. 

“Mm-mmm!” I said. 
just taste him.” 

“Looks good to me,”’ Garry said. 

“Talk low,”’ said Bert. 

“Go back and wait, I’m going 
to get him,”’ the kid said. “I was 
the one to discover him.” 

“T don’t care who gets him as 
long as I can eat him,”’ I said. 

“We'll roast him, hey?” the 
kid whispered. “Go back and 
wait.” 

“Look out you don’t scare him 
away,” Warde said; ‘even if he’s 
caught there he might break loose. 
Go easy and stalk him.” 

“You leave it to me,” the kid 
said. “You go back and have 
everything ready. Maybe you 


“T can 
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think just because Roy and Hervey can lead us in a lot of 
crazy stunts that they’re the only scouts here. But you have 
to thank me for roast duck, so you see?” 

“You’re so smart you can even find a sign post’ 

“‘Shh-h!” he said, starting off. 

“Tf there’s any cranberry sauce down there bring it along, 
too,” I said. 

He waved his hand behind him for us to keep still, and went 
tiptoeing back across the bridge. We went back to the place 
where we were going to make our fire. We could see him take 
off his khaki shirt (so he wouldn’t get it wet, I suppose) and 
hang it over the railing of the bridge. Pretty soon we could 
see him down below, across the creek, crawling over that fallen 
tree. ‘ 

Warde said, “This will be a big feather in Pee-wee’s cap.” 

“Tt will be a big helping on my plate, you mean,’’ I said. 

“What do you mean, plate?” Bert wanted to know. 

“Look! What do you know about that? The little cod- 
ger’s got him!” Garry shouted. 

“Mm-m!” I said. “We'll fry the fish and eat him while 
we’re waiting for the duck to cook.” 

*Let’s not bother with the fish,” I said: “Luck seems to be 
coming our way at last. 

“Have you got him?” I shouted to Pee-wee as he climbed up 
over the railing at the other end of the bridge. 

“Yop,’’ I heard him say. 

“We'll only have to clean the fish and scale him,’ Warde 
said, “and it'll be a nuisance. Let’s fry the duck instead. 
There’ll be plenty for all hands because that’s a good big one. 
Fish only makes you thirsty, anyway. I’m not so crazy about 
fish—not when there’s duck. Mmm!” 

“We should worry about the fish,” I said, and I went over 
to the water and threw the fish into the water, stick and all. 
“He only brought us bad luck, anyway,’ I said. 

“Sure,” Garry said; “give me duck any day. 
size of that one, will you?” 

“T think it’s a goose,”’ Bert said. 

“T think it’s a swan,”’ Hervey said. 

“Tt’ll be much easier to eat a duck without any plates or 
knives or forks,’’ I said; “‘we should worry about fish. We 
can just take the duck’s legs and wings and—oh boy—we can 
just pick them dry.” 

“Hurry up with the duck,’’ Hervey called to Pee-wee; 
“we're not going to bother about the fish. Come on, we’re 
hungry.” 

By that time Pee-wee was about half-way across the bridge. 
“Tt’s.a decoy duck,” he panted out; ‘“‘it’s—it’s—just made of 
wood——” 

“What?” I shouted. 

“What are you talking about?” Garry hollered at him. 

“This is no time for joking,’’ Hervey said. ‘Hurry up.” 

Pee-wee just came along with a kind of a shame-faced look, 
and I could see that the duck didn’t hang limp. 

“Tt’s made of wood, it’s a decoy duck,’’ he said. 

None of us spoke, we just looked at him. 

“Here, take it and see for yourself,’’ he said to me. 

I said, “Scout Harris, alias Raving Raven, alias Animal 

Cracker, you have done one good 

< turn. You have brought your 

starving comrades a wooden duck 

just after they threw the fish into 

the creek. You have done your 
worst.”’ 

“What are you talking about?” 
he yelled. 

“Tt is true,” I told him; “the 
plot grows thicker. This is a 
funny-bone hike and nothing hap- 
pens right. Sit down and starve 
with us. Here, give me the wooden 
duck. If we should catch a pig on 
this hike it would turn out to be 
pig iron. If we caught a cow it 
would turn out to be a cowslip. 
Don’t blame me, blame Hervey 
Willetts, he started it.’’ 


’ 


Look at the 


CHAPTER XVIII 
WE MEET A FRIEND 


LL of a sudden, splash, Hervey 

was in the creek, swimming 

for dear life. We all stood on the 
shore watching him. 

“A marathon race with a fish,”’ 
Bert shouted. 

“Follow your leader,” I yelled 
at Hervey. 

“Leave it to me,” Hervey 
spluttered. “T’ll get him.” 

Down the creek we could see a 
stick bobbing. Pretty soon Hervey 
caught up with it and grabbed it. 

“Hurrah!” we all shouted. 

“T tell you what let’s do,” 
Pee-wee said. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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NCE on a time, when dogs 
ate lime and peacocks 
chewed tobacco,” there was 
a stranger who visited the 

Ohio Valley. To be more accurate re- 
garding the time it was really in the 
year 1749 that Celoron de Bienville 
hiked through the Ohio Valley loaded 
down with leaden plates, not dinner 
plates but plates bearing inscriptions. 
You must remember that this was back 
in the times when people had funny be- 
liefs and that old Bienville had lodged in 
his bean the idea that by planting these 
lead plates in out-of-the-way corners of 
the wilderness he was securing a legal 
title and a valid claim to this land for the 
old spendthrift and man about town, 
Louis XV of France, thus giving the King 
a title to land never purchased and which 
the King himself had never seen. 

Now the interesting part of this incident 
lies in the fact that nobody seemed to 
think that Bienville had bats in his bean, 
but everybody accepted him as a sane 
man. But fifty-two years later, when a 
real up-to-date forester by the name of 
Jonathan Chapman wandered through 
the forests with a pack-horse bearing bags 
of apple seeds and proceeded to plant 
apple seeds in all the open glades, people 
significantly tapped their foreheads to 
indicate that the man was crazy. The Redmen thought the 
same and holding their right hands in front of their fore- 
heads gave their hands a twisting motion signifying that 
the brain was twisted. But this belief did no harm for it 
made Johnny Appleseed’s life safe from both bad whites 
and wild Reds. 

In 1806 Jonathan was still at his work, for we find him 
floating down the Ohio River with two canoes lashed together 
loaded with apple seeds, which he planted—not the canoes but 
the seeds—near the borders of Licking Creek, now within the 
boundaries of Licking County. Johnny Appleseed, as Chap- 
man was familiarly called, lived long enough to see his labors 
literally bear fruit over a hundred thousand miles of territory 
—funny isn’t it, many people still think that Johnny was 
crazy, but I never yet heard any one doubt the sanity of 
Celoron de Bienville, who wasted his time planting leaden 
plates which never sprouted. 


NFORTUNATELY, I can find no record of the birth 

of Jonathan Chapman but Arbor Day is the time we 
celebrate in honor of our quaint hero. Since our country is 
a very large one, and there are scouts in Canada and 
Mexico, it is perhaps fortunate, at least for the trees 
planted, that Arbor Day occurs on different dates at differ- 
ent places. 

The scouts of Texas may celebrate Arbor Day on Wash- 
ington’s birthday; on the second of March they can celebrate 
the birthday of Texas’ independence, and honor Davy Crock- 
ett, Colonel Bowie, Sam Houston, Deaf Smith and all the 
others of that band of heroes and empire makers of their great 
State. 

Arbor Day is a legal holiday in Arizona, Maine, Mary- 
land, New Mexico, Wisconsin and Wyoming, the day being 
set by the Governor; in Texas, February 22; Nebraska, April 
22; Utah, April 15; Rhode Island, the second Friday in 
May; Montana, the second Tuesday in May; Georgia, 
the first Friday in December; Colorado (school holiday 
only), third Friday in April; Oklahoma, the Friday follow- 
ing the second Monday in March; Arkansas, the first 
Friday in March. 

To the former Secretary of Agriculture, the Honorable 
J. Sterling Morton, belongs the honor of originating Arbor 
Day, and scouts shouid give Morton a rousing cheer on tree- 
planting day. Nebraska was the first to act upon his sugges- 
tion, next came the city of Cincinnati, then the States above 
named, and now Great Britain, France, Spain, New Zealand, 
and Japan all have an Arbor Day and all are following the 
example of our unique hero, Johnny Appleseed. 

Every boy should be more or less a Johnny Appleseed, 
especially should this be true of Boy Scouts. For over forty 
years the writer has been teaching the boys construction in 
place of destruction, teaching “how to make”’ in place of how 
to break, and that is the true scout idea. So let us get together 
and celebrate by planting some real tree which, will grow in 
place of wasting lead that will not grow. Neither must we 
waste time and breath bewailing the mistakes of yesterday, 
but remember that to-day is ours in which to repair the damage 
done by the prodigal sons of yesterday and to save and protect 
what is left us of our wonderful trees. 

The shag-barked hickory, a sturdy, typical American after 
whom General Andrew Jackson got his nickname of Old 






Hickory, is a tree of lofty growth and of it the famous liberty 
poles (flagstaffs) were formerly made. On account of the great 
strength of the timber and its elasticity it has always been 
highly prized by boys for archery bows and by manufacturers 
of agricultural implements; especially is it famed as material 
for axe handles—used as cord wood it beats any other firewood 
known. 

Our sweet chestnut tree is almost extinct; it, the pecan and 
butternut are all quick-growing trees valuable for ornamental 
shade trees, for timber and for their fruit. 
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There is no diet easier to digest and more nutritious than our 
native nuts and they are now largely used in the manufacture 
of butter, oils, confections and concentrated foods. 


HE black walnut tree (Juglans nigra Linn.) was the 

favorite nut tree of your daddy’s time. Huck Finn’s 
house was shingled with black walnut shingles and I have 
seen rail-fences and log-houses built of black walnut. 

The juice of the green husks of the round nuts will stain 
one’s hands a rich nut-brown, the young nuts make delightful 
pickles and the meat of the ripe nuts makes the most delicious 
nut-cakes. The wood is almost the poorest firewood I ever 
used, but it is one of the most valuable trees in the world 
because of its timber which is prized by cabinet-makers and 
manufacturers of the finest furniture; the flying-machine fac- 
tories use it for their propellers and armsworks make their 
gun-stocks of black walnut. 

Nuts gathered before the first hard frost are apt to be 
wormy or infertile; that is, will not sprout. Walnuts will mold 
unless dried or the husks removed. Nuts are successfully 
stored when they are kept moist; freezing weather does them 
no harm. 
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l’s Footsteps 


To prepare the nuts in the autumn for 
planting in the spring, they should be 
stratified in sand in a box or a pit. To 
stratify in a pit, first dig in a well-drained 
spot a hole twelve to sixteen inches in 
depth, put in a layer of walnuts two or 
three deep, cover with an inch or two of 
sand, add another layer of walnuts, then 
a layer of sand and so on until the hole is 
full. Sand or soil should then be mounded 
up over the nuts to insure good drainage 
over winter. If necessary wire screening 
should be put over the nuts to protect 
them against rodents. 

When the weather warms up in the 
spring the nuts should be examined and 
those which have sprouted can be set out, 
much as a gardener would handle cabbage 
plants, in well-prepared spots in the field. 
Some will not sprout the first winter; 
these can be left in the pit or a cold cellar 
until the following spring and then used 
to replace any trees in the plantation 
which may have died the preceding 
summer. 

In early spring sift out the sand and 
plant the nuts as early as possible. It is 
preferable to use sprouted nuts, handling 
them carefully to prevent breakage of the 
root-tip. They should be set out six to 
eight feet apart in the field. This will 
require from 700 to 1,200 sprouted 
nuts per acte. During the first year the seedlings will 
reach a height of twelve to eighteen inches. On land which 
is suitable for cultivation it. will ordinarily do no harm to 
grow fieldcrops between the rows of trees for the first few 
years. 

The soil should be cultivated and deep; transplant after one 
year in the seed-bed. Do not double the roots when planting 
them. For the production of timber plant the trees about six 
feet apart. 


: 


es I think that the best way is to plant the walnuts in 

the fall; collect the largest and most perfect ripe nuts 
and, without removing the hulls or juicy outer covering, drop 
them in holes made with a crowbar or similar instrument 
about twelve inches deep, make the holes deep to prevent 
squirrels, field-mice and rats from stealing the fruit. Nuts 
should be planted in cultivated soil and the places marked 
so that when the young trees come up the next June they wi! 
not be cut down with a lawn-mower or cleared away as brush 
or weeds. 

After the nut is dropped into the hole, the ground can be 
kicked into place with the heel of one’s boot and trampled 
down to prevent access by nut-eating rodents. 

The National Scout Commissioner has tried this a number 
of times and on no occasion did the trees fail to come up to a 
height of six or eight inches by the following June. 

Like other nut-bearing trees black walnut develops a 
straight, deep taproot and only a very few side roots during 
the first few years of its life. For this reason it is somewhat 
more difficult to plant successfully than those trees which 
develop a shallow, spreading root system. With reasonable 
care, however, it is possible to plant these trees so that they 
will live and thrive. The care should begin just as soon as 
the trees are received from the nursery. They should be un- 
packed, dipped in water, and immediately heeled-in in some 
cool, shady spot until the opportunity comes to plant them. 
To heel the trees a ditch should be dug in damp soil which is 
deep enough to accommodate the roots. The trees should 
then be placed in a slanting position in this ditch and soil 

thrown over the roots and part of the stem. It should 
be packed down well so as to exclude air from the roots and 
thus prevent their drying out. Trees can be thus heeled-in 
for several days if necessary. When the time comes for plant- 
ing they can be taken up and carried to the field. The roots; 
sitould be kept moist at all times. This can be accomplished 
very nicely by wrapping them in wet moss, burlap, or cloth 
of any kind. 

The holes in which the trees are to be planted should be 
large and deep for the roots. In the bottom of the hole it is well 
to break up the soil to the depth of the spade-blade, then sev- 
eral inches of the good top-soil taken from the hole should be 
placec in the bottom. On top of this place the roots of the: 
tree, spread them as evenly as possible over the earth and cover 
with two or three inches of fine top-soil. Tramp firmly with the 
feet and then fill the hole with good earth leaving the surface 
loose to act as a mulch. 

If the earth is particularly dry at the time the trees are set 
out it will be well to water them after the soil is tramped over 
the roots and before the loose layer of soil is put on. 

Success is more likely to attend the planting of trees one 

(Continued on page 31) 
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News To-Day--The History of To-Morrow 


Conducted by the American Viewpoint Society, a Department of Boni and Liveright 
Editors: Donald F. Stewart and Rufus Daniel Smith 








Republics Not Always Ungrateful 
Roosevelt and Wilson Honored 


HE. charge of ingratitude is often brought against democracies. 
In the hurly-burly of everyday politics, things are done which 


support this charge. 


times, however, personal and 
partisan prejudices are soon 
forgotten and the people of this 
great Republic try to do honor 
to those who have served them 


in high office. 


In very striking ways Amer- 
ica is honoring two of its for- 
mer Presidents, Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wil- 
son, both of whom gave their 
best in the service of their 


country. 


Roosevelt Memorial 
Association 


The Roosevelt Memorial 
Association has raised a fund of 
money totalling $1,837,353, to 
be used for the establishment 
of a monumental memorial at 
Washington, D. C., a park at 


Oyster Bay, the care of Col- 
onel Roosevelt’s grave, and 
the collection of a Roosevelt 
library. The Woman’s 
Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation is rebuilding the 
house in which Colonel 
Roosevelt was born, at 26 
and 28 East Twentieth 
Street, New York City. In 
this new Roosevelt Home 
will be located a Museum 
containing books, letters and 
other relics of Roosevelt. 
The Roosevelt memorial 
in Washington will be se- 
lected as the result of a dou- 
ble prize competition, one 
prize for ideas and the other 
for designs. A site for 
the monument will be se- 
lected in a short time. 


Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation 


On December 28, 1922, 
the people of America pre- 
sented Woodrow Wilson, 
former President of the 
United States, with a gift 
in honor of his sixty-sixth 
birthday. This present 
was the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, an endowment 
fund of $1,000,000, the 
income of which is to be 
used in rewarding meri- 
torious service to public 
welfare, democracy and 
peace through justice. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Har- 
vard University, exp’ 
these sentiments in a tele- 
gram to Mr. Wilson: 

“‘On December 28, your 
sixty-sixth birthday, the 
contributors to this fund, 
with many other thousands 
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of your countrymen, desire to express to 
you their admiration and gratitude for your 
extraordinary services in the cause of human 
freedom, international cooperation and good- 
will among men. May you live to see the 
full fruition of your strenuous and self-sacri- 
ficing labors. CHARLES W. ELIOT.” 
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Roosevelt and Wilson—one a Republican, 
the other a Democrat,—both, first of all, 
Americans—Americans who carried the 
burdens of the Republic during troubled 
days. America honors them. 

These two instances show that this great 
Republic is not always ungrateful. 


Outstanding Events 


Roosevelt’s Administration 
Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 an- 


thracite miners, May 12th, 1902. Settled 
by President Roosevelt’s commission, Octo- 
ber 23, 1902. 

= Republic inaugurated, May 20, 


First International Arbitration Court 
opened, Hague, October, 1902. 

Alaska Boundary Treaty ratified by 
United States, February 11, 1903. 

United States-Philippine cable completed, 
message sent around the world in twelve 
minutes, July 4, 1903. 

eace terms between Japan and Russia 
agreed on at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
August 25, 1905. 

American battleship fleet nearly circum- 

navigated the globe, 1908. 


Wilson’s Administration 


Peace Palace at Hague dedicated, 1913. 
World War began in Europe, 1914. 
Panama Canal opened, August 15, 1914. 
United States broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany, February 3, 1917. 

United States declared a state of war 
existed with Austria, December 7, 1917. 

Armistice in World War signed Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. 

Peace Conference opens informally at 
Paris, January 13, 1919. 

The Eighteenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution providing for 
Nation-wide prohibition, was proclaimed 
in effect January 16, 1920. 

The Nineteenth Amendment giving suf- 
frage to women, was proclaimed in effect 


August 26, 1920. ° 


Brief Biographies 


Theodore Roosevelt 

ROOSEVELT, THEODORE. Twenty- 
sixth President of United States. Bornin 
New York City, Oct. 27, 1858. Died at 
Oyster Bay, Jan. 6, 1919. Organized Ist 
U. S: Volunteer Cavalry (Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders); promoted Colonel for gallantry at 
battle of Las Guasimas. Governvr of New 
York Jan. 1, 1899—Dec. 31, 1900; elected 
Vice President of U. S., Nov. 4, 1900; suc- 
McKinley, Sept. 14, 1901; elected President 
of U. S., Nov. 8, 1904. Awarded Nobel 
Peace Prize of $40,000 in 1906 for his ser- 
vices in bringing about conclusion of war 
between Russia and Japan. Explorer in 
South America and Africa; naturalist, 
hunter, author, lecturer. 


Woodrow Wilson 


WILSON, WOODROW. _ Statesman, 
educator. Twenty-eighth President of 
United States. Born in Staunton, Virginia, 
Dec. 28, 1856. Educated Davidson Col- 
lege, N. C., 1874-75; Princeton University 
A.B., 1879; graduated in law at University 
of Virginia 1881; graduate student Johns 
Hopkins, 1883-85. Practised law in Atlanta, 
Georgia, 1882-83. Professor of history, 
political economy and allied subjects, Bryn 
Mawr, 1885-88; Wesleyan University, 1888- 
90; Princeton, 1890-1910; president of 
Princeton University, 1902-10. Governor 
of New Jersey, 1911-13. Elected President 
of United States Nov. 4, 1912; re-elected 
Nov. 7, 1916, Author of “History of the 


American People,” etc. 











This Peace Conference was formally inaugurated January 18th, org. 


Conference of Versailles, France, in session. 
Marshal Foch, head of the Allied Armies, with brief case, to the right. 


Clemenceau. 


France and Belgium Dun Ger- 
many at Point of Bayonet 


Uncle Sam Deeply Concerned 





If the question of reparations and debts is 
not settled satisfactorily, Europe may go 
bankrupt or may become involved in an- 
other war. 














HE word 
papers. For many years this subject will be dis- 
cussed in America. Over the question may be 
fought another war. “Reparations” is to-day one of 
Have you 
Simply this: 


“reparations” is often seen in the news- 





The United States ts interested in reparations. She loaned the 
Allies eleven billion dollars. Our photograph shows William 
G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury under Wilson, SIGNING 
A CHECK FOR ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


War loan to the French Government. 


the most important words in the dictionary. 
looked it up? 

Germany was forced to sign a Treaty of Peace with 
the Allies in which she agreed to pay many billions of 
dollars in gold marks and goods, largely to Belgium and 
France, in order to repair the damage and make up the 


Do you know what it means? 





— losses caused by her armies and submarines in the World 
‘ ; War. These payments in gold and goods are the “ repara- 
tions’ talked about in the newspapers. 


A Stubborn Debtor 


Germany now says that she can not pay or won't pay 
the large amount exacted of her. People who have studied 
this question are divided in their opinions as to the amount 
Germany can pay or should be asked to pay. Even the 
Allies themselves are divided over the issue. England 
believes the reparations should be reduced; France, on 
the other hand, says Germany must pay, and insists on 
using her poilus if Germany does not pay. America> 
through our Secretary of State Hughes, suggests that a 
committee of experts on money and banking from different 
countries study the question and determine the amount 





Since the signing of the Treaty at the close of the Great War, 
AMERICAN: SOLDIERS, until January, 


tioned in German territory. 


1023, were sta- 








of reparations. 

The Treaty of Versailles, in which Germany agreed to 
pay reparations, gave the Allies the right to use their 
armies if Germany did not keep her promises. _ With this 
purpose in mind, English, French, Belgian, and American 
Armies of Occupation have held the Rhine since peace was 
declared. Since Germany has not kept her promises, 
France and Belgium have advanced their armies into the 
industria) heart of Germany, the basin of the Ruhr, the 
Pittsburgh of Germany. The English have refused to 
join with France and Belgium, while the United States 
has withdrawn its army from Coblenz, American head- 








quarters on the Rhine. 





we see Americans guarding the bridge at Troves, Germany. 


Note to left of center ex-President Wilson talking to Lloyd George and 
Can you recognize others in this historic group? 


“YOUR BILL, MONSIEUR”... “Good! Now Try and Collect” 
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The man who is responsible for sending French troops into the 
Ruhr is Premier Poincaré of France. The top photograph shows 
an INDUSTRIAL CENTER in this: district. The lower, 
FRENCH TROOPS ENTERING GERMANY. Poincaré, 
figure to left. 














The workers in the mines of the occupied area called a strike 
when the French soldiers entered: Here are seen STRIKING 
GERMAN WORKMEN in front of a German plant. 
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This cartoon from the “Daaly Express,’ London, entitled 
“PASSING THE BUCK,” shows the situation so far as 
reparations are concerned. 





SEE a 
Secretary of State, CHARLES E. HUGHES, presided at a 
Conference composed of five South American countries’ and 
the United States. The purpose of this Conference was to bring 
about a new era of peace. Mr. Hughes, in his opening address, 
assured the delegates present that the United States had no am- 
bition to gratify at the expense of the South American countries. 
Nor can any European nation, with respect to our neighbors 
lo the south, gratify such an ambition. Our Monroe Doctrine 
assures that. ; 











In the Fall of 1922, Secretary Hughes visited the Brazilian 
Centennial at Rio de Janeiro. ilcre he and hts escort of United 


States sailors WERE GIVEN A GREAT RECEPTION. 





This night scene shows the extraordinary beauty of one of the 
LEADING THOROUGHFARES of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


1923 





United States a Credit Nation 


Why is the United States interested in reparations? 
First, because this country was one of the Allies; secondly, 
because during the war we loaned the Allies eleven billion 
dollars. England in turn loaned large sums to Belgium, 
France, and Italy. France now says that she can not pay 
England and the United States unless Germany pays her. 
England, although she has promised to pay us every cent 
she borrowed, and is now paying us interest on her loan— 
the only borrower doing so—feels it will be difficult to 
pay us promptly if France and the other countries do not 
pay her. Meanwhile, what is to be done? Should the 
debts between the Allies be wiped out completely or should 
a general all-around reduction be made including the 
German reparations? What should the United States 
do to help in clearing up this muddle? This is the 
problem which the President and Secretary of State 
Hughes, who look after our foreign affairs, face at the 
present time. If the question of reparations and debts 
is not settled satisfactorily, Europe may go bankrupt 
or may become involved in another war. Such problems 
as these bring gray hairs to the heads of our govern- 
ment officials. . 


*‘United States has no Ambition to Gratify 


at Expense of South American Countries’”’ 
—Huzghes. 


ITH the United States not only acting a shost and 
sponsor, but taking full part in the discussions, 
five Central American Republics recently met in 
the Pan-American Union in Washington to discuss policies 
that would bring about a new era of Central American 
peace and stability. Hon. Charles E. Hughes, our Secre- 
tary of State, acted as the presiding officer of the cori- 
ference and as head of the United States delegation. The 
other countries represented were Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 
Secretary of State Hughes, in his opening address, 
expressed the purpose of the United States in these words: 
‘** You will find here the most friendly atmosphere, the 
helpful spirit of cooperation and an intense desire to aid 
you in the furtherance of your own wishes for an abiding 
peace and a constantly increasing prosperity. The Gov- 


ernment of the United States has no ambition to gratify 
at your expense, no policy which runs counter to your 
national aspirations, and no purpose save to promote the 
interests of peace and to assist you in such manner as you 
may welcome, to solve your problems to your own proper 
advantage.” 





American Representation at 
Lausanne 


Fortification of Dardanelles and Care of 
Refugees Two Major Problems Discussed 


Ambassador Child represented the United States as the 
head of the American group of observers at the Lausanne 
Conference held in Switzerland in December, January and 
February. This conference of European nations was 
called to discuss the questions arising out of the present 
Near East situation and the “come-back’”’ of the Turks. 
Two of the most important problems discussed were the 
fortification or non-fortification of the Dardanelles Straits, 
and the deportation of the non-Turkish people in Asia 
Mincr and Constantinople. 


An Appalling Tragedy 


The situation of these refugees is appalling. A great 
human tragedy is being enacted in Asia Minor. Two 
million people, most of them women, children and old 
men, are fleeing from the Turks. 

Appeals have been made to the United States to open 
its doors to the suffering refugees, largely Greeks and 
Armenians, who are fleeing from the Turks. A bill to 
admit 100,000 of these refugees is being considered by 
Congress. Such a plea cannot fail to strike a sympathetic 
chord in the heart of America. But there are many 
questions to be considered before we admit these refugees. 
There are said to be more than a million of these sufferers, 
without homes and food. How could this country absorb 
such a number of destitute people? What could be done 
with these helpless women and children and old men in a 
strange land? Where could we find jobs for them? 
Wouldn’t it be better to care for these people in their 


own home, , among their own people? It isn’t an 
easy problem to settle. But some solution must be 
found. 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles “Times,” in this cartoon, entitled 
“THE NEW WATCHWORD,” graphically portrays France’s 
determination to make Germany pay 








At the Lausanne Conference to which the United States sent 
representatives, the question of relief to the refugees fleeing from 
Turkey was discussed. THIS ARMENIAN MOTHER AND 
CHILDREN are victims of Turkish persecution. The situation 
of these refugees is appalling. ‘wo million people, most of them 
women, children and old men, are fleeing from the Turks 





THE 
CONTROL, 


OF THE 
STRAITS 














The second question that was discussed at this Conference was 
the fortification or non-fortification of the Dardanelles. This 
cartoon by McCutcheon im the Chicago “Tribune” clearly shows 
the strategic importance of these Stratts. 
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Agriculture, America’s : 

Greatest Industry, Awakes “aia 

to Renewed Activity as i. 
Spring Begins Te Se 


Intelligence of Farmers Matched 
by Their Astounding Ac- 
complishments 


UCKS and geese are flying northward: 
baseball stars are limbering up in Texas 
and California; strawberries and green vege- 
tables from Florida are arriving in Northern 
Markets; kites are taking the place of skates; 
March, the beginning of Spring, has arrived. 
Warm weather from this date on ‘“‘marches”’ 
steadily northward and with it the growing 
season. First in Texas, Alabama and Florida 
the harvest begins; then, state by state, the 
farmers and their helpers gather in the crops, 
until at last the wheat of the Dakotas, the 
potatoes of Maine, the apples of New York and 
Michigan, and the pumpkins and squashes of 
Massachusetts are gathered and stored away - 
in the barn safe from winter's fury ; 
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Nation’s Prosperity Depends on 
Good Crops 


Agriculture is the greatest, the most im- 
portant industry of the United States—of the 
world. Good crops mean prosperity, wealth, 
plenty. America is great because it is built 
on the bed-rock of agricultural resources, to 
which have been applied up-to-date, progres- 
sive methods of production and high grade 
intelligent labor. 

Many city people still think of farming as an 
occupation carried on in old-fashioned ways by 
men of little intelligence. The European 
peasant when coming to America does not 
always give a willing ear to the invitation to 
become a farm laborer. He does not know that 
farming in our country differs greatly from the’ 
way it is carried on in most parts of Europe, 
and that it requires much knowledge of ma- 
chinery, bookkeeping, breeding, marketing, 
selection of seed, and changing of crops. 
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High Intelligence Required 


The men who stay on the farm are intelligent 
and enterprising, for they must know many 
things and persevere if they are to succeed. 
They must not only be mechanics, salesmen, 
buyers, planters of crops and breeders of ani- 
mals, but managers and capitalists to a limited 
extent at least. It is this combination of 
qualities which separates the American farmer 
by a deep gulf from the European peasant, and 
which has given him the high social standing he : ; 
justly deserves. @ AMERICAN VIEWPOINT SOCIETY 

Good crops mean prosperity, wealth, plenty. America is great because it is built on the bed-rock of agricultural resources J 
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Achievements of the American Fone © AMERICAN VIEWPOINT SOCIETY : 

In 1840, each man, woyan and child in the United States had, annually, five In 1840 it took the work of 87 farmers to feed 100 Americans. In 1922, 33 farmers were i 

bushels of wheat, 20 bushels of corn and 4o lbs. cotton. In 1922 each man, woman able to feed 100 Americans. This grect achievement is due to the introduction of labor- : 
and child had 9 bushels of wheat, 30 bushels of corn and 50 lbs. of colton saving machinery. The newest, important, farm labor-saving machine is the tractor 
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Cities Provide Opportunity 

to the Man or Woman of 

Courage, Confidence, In- 
tegrity, and Ability 


News Stories That Prove There Is 
No ‘‘Royal Road to Success’”’ 








HEN we think of the United States, we 
¥ think of OPPORTUNITY, SPEED, IN- 
DIVIDUALITY, VISION, EARNESTNESS 
OF PURPOSE and RESOURCEFULNESS. 

The American city typifies all six character- 
istics. Here is to be found OPPORTUNITY 
for the man who would climb the ladder of 
business or professional success; here COMPE- 
TITION gives the necessary urge and SPEED 
to him so ambitious; here he may express his 
peculiar and particular bent of mind—INDI- 
VIDUALITY;; here the man of VISION glimp- 
ses the goal that he is after; here EARNEST- 
NESS OF PURPOSE AND RESOURCEFUL- 
NESS are at a premium. 

News events of the day prove this. 

In 1876 James Simpson, a young Scotch boy 
from Glasgow, came to America with his 
parents. In 1891 he took a job as office boy in 
Marshall Field & Company, the great mer- 
cantile establishment of the country. Mr. 
Field, noted as a picker and maker of men, 
watched Mr. Simpson’s work. After a year’s 
work he selected him as confidential clerk and 
then promoted him, step by step, until he was 
recently elected President of the Company. 


Courage and Confidence 


F. Edson White has just been made Presi- 
dent of Armour & Company. When eighteen 
years of age, he took a vacation job in a smal! 
packing house in his home town. When he 
was ready to leave, the boss persuaded him to 


stay. In his spare hours, he set about to learn 
the work of another department. Soon he was 
promoted to city salesman. In a little while he 
was sent to California to handle the beef 
business of the Western Beef Company. Now 
he has been made President. 

Mr. John Wanamaker, who died shortly be- 
fore Christmas, is another example of oppor- 
tunity in America. Starting in a modest way 
in Philadelphia, with a few thousand dollars, 


( eo OS ’ iF . John Wanamaker built up great department 

7 | . } a ‘ . stores in New York and Philadelphia. These 

4 ee. 4 Gy “ mark him as one of the great mercantile 
Soa {root Qe ee geniuses of the world 


News Not All Bad 


So often do our newspapers carry stories of 
murderers and robbers and knaves that one at 
: ; si times feels that the world hr all ns = 
When we think of the United States, we think of OPPORTUNITY, SPEED, INDIVIDUALITY, VISION, EARNESTNESS OF _ stances such as these are reminders of the fact 

PURPOSE und RESOURCEFULNESS that DUTY and SERVICE still live. 





Men who by Their Successes Typify the Spirit of the American City and Prove America to Be the ‘‘ Land of Opportunity” ’ 
John Wanamaker, Founder and Builder of James Simpson, who worked his way from office boy to the head of F. Edson White, newly made President of 
great mercantile establishments Marshall Field & Co., Chicago a great meat packing organization 
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This drawing shows THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 
BUILDING THE PYRAMIDS. This drawing, of course, is 
but one artist’s conception of how these pyramids were built 
Considering how the ancient Egyptian lacked many of the tools 
and machines that make the erection of great modern buildings 
possible, architects are at a loss to know how this stupendous task 
was accom plished 











Here were found THE GREAT TREASURES that have 
astonished the world. 











LORD CARNARVON, of England (to the and 


left), 
HOWARD CARTER, AMERICAN (in his shirt sleeves), were 


respon ible for these discoveries 








Stunts of Pharaohs To-day’s 


Buried Treasures of the Ancient 

Egyptians, Brought to Light, Tell 

Amazing Story of Manners, Cus- 

toms and Art of a People Living 

Centuries Before the Golden 
Days of Greece 

Egyptian Art More Perfect than Grecian 


HE tomb of King Tut-Ankhamen, who reigned in 

Egypt during the time of Moses, was recently dis- 

covered after a thirty-three-year search. Here were 
found untouched treasures almost beyond measure, wealth 
running into millions, beautifully carved vases and 
statues more perfect than those of Greece. Chariots 
finely inlaid with precious stones, gold crowns, and statues 
of the King and Queen with solid gold shoes, were brought 
to light. The method by which the ancient Egyptians 
illuminated their homes was illustrated by the finding of 
large tapers of bronze, ornamented with gold and sur- 
mounted with ivory. Cotton wicks were used, the ends 
of which were soaked in oil after the manner of our modern 
lamp-wicks, while the tapers themselves were attached to 
rods by metal circlets. 


A New World’s Wonder 


The throne, according to the authorities who have 
seen it, is one of the wonders of the world. Every piece 
of the many precious stones which are inlaid in it had to 
be ground with infinite care by the smallest imp!ements 
and stone wheels. 

This discovery marks the greatest find of ancient civiliza- 
tion in modern times. The story of the discovery reads 
like a fascinating romance. For more than a third of a 
century Mr. Howard Carter believed that these priceless 
treasures were somewhere in the vicinity of the ruin of 
Thebes on the Nile. Digging among the ruins, a stairway 
was discovered right beneath the tomb of Rameses IX, an 
unimportant King who lived three thousand years ago. 
At the foot of this stairway was found the tomb of this 
other and most important Egyptian Pharaoh, Tut-Ank- 
hamen, who lived 1350 years before Christ. 





MORE SECRETS UNEARTHED 


Prehistoric Baluchitherium Competes in 
Size with Monsters of Other Days 


HE fossil remains of a Baluchitherium, a giant pre- 

historic rhinoceros, the largest land mammal ever 

found with the exception of some now extinct ele- 
phants, have been put together at the New York American 
Museum of Natural History, where people may soon see 
the monster. 

The Baluchitherium was discovered by the expedition 
recently sent to Mongolia by the American Museum and 
the Magazine ‘‘Asia’’ for the purpose of looking for fossil 
remains which would throw light on the prehistoric 
history of man and animals. 


The largest living member of the rhinoceros family is the 
white rhinoceros now found in Africa. The white rhinoc- 
eros when placed alongside of this newly found prehis- 
toric giant, who is estimated to have lived two million 
years ago, is no larger in comparison than a new-born calf 
to its mother. The weight of the Baluchitherium was 
probably twenty tons. He stood eleven to twelve feet 
high and was from twenty-three to twenty-four feet in 
length. 

Two great American museums will be enriched by these 
discoveries in Egypt and Mongolia—the Metropolitan 
Museum of Fine Arts and the American Museum of 
Natural History, national institutions located in New 
York City. Every year discoveries are made which throw 
light on the past history of man and animals and which 
give us the opportunity to see how ancient man and pre- 
historic animals lived. 




















Many of the mysteries that surround the lives of the Egyptians 
at the time of BUILDING THE PYRAMIDS will, itis hoped, 
be cleared by the discoveries now being made in Egypt. 














Here are shown the workers engaged in BRINGING ART 
OBJECTS from the tomb of Tut-Ankhamen. 


























A section of Egyptian Architecture, unearthed, is here pictured. 
Some eminent critics are of the opinion that modern arlists and 
architects will see new standards of art and architecture in these 
recent discoveries. 
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I HAVE passed all my first-class tests except swimming. I 
have a crippled leg which will not be healed until next 
summer. Could I take some other test instead, so as not to 
wait so long?—Scout GEORGE Conway. 

Very sorry you cannot qualify, but it has been decided a 
number of times that to be a First Class Scout one must com- 
ply with all the requirements. Practice all the others, and 
wait till next summer. 





I AM thirteen years old and, as most young boys are, I am 
interested in the new science of Radio. Please tell me 
where I can obtain information on a “loop aerial” also the 
“hook-ups” of a variometer and vario-coupler set?—THOMAS 
J. ADAMS 

Write the Radio editor of Boys’ Lire, Thomas N. Wrenn, 
care Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





I WOULD like to know if you can give me some information 
regarding the waxing of flowers so as to keep them. I 
would like to make a collection of flowers for Botany merit 
badge.—CLiFForD J. SToRM. 

Use paraffin wax, the same kind used on top of jellies when 
preserving them. Put paraffin in a pan and set the pan in hot 
water, or over a slow fire; if it gets too hot it will catch fire. 
When the paraffin is melted dip the flower in once, allow it to 
harden, or dry, then dip it in again. The paraffin should not 
be hot enough to burn one’s fingers when thrust into it. If 
too hot it will wither the plant and blossoms. 
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WANT to ask you a few questions which you will please 

answer in Boys’ LIFE. 

1—Can a land scout be a sea scout? 

2—I am thinking of calling a patrol “The Dan Beard 
Patrol.’”’ What colors and emblems would you suggest? 

Who is the youngest Eagle Scout in America? 
SENIOR PATROL LEADER JAMES Woop. 

1—A scout can be a land scout and a sea scout at the same 
time. 

2—I would suggest red as the color for the patrol and the 
powder-horn which you find as a part of my National Scout 
Commissioner’s badge as an emblem. My National Scout 
Commissioner’s badge is found on page 79 of the 25th edition 
of the Handbook for Boys. 

3—We do not know who the youngest Eagle Scout in 
America is and are not so much interested in the age as we 
are in the efficiency of our Eagle Scouts. 
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UR club would like to know where we can buy buckskin ° 
to make a pioneer’s costume described in your book 
“Field and Forest Handybook.” Please write and tell mé 
through Boys’ LirE.—CLARENCE JOHNSON. 
This may be secured through out Supply Department. 
Write them for information. 





LEASE tell me where I can get the directions for making 
a pair of bear’s paws snow shoes or any other kind and 
what will the directions cost me-—DoNALp WATTER. 
By referring to the November, 1921, issue of Boys’ LIFE 
you will find an article written by me on this very subject. 





HAVE a book written by you, called “Boy Pioneers,” 

which shows how to make snowshoes. Do you need to 
put leather over the snowshoe? What is the best wood for 
making them? Will poplar do?—Harry KowaAtskI. 

In the opening of the chapter in “The Boy Pioneers,”’ the 
second sentence says “take two tough sticks of some wood 
like Ash or Hickory.” I am afraid poplar would not be 
strong enough. 

No, you do not cover the snowshoe with leather, a snowshoe 
is all openwork. In Boys’ Lire, November, 1921, I tell how 
to make the regular snowshoe, just as the Indians make them. 
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I HAVE been getting Boys’ Lire for some time and have 
become interested in your column. Please answer the 
following: 

1. How old do you have to be to join the Northwest 
Mounted Police? 

2. Is it as dangerous as it looks at the movies? 

3. Where could I get information about the N. W. M. P.? 

4. Isit necessary to be a first-class scout to win merit badges? 
—H. K. 

You can get full information concerning the Northwest 
Mounted Police by addressing the Headquarters of the North 
Western Mounted Police at Ottawa, Canada. 

It is necessary to be a first-class scout to win merit badges. 








AM Patrol Leader of the Seal Patrol of Troop No. 31, 

Brooklyn, N. Y._ Many times I have wondered why there 
is not a World’s Brotherhood of Patrols. For instance my 
patrol and other Seal Patrols over this country can write to 
each other about the patrol activities. Now if we had a great 
many of the Seal Patrols we can call it the World’s Brother- 
hood of Seal Patrols. 

The Patrol Leaders can write and ask each other for some 
plans that would make not only their patrol better but the 
troop.—AARON DUBERSTEIN. 


Your suggestion is fine. We are answering it here so that 
other scouts, members of Seal Patrols, may begin correspond- 
ing with you. It would be almost impossible for us to under- 
take to find out every place that there is a Seal Patrol. You 
will appreciate this. 
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How I solved the most difficult problem I 
ever had as leader of my'patrol 

















HAVE been Senior Patrol Leader of our troop for 

nearly two years. I got along very well with the 
boys for the first two or three months, which gave us 
all a chance to work on scouting and to have a general 
good time. But the way things were going was too 
good to be true for a new boy wanted to join our troop 
and of course we consented to have him as a member. 

As soon as he was sure that he was a member he 
“let loose.’” Some of the things he did and said would 
have made a circus agent hire him on the spot. He be- 
came so annoying that the Scoutmaster told me he was 
going to dismiss him from the troop, but I asked the 
Scoutmaster to let me handle him for a while. He 
finally consented and gave me permission to do any- 
thing that would bring him back to his regular senses, 
as he called it. 

That very night I told the boy I wished to speak to 
him after the meeting. After the meeting I talked to 
him about his misconduct and promised to make him 
assistant patrol leader of the new patrol we were form- 
ing if he showed a decided change within the next 
month. At the end of the month, although he still 
had spells of raising ‘‘cain,’’ I could see that he had 
tried to do his best and I made him assistant patrol 
leader, and told him that he should set an example for 
the rest of the boys. I also told him that one of the 
other fellows would be glad to get his position if he 
started any of his old stunts. 

The plan worked wonderfully and to-day he is one 
of our best scouts, he works hard on his tests and he is 
a shark at signalling. 

Fellows, try it; if it don’t work let me know and I'll 
see if I can help you. 

Ropert L. MACAULEY, Age 15, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Scout Charles E.. Peterson of Madison, Minn., would 
like the names and addresses of boys who collect butter- 
flies, so that he may exchange specimens with them. 





O SETTLE an argument in our troop, kindly give me the 
correct pronunciation of the word “vitamin.’’—RICHARD 
J. Dotwicr. 
Vitamine—“i” as eye. 
“a” as in man. 
“i” as eye. 
accent on first syllable. 





I WOULD like to know if you throw a knife holding it be- 
tween your thumb and forefinger or throw it flat on the 

palm of your hand—also where I can get a copy of your book 
“Jack of All Trades.” —Frank R. BLACKFORD. 

Try throwing the knife yourself. The best way that works 
is the best way. 

You can secure my book “Jack or ALL TRADES” by writing 
to our Supply Department, 200 Fifth Avenue, and they will 
get the book for you. 





WOULD like to have a book on how to build cabins. I 

have a place in the woods where I could build one with my 
chums. Will you please send me the booklet as soon as 
possible.—M. C. ReEIck. 

A book on how to build “Camp Buildings and Scout 
Shelters’? can be secured from our Supply Department at soc. 





WOULD like to ask a few questions: 

1. Are there any outdoor “how-to-make”’ books? If so, 
please tell me where I could get them. 

2. What are the best books for learning the names of differ- 
ent plants of the United Statesp—OrBA Coon. 

1. Get “Dan Beard’s Outdoor Handibook,’’ which is sold 
through the Boy Scout Supply Department, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
for $2.50. 

2. Write to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for this information. 








AS I have seen so many letters so well answered in your page 
of the Boys’ Lire, I have decided to ask you for help 
on a few questions which I have listed below. 

1. Where may I obtain Indian goods, good arrows, and 
Spanish Yew wood for bows? 

2. Where may I get reliable information, whether in book 
form or not, about the customs, language, etc., and the present 
location or reservation of the different tribes of the Blackfeet 
Indians? 

3. Where may I obtain a list, with prices, of your books? 

—Tuos. H. PETERSON. 


In reply to your first question: The Indian Exhibits Com- 
pany of 143 West 43d Street, New York, have the genuine 
Sioux Feathered Metal Tip Arrows made by the Indians of 
South Dakota. These arrows are made of a hard grain wood 
and are covered with sinew to strengthen them. We have 
never heard of a Spanish Yew Wood Arrow and will endeavor 
to obtain more information in reference to same and inform 
you if we are successful. 

In reply to your second question: Many articles are to be 
found in the scientific magazines but I am quite sure that you 
can obtain the desired information by referring to the article 
relating to the different branches of this tribe in the Handbook 
of American Indians. You will find it under the heading 
“‘Siksika”’ and the book may be obtained in the Public Library. 
The reference given in connection with this article includes 
Grinnell’s “ Blackfoot Lodge Tales” which will give you much 
intimate information concerning their activities and every- 
day life 





LEASE tell the name of a book on Boat-Building, Skiffs 
and Duck-Boats, containing plans for the same. 
—GEORGE CHADWICK, JR. 
By all means get a copy of Boat-Building and Boating, 
published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, which was 
written to supply the wants of boys like you. 
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Scout Uniform Prices} | 
Guaranteed To July Ist. | 


Protection Afforded Throughout Camping Season jt 


Necessary Advances Held To A Minimum Despite Rising 
Cost Of Materials : 





Prices Effective February 15, 1923 Bt 
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Number Article Price - iii = 
503 Scout Hat, Regulation......... $2.50 Watch for the New Supply Catalog. - 
645 Boy Scout Coat, Regulation.... 3.45 By the time you receive this magazine, the of 
651 Boy Scout Breeches, Reguiation 2.40 special issue of Scouting devoted to the gr 
647 Scout Winter Shirt 2.25 complete Supply Catalog should be ready. - 
e e~ a: Te . Leslie Crump, well-known scout artist, has r 
648 Scout Summer Shirt. tetseeseee ESB furnished the attractive cover designs. Con- : 
649 Scout Woolen Shirt............ 4.00 siderable new material, including radio supplies, or 
Sep Soout Belt................... 50 is listed. 
527 Stockings, Woolen....... ..... 1.80 " goon | be = — copies = should ‘ 
527A Stockings, Woolen, Footless..... 1.80 ee ee aay a 7 
528 Stockings, Cotton............. -60 fe 
528A Stockings, Cotton, Footless. .... -60 _ 
591 Scout Leggings, Canvas........ .90 | oe 
641 Army Poncho................ 2.00 &. 
594 Scout Sweater................ 3.50 - 
564 Scout Mackinaw.............. 8.00 bi 
511 Boy Scout Shorts, Khaki...... 1.90 - 
512 Boy Scout Shorts, Woolen..... 2.75 : 
592 Scout Haversack.............. 2.50 \ 
See new Supply Catalog for Prices of Extra Quality and re 
Woolen garments, sold only on Troop orders. a 
Ol 
ta 
Scout Leaders’ Uniforms 
e 
Government Standard Khaki 
' 
Shipping Stock Made to 
* Cotton Khaki Weight Size Measure 
a ee 3 lbs. $4.75 $7.00 
643 Breeches........... 3lbs. 3.75 5.50 ‘ 
i 3lbs. 3.00 5.00 p 
Serge Woolen (Melton) b 
Made of 14 oz. fine O. D. Worsted Serge Made of 20 oz. O. D. fine officers’ cloth, Gov- : 
Note:—Whip Cord at same prices, if preferred. ernment Standard er . 
To measure only “Size Mesmuse . 
NEL 50) 5.0550 wade se KURI $28.00 523 Coat............. .....$15.00 $20.00 7 
SNUG osc xacanedien cues 13.50 S24 Breeches................ 7.50 9.50 $ 
ee cs x ca adn doe bane 12.00 524A Trousers................ 6.25 8.00 t 
t 
* P 
See Supply Catalog For Sizes , Ss 
501 Scoutmasters’ Hat............... $4.50 ; 
* 669 S. M. Hat, Stetson model, new..... 10.00 Special Note. : 
525 Leather Puttees............... . 5.25 Stick to official equipment; don’t rely upon substitutes ; 
566 Spiral OEE ea eee ee 2.25 a ““just as good.” If you soneee prices, com- : 
s ; ms pare also quality, workmanship and probable length of 
565 Mackinaw, Men’s.. ............ 9.00 service. Oficial uniforms are made at all times of U. S. 
595 Sweater, Men’s................. 4.00 Standard — — outwears other khaki and is as 
tough as cloth can be made. 
537 Poncho, 66290... . 2. eee eee ee 4.50 Mail orders shipped promptly. When in New York ; 
Allow three weeks for made-to-measure garments. Send for visit Scouts’ Arcade Store, 200 Fifth Ave. t 
special measurement blank. I 
@ 
] 
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‘The Mountain Goat at Home 
(Concluded from page 10) 














are not startled by the hunter who dis- 


they 
lodges rocks that go c lattering down the moun- 


tain side for the reason that falling rocks may 
be heard almost any time about the mountain 
sides where they live. 


They sometimes travel long distances to 
localities in the mountains where there is a 
certain kind of clay to be found which carries 
magnesia, salt soda, or alkali, of which the 
goats are very fond during the summer season; 
in fact it appears to be a necessity with them 
while they are moulting and during the season 
while they are living on green vegetables. 

Where goats are plentiful will be found 
trails leading around the mountain side and 
across the slopes to these clay beds or licks 
as they are commonly called, which the goats 
visit once or twice a week regularly during the 
summer season. 

The Mountain Sheep, deer, and elk use the 
same licks and it is astonishing the amount of 
earth those animals eat and carry away with 
them. I remember one place in particular in 
the White River Mountains in British Colum- 
bia where there is a big lick used principally 
by goats and sheep. They have eaten back 
into the mountain side some thirty feet or more 
forming a large cavern underneath the roots 
of some large fir trees. The roof of this under- 
ground cavern is, in some places, high enough 
for a man to stand upright. Ifsuch a clay 
bank cannot be found in the near vicinity of 
the feeding grounds the Mountain Goat will 
journey several miles across the valleys in 
order to reach one of these licks. 

I have seen goats and sheep in those licks 
at the same time where they seemed to get 
along peacefully together but I have never 
seen them feeding together on the ranges 
either in winter or summer at any time. A 
few goats may now and then be seen upon the 
winter feeding grounds of the Mountain Sheep 
but when this occurs the goats consort together 
and do not mix with the sheep. The goats 
shed their winter coat in June, July, and the 
forepart of August and by September fifteenth 
a new coat has grown to considerable length 
but it does not reach perfection until January. 

The Mountain Goat in traveling over the 
ranges appears to be unconcerned yet caution 
is so inbred in the animals that they do not 
lose it even though mortally wounded. 
Many times I have seen goats shot through 
in a vital part and only having a few moments 
to live—yet they would place themselves in 
such a position, if not knocked off their feet at 
once, so they would not roll down the moun- 
tain. The soles of their feet are like solid 
rubber and will stick to almost any surface 


without slipping. The hard outer shell of the 
hoof does not come down and form a base 
like the deer and elk hoofs but is worn away 
by the rough rocks over which they travel until 
the rubber-like cushion of the foot reaches 
below the outer-or hard shell. They also have 
duclaws that are like rubber balls and these 
are of great assistance to the goats in descend- 
ing steep rocks forming a brace or brake. 
Should the goat slip these rubber-like balls 
take a firm hold on the rocks and prevent the 
animal from sliding. 

It is unnecessary for me to give weights and 
measurements of Mountain Goats in this arti- 
cle for Dr. Hornaday has handled this subject 
far better than I could possibly do it, in his 
‘Campfires in the Canadian Rockies,” by 
Hornaday and Phillips. 

The Grizzly Bear no doubt kills a few 
Mountain Goats when they can be found off 
their native crags but I believe that the killing 
by bears is insignificant compared to the 
damage done to the young by the Golden 
Eagle as before stated. I have often seen a 
Golden Eagle throughout the mountains of 
British Columbia flying high in the air with 
a young kid in its claws and I have seen the 
carcasses of kids around the border of the 
nests of the Golden Eagle. I witnessed a 
fight once between a Golden Eagle and a full- 
grown Mountain Goat which I have described 
in a separate article for BOYS’ LIFE and which 
illustrated the goat’s ability to take care of it- 
self as soon as it reaches the age of maturity. 

Many Mountain Goats are probably killed 
from being caught in the avalanches of winter 
and hurled over the cliffs in the mass of moving 
snow because when the snow is just right and in 
the proper condition anything that disturbs it 
in any manner is liable to set the whole field 
moving and but few animals that are caught 
in one of these avalanches ever escape. If 
they are not carried over some towering cliff 
and dashed to death they are buried deep in 
the boiling, surging mass and when the snow 
reaches the bottom of the mountain the pres- 
sure from behind freezes it into one solid mass 


as hard as ice, so there is no chance for them to | 


extricate themselves. 


Generally in April when the sun begins to | 


regain its power the deep snow is softened on 
the southern slopes of the mountains and soon 
slips away leaving the ground bare. Here 
vegetation springs up very early consisting of 
Anamone, a species of wild onion, Indian Paint 
Brush, Snow Lilies, and many other forms of 
vegetation -of which the goats are fond and 
they seek these bare places as a feeding ground 
as soon as vegetation starts. 








‘The Slowly Closing Circle | 


(Concluded from page 11) 
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Two hundred feet away, dignified and 
solemn, a majestic elk was heading for the 
point of land just to Sid’s right. With short, 
careful steps it came closer, turning half 
broadside in its progress. It did not even 
turn its head to look at him. Its eyes were 
riveted on that point of land. 

Sid watched the glorious creature and 
grinned. ‘“ You’re safe, old-timer! Only if I had 
that camera of mine here, I’d take a shot at you, 
too.” The elk reached the shore, paused to 
shake itself, and walked on up the ridge back in 
the direction of North Fork. Sid watched it 
till it disappeared in a cluster of balsams. 

It took most of the afternoon to remove the 
pelts from eleven coyotes, and it was late when 
Sid arrived at the cabin on North Fork, with 
the big bundle across his shoulder. 


Bill Goodwin had supper waiting. After 











In J shinny Appleseed’s Footsteps 
(Concluded from page 22 | | 


listening to Sid’s story, he spoke for the first 
time. ‘‘You’ve had a good day. Coyotes’ 
skins are worth anyway four dollars apiece- 
besides the bounty.” 

“Ves,” Sid admitted, “ but I got soft-hearted 
and passed up that elk. It wouldn’t have been 
against the law to get him over at the lake, 
across the county line.” 

Bill Goodwin mumbled a protest. ‘“‘ No; 
you wouldn’t have been arrested for it, likely. 
But I wouldn’t have liked it.” 

Sid looked up quickly. “Why?” 

‘Because that elk was one of a bunch of six 
that I fetched over here myself three years 
ago. The government shipped ’em in a car 
from Jackson’s Hole. Then I hauled ’em 
in a wagon up North Fork here, and turned 
’em loose. The last time I made a report on 
the herd, I counted fifteen.” 
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is a double 
treat— 
peppermint- 
flavored— 
candy- YA, 


jacketed 


The Flavor 


Every 





Meal 






The Great American Sweetmeat 


Top off your meals with 
WRIGLEY’S and give your 
stomach a lift. 


It aids digestion—it 
provides the “bit of sweet” 
in beneficial form. 


Helps to cleanse the 


teeth and keep them 
healthy. 


WRIGLEY’S pays very 
big dividends on a very 
small investment. 


It’s the best chewing gum 
that can be made and it 
comes wax-wrapped to keep 

it in good condition. 














to four feet in height than those which are 
larger. Trees grown ina nursery are better than 
those dug from a forest. The latter usually 
have very poorly developed root systems and 
are rather likely to die if transplanted. Either 
later or before the trees are set out the side 
branches should be pruned back about:half way. 


1923 ° 


It was your National Scout Commissioner 
who first advised the planting of walnuts by 
sportsmen, boys, girls and scouts, and he is 
keeping up the fight to save the trees he so 
loved when he himself had his boyish hands 
and face stained with blotches of brown from 
“walnut juice.” 





Are you really at 
home in the woods? | 


Do you know the trees? 
ack, President American 


Good Scouts, boys and leaders. 
will enjoy reading ‘about the friends 
and enemies of trees; how they grow: 
It answers many 


It will Sener pleasure 
give k pi to you 
dave in the woods, because you will 
=o them better 
substantially 
By 4 ree ee | 
On approval 
American Tree Association 
1214 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


$1.00 - 
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MUSICAL 
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We have a wonderful new system of teaching note music 
















by mail and to the first pu upils in each ach locality we will give 
—yt- = Sogou’ Vio in, Tenor Banjo, Ukulele, Hawai- 
sf Guitar, Banjo- Kulele, Mandolin. 


io Mandolin or ‘Cornet absolutely free. very smal) 
charge for —— on Ww only expense. Pay nothing if ag 
do not learn to pay We also teach Piano and O; 
Complete outfit free. Write at once, no obligation. 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1815 Orchard St., Dept. 173 Chicago, Ill. 
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And Now It’s the Police! 


Boy Scouts are going to co- 
operate with the Police Department 
of New York City in handling some 
of its problems. There are about 
twelve thousand policemen and 
something like twenty-five thou- 
sand scouts, so the boys are hoping 
they are going to be able to meas- 
ure up to this new opportunity. 

On January 15th a conference 
was held in the office of the Chief Scout Executive, attended 
by National and local Scout officials, Barron Collier, who is 
a Deputy Police Commissioner of New York City, together 
with lieutenants representing the whole police force. They 
decided that a book of instructions for scouts should be pre- 
pared jointly by the Boy Scouts of America and the Police 
Department. This is in the hands of the Boy Scout Founda- 
tion of Greater New York, and before long we may expect to 
see scouts cooperating with the Police Department as efficiently 
as they managed the traffic last Columbus Day. 











Father and Son and the Eagles 


Troop 4, of Fort Smith, Ark., is very proud of its scout- 
master and Senior Patrol Leader. Postmaster Lee Rutz is 
the scoutmaster and Lee J. Rutz, his son, is the patrol leader. 
They have just celebrated their first birthday as Eagle Scouts. 
They passed their tests together and the father with his 39 
Merit Badges is only four ahead of Lee’s 35. Father and 
son were the first Eagle Scouts in the Fort Smith Council. 
Troop 4 was so inspired by their example that the other mem- 
bers got to work, and now it boasts of five Eagle Scouts and 
more Merit Badges than all the rest of the troops in the Fort 
Smith Council. Come on, Fort Smith! Let us see some new 
records! 


‘‘Goat Drive’’ a New One 


Boy Scouts of Hawaii performed 
a novel good turn when they recently 
aided in a “goat drive” for the pur- 
pose of determining the number of 
wild goats on the island. The goats 
are destroying the grass and forest 
cover. Upon the estimate arrived at 
the legislature will probably be asked 
to appropriate an amount to finance 
the extermination of these animals. 


The Round-Up 


At the time that this is being written 
local councils and scoutmasters have 
reported prospects of new registrations in the territories of 
90,000! Now is the time for you fellows who have always 
wanted to join but never got around to it to sign up. Right 
now, so as to get in training before the camping season starts; 
the woods are wonderful in March, and the birds are beginning 
to consider summer housekeeping in most localities. 

To you boys who are scouts, here is a chance to do a big 
Good Turn for Scouting and that busy Scoutmaster of yours. 
You know how much he has done for you—the troop meetings 
he has managed, the hikes and camping trips he arranged for 
you, and what a good pal he is in every way. Here’s a chance 
to show that you appreciate him by bringing in another scout. 
Your scoutmaster is probably working harder than you know 
to boost the membership of your troop. Do him a Good Turn 
and help him. 














Good Turn Saves Life 


The daily “Good Turn” takes on a deep significance when 
the Good Turn means the saving of a human life 


In Milwaukee but a short time ago Scout Archer wason the 
alert to fulfil the daily obligation of rendering a kindness to 
someone, when, in watching some boys playing tag on a box 
car, he saw a small lad suddenly fall from the car to the middle 
At the same moment the scout saw a switch 


of the track. 
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The Scouts of St. Louis offered to the Chicf Scout Executive, | 


on his recenl trip, one of the finest examples he has seen of the 
‘As I have traveled from city to city I have 
realized more than ever,” he writes, 
all and a brother to every other Scout. 
thing at every station to see the fine boys drawn up, and those 
eager faces beaming a welcome. 
to place, but the Scout spirit does not change; 
At St. Louts, 
Mr. West, ten boys, 
picked from cighi different troops in the city. They met Mr. 
West at the station and served as his orderlies during his visit. 


it goes on forever.” 


The Scouts were honored guests on the platform at the big mass | 


meeting held at the high school, and more than one of the bovs 
who saw them up there made up his mind to practice hard his 


' merit badge work, so that next time he might be cligible for such a 


ee 


| Ralph R. Silé ott, Jr., Troop 49; 





the Local Council gave a luncheon, and the 


part. Next day, 
“Some Eats! O Boy!” 


Guards were guests again. 
verdict. 

Following are the names of the lucky ten: 

H. H. Seay, Troop 26; Echeal T. Feinstein, Troop go; 


Austin Jones, Troop 80; 
— as South vood B. 
Troop 2 


Paul O. Hageman, Troop 28; 
Brenner, Troop 38; Lucius B. Morse, 
Morse, Troop 2: Edward Carroll Sibley, 


Echeal Feinstein proved himself every inch an Eagle Scout © 
was loudly © 
applauded by the hundreds of other scouts who crowded around © 


and delivered an impressive address of welcome, which 1 
the station to greet the Chief Scout Executive. 

“To Mr. James E. West: 

“On behalf of the Boy Scouts of St. Louis, I wish to take this 
opportunity to extend to you our most hearty greetings. We con- 
stder it a great privilege to assemble here with you this morning. 

“We hope that we may carry on as true Scouts with the idea 
always in our minds of service to others first. We trust thai by 
so living we may bring you much happiness, Mr. West, as well 
as credit to our nation, as red-blooded American citizens. 

“ Assuring you of our complete cooperation with the plans and. 
policies laid down by Headquarters, we, the Boy Scouts of St. 
Louts, wish to remain your friends.” 


It has been an inspiring | 


a spectal guard of honor was appointed for © 
Eagle Scouts every one of them, who were | 


was their + 


John J. Floreth, Troop 33; 7 
Robert - 


“that a Scout is a friend to : 


The faces change from place © 
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engine thundering down the rails towards the car and the un- 
conscious boy. 

Archer ran to the child and reached him in time to pull him 
over the side of the track to safety. Later, the scout revived 
the boy by first-aid measures, and saw him to his home. 


Three Eagles in One Family 


When Scout James Friar of Troop No. tor, Gesu Catholic 
Church, Milwaukee, received his Eagle Badge at a big public 
Court of Honor meeting not long ago, he was following in the 
trail of his two brothers. 

William Friar, the next older brother, now Senior Patrol 
Leader of Troop ror, has been an Eagle for several years, as 
has the oldest brother James, now a senior at Marquette 
University, still enrolled on the troop’s roster as an Associate 
Scout. 


meeting of the 
Board it was 
phasize the out- 
SCOUTING, 
the Camping 
time of the 13th 
ing. It was, 
termined that it 
to hold the An- 


At the last 
Executive 
decided to em- 
door feature of 
and _ especially 
Program, at the 
Annual Meet- 
therefore, de- 
would be best 
nual Meeting at such a time and 
under such con- ditions as would 
permit the members of the National Council to visit the Boy 
Scout Camps in Palisades Interstate Park, the largest boys 
camp in the world. 

The National Council will, therefore, meet regularly in 
March as constitutionally required, and adjourn its annual 
meeting until July. 


Juvenile Court Closes When Scouting Enters 


The Scouts of Battle Creek, Michigan, practice the first 
scout Law, and a more trustworthy crowd you can not find 
enrolled anywhere. Battle Creek’s goal for the Round-Up 
was 500 registered scouts and every one of them means to 
live up to the reputation that has been earned. Judge Walter 
North, Circuit Judge, Calhoun County, told them recently that 
no boy scout had ever yet come before his court charged with 
a criminal act. He said, ‘Show me a boy who respects his 
Scout Oath and who believes in the Scout Law and it will be 
a young fellow who is well past the pitfalls of youth and hap- 
pily on the way to good citizenship. There is no other juvenile 
activity being carried on to-day that is as productive of good 
results as the Boy Scout Movement. Instead of leaving 
a boy to waste in idleness and drift away at will, it gets him 
working along lines which appeal to his enthusiasm, and at 
the same time develops the best that is in him. 








Anniversary Week 


Anniversary Week, from February 8th to 14th, was cele- 
brated with appropriate ceremonies by practically every troop 
in the United States. Each scout recommitted himself to 
the Scout Oath and Law. In most cases the communities, 
churches and schools united with the scouts in celebrating 
their thirteenth birthday. Particular emphasis was laid on the 
volunteer worker—there are nearly 127,000 of them, serving 
the Movement in some capacity. On February 8th, the 
Scouts’ Birthday, not only the boys, but the whole community 
gave special recognition to the scoutmasters and their assist- 
ants, on whose shoulders falls the heaviest responsibility. 

The schools cooperated on February oth with scout speeches 
and demonstrations, fire drills, first aid, safety first and fire- 
manship exhibitions. 

February 11th was Scout Sunday, and scout services were 
held in the churches, special emphasis being laid on the Scout- 
masters, the need for an effectiveness of their cooperation, and 
the support the community owes its volunteer workers. 

Some communities held a big demonstration on Saturday, 
others preferring to feature Monday, Lincoln’s Birthday. 
The demonstrations included parades, barbecues, rallies, etc. 

Every scout and every troop made efforts to do special 
Good Turns during the whole week, but Friend’s Day was 
a particular occasion for this. Scouts visited hospitals, and 
performed good turns for the community. 

Father and Son Banquets, public mass meetings, Court of 
Honor sessions and meetings of Mothers’ Auxiliaries supple- 
mented regular troop activities. 


A Court of Honor Report 


Credit is due the Court of Honor records of Rochester, 
N. Y., for the following excerpts: 

Scout Harry Tompkins of the Roosevelt Troop passed 
15 Merit Badges last Spring during a Troop Advancement 
drive. 





The Chair- man of _ the 
Court of Honor thinking that 
the boy had slipped through 
most of his re- quirements 
without any real work, 
proceeded _ to cross - examine 
him as follows: 

“What did you do for your 


Merit Badge?” 
“T wired my father’s house,” 
replied Tomp- kins. 
“How did you earn your Automobile Merit Badge?” 
“T designed and built an automobile.”’ 
“How fast will it go?” 
(Concluded on page 56) 
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The Trial of Beelzebub 


By George Gladden | 


a 











H§! HAD been having a fine time all night 
in a‘ bag of crackers in my pack- sack, 
which I always keep in a back corner of my 
little six-by-six waterproof tent—together 
with some dry kindling, in case of rain. I had 
heard him repeatedly, rustling the paper, and 
knew what he was about. But I knew, also, 
that he appreciated the crackers, so I didn’t 
disturb him. Why should I? 

The boys had been-a bit late in getting to 
sleep the night before (they simply had to do 
about so much talking, first), but all was now 
as quiet as a churchyard in the cabin, on the 
little flat below my tent-site. It was nearly 
broad daylight of a lovely spring morning, 
but even the upper rim of the sun had not yet 
appeared above the skyline of the eastern hills. 

I kad been lying awake on my cot, waiting 
for the first, slim red segment to appear above 
the horizon, and listening meanwhile to the 
beautiful and gradually increasing bird-chorus. 
If there is a lovelier time in the woods, I don’t 
— what it is—unless it be sunset. 

As the red rim appeared in the skyline, I sat 
up in my blankets and watched it grow. Then 
I slipped softly from under them, put my feet 
on the one plank which served as the floor of 
my tent, and picked up my boots. 

‘During ,the morning, one of the boys 
brought in a huge and vicious snapping tur- 
tle he had captured in a swamp near by, and 
all hands assembled to hear the life-history of 
the ugly reptile. (Ours is a Natural History 
Group, and we are interested in everything 
that is alive. All birds and mammals espe- 
cially are our friends.) 

The boys soon learned why they had best 
be mighty careful in handling the snapper, 
and why, in carrying him—by the tail, of 
course—they should hold him at arm’s length, 
unless they wanted to lose a good-sized chunk 
irom a leg, or half a hand, gouged off by the 
snapper’s hooked jaws. 

“Well,” said I, after the lads had examined 
the captive as best they could, while he hissed 
and threatened: “‘now that you have him, 
what are we going to do with him? Let’s 
name him, first.’’ 

The names of various Prussian generals 
were promptly suggested, but I reminded them 
that the war was over. ‘How about Beelze- 
bub?” I ventured. 

“Who was he?” asked Bob. 

“The ‘divvle,’ if ,you will; he’s commonly 
called that.” 

“That’s fine,” laughed Bob. 
is as wicked as the Old Boy, himself. 
shall we do with him?” 

“Make soup of him,” said some one 
promptly. ‘“ He’s good to eat, isn’t he, Chief?” 

“Well, I suppose you could eat him, if you 
cooked him sufficiently—and were hungry 
enough,”’ I answered. 

“We'll take care of that,” they laughed. 
\nd so they had about decided that they 
would have turtle soup for dinner, when Mac 
suddenly spoke up. 

“T am against killing Beelzebub, or hurting 
him in any way,” he declared, emphatically. 
“T move we take him down to the lake and 
heave him in. In fact, we can’t do anything 
else, if we are to be true to our principle of 
being g kind to all harmless creatures. 

‘Do you call that critter harmless, after 
what the Chief has just said about him, and 
what you have seen yourself?” demanded 
Bob and Beelzebub proceeded to demonstrate 
his sweet temper by biting, short off, the end 
of a stick an inch thick. One lightning-like 
stroke of the hawk-beak had done the trick. 
At that stage of the debate I thought I saw a 
chance, and interposed. 

“Suppose we /ry him,”’ I suggested. “‘ Bob, 
you can be the district attorney, and Mac can 
be attorney for the defendant. The rest of 
you boys can be the jury, and I’ll be the judge. 
Order in the court! Gentlemen of the jury, 
please be seated.’’ And the jury sat down on 
a log, while I perched ona stump—the bench. 

“May it “please the Court, and gentlemen of 
the jury,’ began Bob, very formally. “I am 
in favor of executing the defendant, and making 
soup of him, and for these reasons: 

‘First, he deserves to die, anyhow, because 
of the wrong he has already done. The Chief 

-I mean the learned Court—says this cruel 
animal will swim along under the surface of 
the water, grab a duck by the leg, drag the 
poor bird down to the bottom and drown him. 
Then he will tear him to pieces and devour him. 
He can eat under water because of a valve 
which holds his throat shut, while he works his 
jaws. That right, Chief?” I nodded. 


1923 


“He certainly 
What 


“Very well, then, I contend that this wicked 
and cruel creature is a destroyer of useful life, 
and a cowardly murderer and assassin, as well. 
He waylays our friends, the birds, and he | 
deserves to die for that alone. 

“Secondly, we need the soup, anyhow; and, 
it is perfectly lawful to take life for fodd. | 
That’s all, your Honor.”’ And Bob sat down, 
with a grin, his foot still on Beelzebub. 

“The attorney for the defendant will please | 
take the case,’ I said; and Mac got slowly to | 
his feet. (That lad is going to be a lawyer some | 
day.) 

“May it please the Court, and gentlemen 
of the jury,” he began, very deliberately. 
“You have just heard the learned District 
Attorney say that we need the soup, anyhow. 
I deny that statement. All of us brought into 
the woods all the grub we need; and even if we 
hadn’t we can get what we want at Hogan’s 
only a couple of miles distant. Therefore, this 
is not a good reason for taking this poor crea- 
ture’s life. 

“The learned District Attorney says that a 
snapper will pull a duck under water, drown 
him, and devour him. Well, neither is that a 
good reason for killing and eating him. He | 
does that only when and because he is /ungry: 
not because he is merely cruel. In fact, I 
deny that he has any idea of cruelty. 

‘And the learned District Attorney argues 
that it is perfectly proper for us to take life to 
satisfy our hunger. Why, then, is it not lawful 
for this defendant, Beelzebub, to do the same? 
I admit that the defendant kills ducks to cat. 
But we, supposedly swperior human beings kill 
ducks, and other creatures, too, simply for 
‘sport,’ as we call it. Therefore, the snapper 
is on a higher plane than we are. The Chief has 
often called our attention to the fact that the 
only animals which kill, evidently when they 
are not hungry, are the weasel, the wolf, the 
sheep-killing dog, and civilized man, who is 
easily the most destructive and cruel and 
blood-thirsty of all creatures. 

““Bob—I mean, the learned District Attor- 
ney—calls your attention to the defendant’s 
obviously bad temper. Well, look at him, 
gentlemen of the jury, and remember what he 
has been through: I don’t pretend he is an 
angel; he certainly looks pretty grouchy now. 
Probably he would bite a chunk out of Bob’s 
foot, if he could reach it. But how would 
you like to be pried out of your favorite 
swamp, and snaked half a mile through the 
—_ by your tail—supposing you had one? 

Gentlemen of the jury, this is no laughing | 
matter! 

“Why, gentlemen of the jury, continued | 
Mac, warming up to his subject, “should we 
kill and eat this poor dumb creature? Certainly 
not because he follows his natural instinct and | 
eats when he is hungry. We go out = 
guns and dogs, and kill ducks for ‘fun.’ The 
defendant kills when he needs to eat—and for | 
that purpose, only. I contend that Beelzebub | 
has done nothing for which he should be 
punished in any way. I ask, therefore, that 
he be found ‘not guilty,’ and that he be dis- 
charged unharmed, and given his entire 
liberty, of which we are’ now depriving him 
unjustly.”, And Mac sat down, while the 
jury applauded. 

“T think I will dispense with the charge to 
the jury, as unnecessary”’ I remarked. “They 
will please retire and deliberate upon a ver- | 
dict.”” There was a slight pause while the jury 
put their heads together, and held a whispered 
consultation. Then up rose Big Henry. 

“May the Court please,” he said, “we have 
decided upon a verdict.” 

“Gentlemen of the jury, have youagreed upon 
a verdict? If so, you may make it known, Mr. 
Foreman.”’ And Big Henry arose again, to his | 
full, lanky height. | 

“The unanimous verdict of the jury, your 
Honor,” he said, “is that the defendant, 
Beelzebub, be acquitted” (loud applause). “ But 
we recommend that the initials ‘C. W.’—for 
Camp Woodchuck—and the year of his cap- 
ture be carved upon his carapace by the 
District Attorney, after which he (the said 
Beelzebub) shall be consigned to the lake.” | 
(More applause.) 

All of which was promptly done, with an 
appropriate amount of yelling and laughter. 

So that is how these lads treated Beelzebub; 
and I have described the performance sub- 
stantially as it happened, because I want to 
have my boy scout readers realize that it is 
entirely possible, and altogether commendable, 
to develop a kindly spirit toward even the 
ugliest dumb creature. | 
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camping lore—how to make a 
cabin, boat, box-kite—200 dandy 
stunts. Given Free for 4 tags 
from Honor Bright Shirts or 
Blouses. We send first tag free. 
Then ask Mother to go to the 
store and buy 3 Honor Bright 
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VERY boy wants to 

be well-dressed these 
days. He wants a shirt 
that will stand rough and 
tumble, too, without 
splitting or seams pulling 
out. 


Honor Bright Shirts and 
Blouses are made for live 
American Boys. They’re 
strong ; they’re good-look- 
ing; and they’re cut 
roomy and comfortable. 
You can get them in the 
newest striped patterns, 
, i in khaki or blue. With 
\, regular military or 
buttoned-downcollar. 
Big pocket, re- 
.inforced; 
white pearl 
buttons. 
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Remarkable examples of snow scul pluring 


To Guide Night Flyers 


S NIGHT flying increases it becomes very important 


that the pilots high aloft in the darkness should have 
illuminated sign posts to guide them. It is impossible 
to make a safe landing without a signal from the 


landing field and knowledge of the direction of the wind. 
An ingenious device has just been installed by the U. S. 
Army Air Service for this purpose at the Wilbur Wright Field 
at Dayton. It is known as the A. G. A. Emergency Landing 
Field Light and gives the pilot explicit direction for making a 
landing while he is flying at a great altitude. 

The principal feature of the light is a great arrow painted 


white which acts 
like a great weather 
vane. The arrow 


always points in the 
direction from which 
the wind comes. To 
make the arrow visi- 
ble at night a bright 
line shines on its 
white surface. The 
field light is. besides, 
automatic, the light 
being turned on at 
night and off in the 
morning by means of 
a delicate thermostat 
like the automatic 
lighthouses. The 
apparatus is so deli- 
cate that the darken- 
ing of the sky by a 
suddenthunderstorm 
will serve to turn on 
the light. When the 
clouds pass and the 
sun is out, the light is 
automatically turned 
off signals 
can be depended up- 
on to operate auto- 
matically for months 
at a time without 
any human hand 
touching them. 


Sculptors Who 
Work in Snow 


These 


Every boy at one 

time or another has of course built a snow man. The usual 
method is to roll two great balls of snow, one of which makes 
the head while the other serves as the body. An old hat, a 
pipe and a broom-stick lend a life-like appearance. It is 
possible to make very artistic statues of snow which with care 
will last for a long time. The photograph here reproduced 
shows what can be done with skill and patience. The ferocious 
looking dinosaurs beside the drinking fountain are modelled 
entirely of snow. Their great size may be seen by comparison 
with the figure of a man standing beside them. By wetting 
the snow from time to time and allowing it to freeze, the 
statues are covered with a sheet of ice which preserves them 
for a long time. 


Sailing Against the Wind 


This craft is driven at high speed through the water by an 
ordinary screw propeller, which in turn is driven by an aero- 
plane propeller turned by the wind. An aeroplane propeller 
twenty or thirty feet in diameter is used. To enable it to 
clear the deck it is mounted on a steel tower. The air pro- 
peller is geared to a turbine which drives the screw in the stern 


of the boat. Is is of course necessary for the air propeller to 








The new aerial flying guides as seen by 
day and by night 


By F. A. Collins 


directly face the wind, in order to develop power from it. An 
ingenious arrangement makes it possible for the air propeller 
to be turned to face the wind no matter from which direction 
it may blow. The accompanying photograph was taken with 
the boat sailing merrily along at right angles to the wind. 
As the force of the wind increases, no matter from what angle 
it comes, the speed of the boat goes up When the wind dies 
out this unique power boat 1s becalmed. 


Analyzing a Broad Jump 
This ingenious device makes it possible to measure accu- 
rately the amount of energy a jumper exerts at the moment 
he leaves off the ground Every boy will appreciate the im- 
portance of such a test. The runner starts well back of the 
line, and after a sharp dash puts all his strength into the push 
which launches him from the ground on his jump. The length 
of the jump may not measure accurately the power exerted 
by the jumper. A mistake in footing at the critical moment, 
or the position of the body or perhaps the length of the last 
step before the jump is made, must all be taken into consid- 
eration. This device shows the jumper just how much 
energy he exerts, and thus enables him to analyze his jump 
scientifically and find just what is wrong with it. With this 
information he may be able to increase the length of the jump 
next time. A similar apparatus is used for measuring the 

power exerted in other forms of athletic sport. 


Gibraltar a Great Aerial Base 


“As strong as Gibraltar’ has long beena popular compari- 
son. With the changed conditions of warfare, 
however, the famous rock of Gibraltar has lost 
much of its importance. Engineers are now 
busy transforming the great fortress into an 
impregnable air station. Tunnels are to be dug 
in the hill in all directions, and great cellars 
dug in the rock in which great fleets of air 
craft of all kinds may be housed safe from any 
possible attack from an enemy from the sea, 
land, or air. The fortress will be equipped 
with extensive oil tanks, repair shops, bomb and 
aerial torpedo stores and great supplies of am- 
munition. From the central hall inside the 
rock galleries will be run to outside landing 
stations. There will be several tiers connected 
by great elevators which will raise or lower the 
air craft from level to another. It is 
planned to concentrate here the largest air fleet 
in the world. 


one 


New Use for Minnows 


America is sending millions of minnows to 
the Holy Lands to fight mosquitoes. There is 
a great demand for them in large quantities in 
Spain, the Philippines and other places. Every 
boy who-has caught little fish in creeks and 
ponds by means of nets or by plunging his 
hand in the water, will understand of course 
that it is impossible to catch minnows fast 
enough for such a purpose. The 
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until it grows dangerous. The new method of combating it 
is to spray the surface of the water with oil, just as the fog 
begins to form and continue the operation. 
In the test made on the Monongahela River, 
it was found that the fog was quickly dis- 
sipated by the thin spray of oil. The test 








Measuring the energy of an athlete 


was made under favorable conditions when a heavy fog was 
in process of formation. Other tests upon a much larger 
scale will be made in the near future. 


Streets on Stilts 


If our cities continue to grow larger, as of course they 
will, the streets will soon be too small to hold the crowds. 
In New York the limit will soon be reached, and some new 
and ingenious way must be invented for accommodating 
pedestrians and traffic. The cities of the future will no doubt 
present a very curious sight, with tiers of streets and sidewalks 
held high in the air on stilts. One of the plans considered is 
to run new streets midway between regular surface streets in 
the middle of a block, but high enough to clear all the traffic 
of the surface. A series of tunnels will then be cut through 
the solid blocks of buildings or houses. Such streets will 
therefore be covered over most of their distance. There will 
be a regular passage way for vehicles with sidewalks at either 
side. Another plan is to build decks completely over the 
surface streets, thus making the present streets double or even 
triple decked. Still another plan is to hang a series of side- 
walks on the faces of tall buildings in the crowded sections 
thus giving the pedestrians a choice of half a dozen different 
sidewalks at various levels in passing along the street. 

Aviation in America 

It is common to hear people lament the lack of enterprise 
in America in flying. It is generally pointed out that although 
the Wrights were the inventors of the aeroplane, or at least 
first mastered practical flying, many other countries have far 
surpassed us. Curiously enough one hears much the same 
talk abroad, when America is held up as a standard of prog- 
ress. It is the old story of the prophet in his own country. 
As a matter of fact, the most remarkable feat in regular com- 
to-day is to be seen in the 
United States. The air mail 
service weaves back and forth 


mercial aviation in the world 





little fish are especially raised 
by the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
for the purpose. They are the 
top water minnow, familiar 
to every boy. In transporting 
them for such great distances 
overseas the fish must, of course, 
be packed with great care, 
and be carried in fresh water, which must be 
frequently renewed on the voyage. They 
are, besides, very exacting as to their diet on 
a journey, and must be carefully fed to keep 
them in good health, and to keep up their 
appetites, which makes them valuable. By 
eating up the mosquitoes the minnows destroy 
the germs of malaria and other disease and 
perform an important service. 





Fighting Fogs 


A method has at last been discovered for 
successfully fighting fog. All navigators have 
recognized fog as their greatest enemy, while 
ashore the presence of fogs is scarcely less 
dreaded. An interesting experiment has been 
made under Government supervision near 
Pittsburgh in fighting this ancient enemy 
which has proven wonderfully successful. 
When cold air comes in contact with large 








every day across the continent 
in winter and summer, good 
weather and bad. There is no 
other air service in the world 
to-day which approzches this 
for its length or speed of 
transmission. Another inter- 
esting fact is that the most 
successful commercial flying 
experiment in Europe, the 
service between London and 
Paris, depends very largely for 
its success upon the patronage 
of American air travellers. 


A Church on Wheels 


A complete church mounted 
on an automobile truck is now 
touring the country. It is 
smaller than a moving van. 
The automobile body is built 
to resemble a church and a 
small steeple rises from the 
roof. The steeple is arranged 
to fold down when the church 
runs into a garage or passes 
under a low bridge. The ser- 








bodies of water of warmer temperature, fog 
- begins to form and may increase in density 


Sailing against the wind 


mon is usually preached 


from a platform at the rear. 
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I, FELLOWS, bike weather is almost here. So 


is camping time and swimming time and 


fishing time and all the rest of the real spring and gg ° ry) 
summer fun. BOYS’ LIFE has been looking The Road Riders 
along the trail ahead, the trail that reaches 

toward the good old summer-time with its out- B 

of-door sport and real fun. Your magazine has y 
anticipated your interest in all this and has 
planned to give you a taste of the real things. 
For instance, there is a big “bike” story on the 
way. It is a corker. The name of it is 





Frank Farrington 





SIX-HUNDRED MILE endurance run on a 

wheel is “some grind” in itself, but when un- 
fair competition is added to that, combined with 
treachery, trickery and absolute, downright vil- 
lainy, the result is liable to produce a fine story, 
and it has. It is the biggest, most thrilling and 
most gripping “bike” story that has been written 
in years. Mr. Farrington has developed a mighty 
likable character in Tom McBride. If you area 
“bike hound” or if you like a gripping, thrilling 
story, full of action, you can’t miss this yarn. 


What Are You Going To Do When You Grow Up? 





HAT is a mighty important ,ques- 

tion that every boy has to settle 
for himself soon enough. We'll war- 
rant you have been thinking a lot 
about it lately, almost every spare 
moment when you: haven’t had any- 
thing more important to think of, the 
question has crept into your mind, 
“What am I going to do when I am 
a man? What will I enjoy doing 
most? At what work can I with my 
talents earn the most money, do the 
most good, and be the happiest?” Such 
questions are bothersome. They are 
puzzling. They almost worry you. 
You do not want to make a mistake, 
for you may make yourself unhappy 
through life. It’s mighty serious 
business. 






































OYS’ LIFE has arranged with Mr. 
William R. James to secure first- 
hand information from a number of 
prominent men which will probably 
help you a great deal in selecting your 
vocation. He will interview railroad 
men, architects, engineers, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, printers, plumbers, 
business men, authors, artists, news- 
paper men, and men who are fromi- 
nent in all forms of occupations and 
they will tell you, through him, why 
they like their particular vocations, 
and what you may expect to get out 
of the same vocation if you decide to 
follow it. This series of articles will 
start soon. They will be well worth 
reading. Watch for them. 
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N this assignment we wish to outline briefly the fol- 
lowing subjects with the view.of showing their relation 
to one another and to radio in general: 

1. Electron flow. 
Electro-magnetic 
fields. 
3. Induction. 

t. Electron flow is another name for current flow. All 
bodies are made up of electrons. Normally, these elec 
trons are uniformly distributed throughout the entire sub 
stance each positive electrical unit being balanced and 
paired off, so to speak, with a negative unit. As a rule 
these pairs form little groups of pairs, small collections of 
positive and negative units, comprising, in all, many 
individual electrons. Such groups are electrically neutral, 
the sum total of negative and positive values being zero. 
Under these conditions the substance is said to have a 
is neither negatively nor positively 


a Magnetic fields. 
| b Electric fields. 


zero potential—it 
charged. 

When a current of electricity is started in a conductor 
one or more of the negative electrons of each group is 
separated from its associates and driven along the wire. 
This flow of negative electrons constitutes an electric current. 
Consequent upon the flow, the groups of electrons left behind 
find themselves lacking in negative units. A deficiency of 
this kind means that there is here a surplus of plus units in 
each group. Hence that portion of the conductor from which 
the negative electrons have been driven is said to bear a 
positive charge. And “by the same token,” that portion to 
which the electrons have passed is said to bear a negative 
charge—it contains an excess of negative units. Where the 
current flow is continuous new electrons coming from behind 
take the place of those electrons which have gone before. 
The electron distribution is then maintained at normal and 
though there is a steady electron flow there is no concentra- 
tion of electrons, and consequently no charge. 

The ordinary battery is the most familiar device for supply- 
ing the driving force by means of which electron flow is insti- 
tuted. The energy of such a battery is chemical. When the 
terminals of a battery are connected to a conductor the cur- 
rent immediately begins to flow. The direction of this flow 
is from the minus to the plus. The plus terminal may be said 
to exert a pull or attraction for the negative electrons. The 
minus exerts a push and drives the electrons away from it. 
Many bodies resist electron flow, and currents cannot be 
made to pass along them. Such bodies are called non-con- 
ductors, dielectrics or insulators. Bodies in which currents 
or electron streams are easily set up are known as conductors. 
Copper is one of the most useful conductors we have. 

In order to maintain a continuous flow of electrons a con- 
tinuous driving force must be applied and the electrons must 
have some place to go. In a battery whose terminals are 
disconnected (Fig. 1 a) there can be no continuous flow 
although, it should be noted that due to the initial impulse, 
the ends of the battery terminals hold electric charges—a plus 
charge at the end of the plus lead—a minus charge at the end 
of the minus lead. When the terminals are joined however 
as in Fig. 1 b, the electrons are not blocked but enjoy a free 
path around the circle (in the direction indicated by the 
arrows) and continue to flow until the chemical energy of the 
cell is no longer sufficient to supply the requisite driving force. 
The battery is then said to be run down or discharged. 

Alternating currents do not require a closed circuit for their 
flow, because upon reaching the ends of the leads the electrons 
turn back and flow in the opposite direction with the reverse 
of the direction of the driving force. Fig. 1, c and d illustrates 
the flow of an alternating current in an open circuit, “G” 
being the generator which drives the electrons first one way, 
then the other way. A closed circuit is thus observed to be 
a non-essential in alternating current flow. 

2. Electro-magnetic fields of force involve two separate 
elements, namely (a) Magnetic fields of force and (b) Electric 
fields of force. 

(a). Every current of electricity is surrounded by magnetic 
fields of force. These fields exist in the “ether” or space 
encompassing the conductor of the current. 





When the cur- 
rent flows, the surrounding ether is stressed and a magnetic 
field is said to be built up around the conductor. This 
field extends outwardly from the wire for some distance. If 
the current flow is constant the magnetic field is constant; 
if the current fluctuates, the field fluctuates also. When the 
current is cut off the field collapses upon the conductor. In 
so doing a peculiar thing happens—a second or induced current 
appears in the wire even after the flow of the initial current 
has ceased, and this second current flows in the same direction 
as did the original current. This phenomenon of current 
flow; of expanding magnetic field; of current stoppage and 
of collapse of magnetic field with the production of a second 
or induced current, is aptly illustrated in Fig. 2. Here, a 
represents a boy about to blow through the rubber tube “t.”’ 
“B” represents him actually blowing and shows the expansion 
of the tube walls due to the pressure of the air, most of which, 
however, issues from the end at x. In diagram “C” he has 
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stopped blowing and the tube collapses but during its collapse 
it drives out the air stored in the expanded tube so that a 
current continues to flow from x. Of course, when a current 
passes through a wire, the surface of the wire does not really 
expand, but there is, nevertheless, a storage action of mag- 
netic force in the surrounding space and with the cessation 
of the current flow this stored force collapses and produces a 
second current in a manner very similar to the production of 
a second air current when the rubber tube collapses. With 
alternating currents we have, of course, alternating expansion 
and contraction of the magnetic fields. 


OW, just as the collapse of a magnetic field produces a 

current running in the same direction as that of the initial 
current so the expansion of a magnetic field produces, or 
tends to produce, a current in the conductor flowing in a 
direction contrary to the initial current. This and the pre- 
ceding phenomena are called “‘self-induction” and account 
for the effect of a coil of wire upon the movement of electrons 
through it. This is of importance in all radio equipment and 
is the basis of tuning coil action. 

(b). When negative electrons are concentrated in one por- 
tion of a body that portion bears a negative charge and the 
opposite portion is said to hold a positive charge. Again, if 
two bodies such as sealing wax and a silk handkerchief are 
rubbed briskly together one of the bodies loses electrons and 
the other acquires them. The body which acquires the elec- 
trons is said to be negatively charged and the body which 
loses them, positively charged. In the case of such charges 
the electrons are at rest—indeed all charges ‘are static 
nevertheless, though at rest, the electrons exert a pressure or 
stress upon the surrounding ether. This stress is called an 
electrostatic or simply an electric stress to distinguish it from 
the magnetic stress which accompanies electrons in motion. 
Electric stress differs markedly from magnetic stress. It 
does not induce currents and has no magnetic effect upon iron 
etc., such as is exhibited in magnetism. However, just as 
magnetic stress induces currents, so electric stress induces 
charges in near-by bodies. These induced charges are of 
opposite sign precisely as induced currents are of opposite sign. 
It is to be noted that wireless waves, the driving forces of re- 
ceiving antenna currents, are composites of alternating electric 
and magnetic fields. Upon coming in contact with the receiving 
antenna charges and currents are induced in the wire. 
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3. In speaking of magnetic and electric fields we have al- 
ready made mention of induction. We need simply say 
therefore that induction is a phenomenon whereby mag- 
netic and electric fields are re-converted into electric cur- 
rents and electric charges. Fluctuating magnetic fields 
induce fluctuating electric currents of opposite sign: 
electric fields induce charges of opposite sign. 

Thus, the whole of wireless resolves itself into the pro- 
duction of suitable electric currents: into the radiation of 
alternating magnetic and electric fields (waves), and the 
re-conversion of these ficlds into currents at the receiving 


station. By modulating the transmitting currents, the 
radiated electro-magnetic waves are correspondingly 


modulated and these in turn induce similarly modulated 
currents in the receiver. The device used for effecting 
this modulation in the transmitting station is called the 
modulator. The device for converting received currents 
into sounds is called the phone receiver. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon an understanding 
of these fundamental facts of wireless and electricity. 
Accordingly the reader may wisely undertake the following 

‘experiments, since they will serve to fix important ideas 
detinitely in mind. 

A simple battery may be made with a drinking glass 
or preserve jar, some salt, and two strips of metal one inch 
wide and about four inches long. One of these strips should 
be zinc, the other copper; and to each should be attached a 
short length of copper wire for leads. Fill the jar about 34 
full with water; stir in a heaping teaspoonful of salt and stand 
the metal strips upright in the solution taking care not to let 
the strips touch. If the ends of the wire leads be brought to- 
gether and the wire held close to an ordinary compass the 
needle will be seen to swing around and come to rest at right 
angles to the direction of the wire. This experiment shows 
that current is flowing through the wire and that around the 
wire is a magnetic field of force strong enough to move the 
compass needle. Other experiments equally instructive may 
be made with this simple equipment. For experimenting 
with static electricity a silk handkerchief and a stick of 
sealing wax may be used. Upon rubbing the wax with the 
handkerchief the wax will be found to have acquired the 
property of attracting bits of paper. This is due to the 
presence of a charge upon the wax, which charge is accom- 
panied by an electric field. The electric field, acting upon the 
bits of paper, induces in the latter, charges of opposite sign, 


“and since such charges attract each other the paper flies up 


to meet the wax. Upon touching the wax the paper loses its 
minute charge and acquires a charge of the same sign as 
that of the wax itself. Since like charges repel each other 
the paper soon drops back on the table. A good, modern book 
dealing with elementary electricity will disclose many inter- 
esting experiments along these lines which may be performed 
by any one at little expense. Inasmuch as wireless and all 
that pertains to it is based upon such experimental data it will 
well repay every thoughtful enthusiast to engage in a little 
“home research” inciceat to his regular radio activities. 








; _ Radio Notes | 











Dry Cells in Parallel—By hooking up two dry cell batteries 
in parallel the WD 11 tube will be found to operate with more 
regularity of action than when but one cell is used. To 
connect two such 1/4 volt cells in parallel join the two carbon 
posts together (the plus poles) and then join the two zinc or 
minus binding posts together. Lead a wire from one of the 
zinc or minus posts to one filament lead and another wire 
from one of the plus posts to the other filament lead. Be sure 
not to get mixed up on this arrangement, however, lest the 
tube be burned out “‘in no time.” 


Plate Voltage—The plate voltage required for the operation 
of dry cell tubes is usually about 194 but sometimes a higher 
voltage is required. In this case connect two “B” batteries 
in series (plus to minus), and insert a potentiometer between 
the plus of the ‘“‘B” and the plate. By careful adjustment 
the right operating voltage may be ascertained. We have 
used as high as 32 volts on the plate of a certain WD 11 tube 
with most satisfactory results. At 22!4 V. this tube would 
hardly operate. 


A Good Regencrative Set—Diagram E, page 52, shows 
how to hook up a single tube regenerative set using a vario- 
meter for the inductance. This particular use of the vario- 
meter involves several modifications. These are shown in the 
detail drawing of the coil. It will be noted that the tickler 
is placed in inductive relationship to the variometer by wind- 
ing the latter upon a cardboard tube about 81% inches long 
and 3!% inches in diameter and mounting the tickler coil at 
one end and the rotor of the variometer at the other end. 
The stator winding of the vario-coupler consists of 46 turns 

(Continued on page 52) 
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“Putting On” a Minstrel Show 


By H. H. Smaw 








shows and knows how much enjoyment 

they get out of the endmen’s funny 
antics and of the singers’ and dancers’ ability 
to entertain. 

It all looks hard to do, but a minstrel show 
is one of the easiest forms of amusement to 
produce and nothing can equal it in the line 
of providing wholesome fun for a bunch that 
would like to get together and run one. 

Any number of boys from seven up can run 
a minstrel show that will last from one and a 


IN tes: everybody has seen minstrel 





half hours to about two and a quarter hours. 
To run longer than that will make the show 
monotonous and it will commence to drag and 
the audience will start to show signs of rest- 
lessness. 

The first thing to do on deciding to get up a 
minstrel show is to find out whether you have 
any singers for your solos and if there are any 
good comedians for endmen. It is best to 
have four endmen and about six or seven 
singers in your circle. Your interlocutor (or 
middleman as he is sometimes called) should 
be a boy who can speak distinctly in a loud 
voice so that he will be heard all over the 
hall. 

The first thing to do is to arrange an opening 
chorus. The opening chorus is what either 
makes or breaks the show. If it opens with a 
lively chorus that is full of pep it will put a 
lot of heart into the endmen and the audience 
will sit up in their seats and know that they 
can expect a snappy show. 

From about three popular songs take the 
choruses, arranging,them so that the songs 
won’t be too high or too low for the range of 
voices. 

On the finish of the opening chorus it some- 
times is best to retard on the next to the last 
line, and then to put over: the last line with a 
bang, the piano player can then play a chord, 
and the interlocutor can make his grand an- 
nouncement: ‘Gentlemen, be seated.”’ 

Next in importance is the grand finale, for 
this is what will either leave a pleasant memory 
of an enjoyable evening or mar the entire per- 
formance. A snappy military song, or a good 
lively ragtime number will make the first part 
closing a rousing success if the boys will put 
the pep into it that they do on an opening 
chorus. If a little march around can be ar- 





ranged for the close it will be in order, providing 
it is arranged so that on the last line of the 
chorus everybody is back in position. 
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When arranging the program for the first 
part care should be taken that too many jokes 
and gags do not.run together. It is advisable 
to have a ballad, two good jokes, end song, } 
two more good jokes, novelty song, a good 
cross-fire between two opposite endmen, and | 
split up the program so that each endman gets] 
about the same number of jokes. 

A good way to arrange the gags and jokes 
is so that endman number one, who is on the 
left of the interlocutor nearest the footlights, 
starts the talk and then endman number three 
who is on the interlocutor’s right nearest to 
him follows number one. The arrangement is 
this way: Endman number one is on the left 
of the interlocutor nearest the footlights, 
number two is on his right, number three is on 
the right of the interlocutor but nearest to 
him, and on the endman’s left is endman 
number four. 

If number one has the first gag then number 
three follows, after three comes number two, 
and after two comes number four, then back 
to number one again. This makes it so that each 
endman will know exactly when he comes in. 

The interlocutor can have the program ar- 
ranged on a fan or he can hold a program in his 
hand with the routine of the songs, jokes and 
gags upon it. The endmen can have it written 
inside their tambourines or on a small slip of 
paper which they can slip inside of their 
gloves. The circle, of course, will not need 
routine slips as their songs and specialties will 
be announced. 

Have your circle arranged when rehearsing 
just the way you expect the boys to sit on the 
night of the show, preferably with the tenors 
on the right of the interlocutor and the bari- 
tone and the bass singers on the left of the 
interlocutor. The ends will naturally be 
placed according to their ability to entertain. 








A good comedian who can do what they call 
mugging should be placed on the extreme end 
so that the audience may enjoy his clowning. 

Mugging is a term used when a man does 
comical facial movements when he is talking, 
or sometimes he professes to recognize a friend 
in the audience and holds an imaginary con- 
versation with him. The audience does not 
hear anything but follows the facial expressions 
which draw many a laugh if done right. 

The piano player should have all the songs 
arranged for a rehearsal just the way they 
will be sung on the night of the show, and the 
interlocutor should make his announcements 
at rehearsals as if they were on the stage per- 
forming. Announcements should be made 
clearly and loudly so that everybody can hear 
the name of the song and also the singer’s name: 

Have your singers go through their songs 
from start to finish and let them repeat the 
chorus quite a number of times at the rehearsals 
so that the circle will know the words by heart 
and if any action is used on the choruses make 
sure that everybody keeps the right tempo and 
that they all start on the same note and end 
at the same time. 

Have your rehearsals start promptly at a 
stated time and don’t make them too long; 
rehearse your show from beginning to end 
about two or three times. and then have a 
recess. After you have rehearsed the songs 
and dances of the minstrel first part have a 
private rehearsal between the endmen and the 
interlocutor. The jokes and the gags that are 
used in the show should be kept a secret and 
not rehearsed when the others are around. 

Almost any good joke book for minstrels 
will contain one or two minstrel afterpieces. 
An afterpiece is not required but if you don’t 

(Concluded on Page 41) 
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nothin’ ” 


“I got my bicycle out 
today. Gee, it felt great, 
coasting down School Hill 
like a breeze. I was home 
in twelve minutes. 

“I had toslow up quick 
at Fisher’s curve, but my 
New Departure Coaster 
Brake held tight. You can 
count on that brake. It just 
doubles the fun of riding 
because you only have to 
pedal half as much and 
you always have fine 
control.” 

Any dealer can sell you 
a New Departure equip- 
ped bicycle or put this 
great coaster brake on the 
wheel you have. 























Send today for illus- 
trated story “‘Billy’s 
Bicycle Triumphs.” 
It’s free and you'll 
like it. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn. 
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Papils of Kathryn Thompson, Los Angeles, Cal. rll 


 TRUE-TONE 
ESCHER. 5X OPHONES 


The Saxophone is the most beautiful and the most popular of all wind instruments, and 
the easiest to play. Young people contemplating the study of music should begin with the 
Saxophone. It is unrivalled for home entertainment, school, church and lodge. In big de- 
mand for orchestra dance music. ‘ ‘ 

e First Three ms Free. You can learn to pley the scale in one hour’s practice 
and in a few weeks be playing popular airs. You can take your place in a band or orchestra 
in 90 days, if you so desire. Practice is a pleasure because you learn so rapidly and you do 
not tire of it as with many other instruments. 

f fi f the t mderful Book on the 
F ree Saxophone Book } weed so penmnetin #2 ane f Tel Aa whentouse Baxophone—sinely, 
-in quartettes, in sextettes or in band; how to play from cello parts and other things you would like to know. 

It illustrates and describes the virtues of each model of the Saxophone family. 
a tone of derful volume, yet easy to blow. 
Buescher-Grand Cornet With = Buese sede, son piri fastveusent Prov th to that 
with which the greatest cornetists of America have made 

their reputations. 
Free Trial—Easy Payments 


Youcan order any Buescher Instrument and try it 6 days in your own 
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ments sent free. Mention instrument in which you are interested, 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CoO. 
= in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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Marching With 
a Camera 


First Prize awarded to Albert Farnum, of Blaine, Wash- 
ington, for his picture entitled, “Bits of Everything’ 







(Contest rules on page 43) 
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BITS OF EVERYTHING i oe 
_ ALBERT FARNUI, Blare, Wash. THE WAVES WIN 
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ECURE two 

strong, light bar- I) is a lesson in self- 
rels (sugar barrels a denial which they 
are best), nail the “F) . have never learned. 
top and _ bottom An old scout may be 
hoops securely, tak- as thirsty as you, but 
ing great pains to he never complains 
use only small nails - You might never 
and to clinch them guess that he is 
thoroughly into the ee —— ) thirsty. Heisa 
wood. The game : | patient waiter. 
should be played on E all TREE BUTCHERS’ 
sand or sod, to avoid Pee > Inexperienced natu- 

Hy emt we © * 

hard bumps. It is = | | i ast! ralists, boys with 
not suited to very -45 = new knives, curio 
small boysand should > ay gatherers, and tree 
always be carefully 7- butchers cut bark 
supervised. ; en a> from the birch trees 

rhe game is called ee —— an =* and leave the scars 
Jarrel Boxing and is t= for all the future 
played by two. Each "|. visitors to see. It is 
boxer is placed in a Barras of Fun considered better 
barrel after his form to cut down a 
gloves. have been securely tied on. The white birch and use the bark from its trunk 
referee calls the game, each contestant picks rather than to ring many trees, leaving 


his barrel up with one hand and works his 
way toward his opponent. The game is to 
see who can knock his opponent over first. 
Each fall is a round; three rounds a game. 
There is very little danger of accident, yet 
“heaps of excitement and thrills.” Needless 
to say, the boy who is lightest on his feet 
invariably wins. 


With or without the pan 
(1 portion) 
24 cupful corn meal 
14 teaspoon salt 
lo n sugar 
¥4 cupful warm water (not too hot) 
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Stir together to make a stiff dough, then 
form into cylindrical dodgers four or five 
inches long and 1% inches in diameter, by 
rolling them between the hands. Have rock 
slab heated very hot, grease it a little and put 
dodgers on to bake until brown. The dodgers 
are placed on a thin slab of rock close enough 
to the open fire to get reflected heat on one 
side and top. 


Bird Feeding 

If there is any secret in attracting birds, it 
lies in providing certain comforts and con- 
veniences which are very much appreciated 
by you and me. Here they are! Protection 
against outlaws, shelter against weather, pleasant 
surroundings, and “grub,” , 

Our friend who enjoys prowling along back 
rences often oversteps her privileges in going 
on a raid which results in a tragedy. Cats 
and birds don’t mix well. Yet, if old tabby is 
an old friend of the family, a tiny bell tied 
about the neck will give sufficient warning of 
her approach. 

An inverted cone fastened about trees har- 
boring nests is effective in establishing a zone 
of safety against unwelcome visitors. 

The question of shelters is answered in the 
Bird Study Merit Badge pamphlet. Jenny 
Wren will make her home in a tomato can or 
cigar box. The common fault with amateur 
houses lies in making the entrance too large. 

Pleasant surroundings are found wherever 
one of our 500,000 scouts live. Trees of any 
kind are always appreciated. ‘Thirsty visitors 
will welcome a pan of water, shallow enough 
for wading. The big question is GRUB! 

Here’s the menu. Suct, hemp seed, meat, 
crumbs, canary seed, buckwheat, oats and 
hay-chaff. 

The good old Russian Mulberry is a favorite 
haunt of our feathery friends. The shad bush 
and June berry (sarvice berry) will distract 
birds from strawberries and similar fruit. The 
choke cherry, dogwood, mountain ash, spruces, 
pines, juniper, hawthorn, viburnum, elder, 
black elder, wild plums, blackberries and most 
any fruit-bearing vines, shrubs, or trees are 
relished. 

With the coming of Spring look up whatever 
information you can at the Library and draw 
a bird chart on which to record the arrival of 
your various feathery visitors. This instruc- 
tive pastime will supply’ you with notes and 
observations which will help to make you a 
regular naturalist in time. 


More Hints on Woods Etiquette 


By William Gould Vinal 


Water Waiters: Greenhorns on the trail 
are continually wailing for a drink of water. 
They have always had water at their demand. 


1923 


To wait for a drink 


them to mar the landscape. 


The American holly, mountain laurel, | 
pussy-willow, and black alder are subject 
to wood vandalism. Many people break 


off the branches and leave an ugly shaped 
shrub. Use the knife rather than mutilate 
the tree. 

Then there is the custom of carving one’s 
initials in a beech tree. One woodsman said 
that he would have one beech tree in camp for 
everyone to carve their names upon rather 
than have the whole forest a series of totem 
poles. 

“FREEZE”: “Pipe down” on shipboard; 
“Ten-shun” in the army; “Silence” in the 
court room. One of the first laws in tender- 
footing is to freeze immediately when the signal 
is given. 

PROTECTION OF NATIVE PLANTs: Woodsmen 
know that there is great danger of extermina- 
tion of many of our most interesting plants. 
This is because they are torn up by the roots. 
Arbutus, ground pine, sabbatia, gentian, 
columbine, orchids, ferns, and Jack-in-the- 
pulpit need protection. These plants should be 
cut sparingly with a knife. It is better taste to 
cut a few sprays than to gathera bunch. Pro- 
tect rather than destroy. Leave them for others 
to enjoy. Do as you would be done by. 


Tree Photography 

In general, good effects are obtained from 
near views or from distant views with promi- 
nent features in the foreground. Full light is 
desirable. When one side of the trunk, as 
viewed from the camera, appears dark and 
the other side in direct sunlight all the branches 
of the tree in the finished picture, as well as 
the trunk, will appear solid. 

The position of the light is of even more 
importance in photographing the bark. 
Depressions and ridges seem to disappear 
when the light shines directly against them 
and a somewhat side illumination is therefore 
necessary to bring out the details of the bark 
and sculpturing. For habit pictures in sun- 
light No. 16 stop and 1/25-1/20 second ex- 
posure give good results. For bark pictures 
the smallest stop, say 34 to 1 second, will give 
greater details. 


Safety 

Dr. Chas. Easton, the noted Sioux Indian, 
camper and lecturer, says it is foolhardy to 
travel in a blizzard when lost. The Indian 
crept to shelter, covered himself as much as 
possible and waited for the storm to subside 
rather than become exhausted and later freeze 
from exposure. 

When hiking on a lake, take with you a long 
rope with everybody holding on. If it is 
necessary to walk on ice alone, carry a long 
slender pole, grasp it by the middle with both 
hands and carry it crosswise before you. 

If you fall in the water, no matter how 
cold the weather, build a fire or go to some 
shelter, take off all your clothing and wring 
it out dry as possible. You will be warmer 
afterwards and avoid colds. 

When you have been exposed, drink freely 
of hot ginger tea, turn in early and cover well 
at night. 

It is bad to sit around when overheated and 
damp from perspiration, unless you have a 
sweater or extra wrap of some sort to put on. 

Frostbites are best handled according to 
the Eskimo method of applying body heat to 
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“A Good Man With a Paddle” 


HESE days, a fellow who 

can’t handle a canoe is looked 
upon as being somewhat of a 
“queer duck.” And he certainly 
does miss a lot of fun. 


truly beautiful. They are pat- 
terned after real Indian models. 
For no one can ever surpass the 
redmen in putting grace and speed 
into acanoe. “Old Town’ master 
canoe-builders have improved the 
construction. But the original 
Indian lines are retained. 


It’s easy to learn how to paddle 
well in an “Old Town Canoe.” 
For an “Old Town” is the easiest 
of all canoes to paddle. It responds 
to the slightest pressure of the 
blade. Deep thrusts send it shoot- 
ing through the water. Lazy 
strokes keep you moving. 


And “Old Town Canoes” are 


“Old Towns” are steady canoes. 
They are strong and sturdy, too! 
And the lightest canoes made—also 
the lowest priced. $54 up from 
dealer or factory. Get an “Old 
Town.” It will last you for years. 


The new 1923 catalog shows all models in full 


colors. It is free. Write for one to-day. 


OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 
393 Middle Street Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


Uho Worlds Greatest 
Jielders Glove! 


JUNIOR. 


MODEL-97 50 cemeni 5 


OZENS of Big ‘League players could tell 
you what a wonderful glove this is. It’s 
new! It is specially designed and specially oil 
treated. It needs no breaking in and knows no wearing out. 
The Junior Model is exactly the same glove in a slightly smaller size. 
grips the ball tighter and better than any glove you ever saw. 
one of the many better things you find at the store that sells 


each 
Athletic Goods 


Ask any famous athlete about Reach equipment. He 
will tell you that it has always led in every field of 
sport. And that is why good stores everywhere sell it. 
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Pleasure 


You boys will find loads of fun, and 
lots of opportunities, too, playing a 
Conn instrument for band or or- 
chestra. Many fellows put them- 
selves through college with their 
music. And remember the fellow | 
who plays is the popular one. 
Start now to “‘cultivate your musical 
Bump.” 


Exclusive features make Conns| 
easier to play. The most celebrated | 
artists, including the great Sousa, 
use and endorse them because Conns | 
are more perfect in tune and tone, | 
have more reliable action, are easier | 
to blow, more perfectly balanced, 
artistically designed and finished. | 


More Conn saxophones are sold| 
than any other make in the world. | 
Simplified key system, patented 
tuning device, perfect scale, and/ 
many other exclusive improvements 
make them the choice of the great 
“jazz”? kings. You want the best; 
be sure you get a Conn. 


Paul Biese of Chiéago, Free Trial Easy Pay- 


top) Maz Fisher of 

Los Angeles (bottom) . 
iwo of America’s ments. Send now for in- 
“jazz” kings who use 


formation on how to get 
any Conn instrument for | 


Conn instruments 


trial in your home. Conn 
is the only manufac- | 
turer of the complete 
instrumentation of a 
band. 


Highest Honors at 
World Expositions. All 
Conn Fea- | 
tures at No Greater Cost | 
and agents| 
throughout the country. | 

Factory branches 
many large cities. 


Exclusive. 


Dealers 


in | 








C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
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OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
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CULTIVATE YOUR MUSICAL BUMP 


|of the 


| swiftness. 
| tainous bank on one side had proved too steep 
| for the railroad builders to construct the tracks 


| roar. 
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and he knew that something or someone had 
hit him on the back of the head. He went 
down with a groan and rolled over, and before 
blackness and unconsciousness enveloped him 
fully he saw in ‘a hazy way the form of Gene 
Kearsted standing over him with automatic 
raised, butt first, to hit him again. Dave 
never remembered being struck the second 
time for blackness enveloped him. 


A SWAYING, lurching motion and _ the 
*% rush of cold air against his face revived 
Dave. He had a hazy notion that something 
was very much amiss but he could not quite 
understand what it was. He wondered 
vaguely where he was and he opened his eyes. 
rhe rush of air against his face grew stronger 
and the lurching grew more intense. He saw 
overhead, too, sky and vagrant branches of 
trees rushing by, and then with a cry of sur- 
prise he became fully conscious and aware of 
what was happening. 

The Kearsteds had made good their threat. 
They had put him on one of the flatcars loaded 
with heavy logs, had let go the brakes and 
started it on a mad career down the steep grade 
valley, knowing full well that the car 
would soon attain such a terrific speed that 
it could no longer stay on the tracks. Then 
it would jump the rails and go crashing down 
the embankment, piling the mass of logs and 
splintered car on top of him. 

Dave struggled to sit up and succeeded. 
Hie found then that they had securely tied 
his hands, but not his feet; tied his hands so 
that he could not turn the break wheel at 
either end of the car, with which the lumber- 
men regulated its speed when they took a log- 
ging train down the steep incline. 

For a moment he wrenched desperately 
with his bonds but found his efforts futile. 
And the heavy car was gathering momentum 
with every passing second, for the grade was 
| steep and the narrow gauged road full of sharp 
curves around which the car thundered and 
lurched, its load of logs, chained fast, creaking 
and groaning and grinding against each other. 

Dave looked at the Blue Sriake River, now 
grown to a stream of greater proportions. It 
whizzed by so fast that pools, rapids and water 
| falls seemed to follow each other with lightning 
Now and then when the moun- 


of the logging road, they carried them across 
the stream on wooden bridges. The runaway 
flat car with its load of logs and its ranger 
prisoner thundered across these bridges and 
shot around the bends at either end to 
straighten out again, with screeching wheel 
Manges, and Dave felt sure that sparks were 
flying from wheels and rails. 

‘“[—]—-wonder if I could stand and jump,” 
muttered Dave, but as the thought flashed 
through his mind he realized how futile that 
would be. He would be flung to the ground 
with force enough to break every bone in his 
ody. He knew that attempting to jump 
would be almost suicide. 


On and on the flat car sped. The wheels 


| shrieked constantly now and the lurching and 


careening was hideous. Again it whipped 
around a sharp bend and dashed madly across 
a wooden bridge over a clear, deep pool of the 
B lue Snake River. 

“If it would only jump the tracks at a deep 
rool or—or—or—” There was an_ idea! 
Why not try to jump from the car as it roared 
over one of these bridges. If he were fortu- 
nate and the water was deep it would form an 
excellent cushion. There was just a chance 
then that he would come out alive. It seemed 
| his only chance and grimly he resolved to 
| take it. 

He sat up straight now and watched eagerly 
ahead; watched for the approach of another 
bridge, and prayed that the car would stay on 
the tracks until it reached it. He would have 
to act quickly, and judge the distance nicely 
or he would be flung against the stream bank 
instead of into the water. He would—— 

The car screamed around another curve, 
and with a rumble shot out onto a bridge once 
more. Dave did not have time to stand up, 
calculate and jump. He saw that this could 
not be done, and in sheer desperation he flung 
himself from the car, rolling over the logs and 
falling from the edge. 

He had a sickening feeling of flying through 
space, then he struck something with a crash 
that jarred him painfully and the next instant 
green cool water closed over him with a rushing 
Down, down, down, he shot, the force of 


his fall not decreasing until his feet struck bot- 
tom, then up he shot again, struggling, kick- 
ing, splashing and wishing mightily that he 
could use his hands to help him reach the 
surface. 

Up he came, his head and shoulders shoot- 
ing clear of the surface, so hard was he strug- 
gling. 

Hardly had the sound of rushing water 
ceased in his ears when another stunning crash 
sounded, and Dave looked down stream in 
time to see the flat car jump the tracks, go 
spinning through space, scattering huge logs 
in all directions as if they were match sticks, 
then crash to splinters against the rocks of the 
stream bed. Not an instant too soon had he 
quit that flying death car. 

It was not difiicult for Dave, a good swim- 
mer, to reach the bank, even with his hands 
tied behind him. He rolled over on his back, 
seal fashion, and kicked himself ashore quickly, 
then climbing out he stood up drippingly and 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

““You’re a lucky boy to be standing right 
here, young fellow,” he told himself with a 
certain grim quality in his voice. Then he 
added, ‘“‘and now to make the wretches who 
are responsible pay for it. It’s getting late. 
Sun’s low, but I’ve got all night before me and 
I can work a heap better under the cover of 
darkness, I reckon.” 

Dave sat for half an hour with his back to 
the sharp edge of a rock and sawed his 
fettered wrists against the cutting edge of the 
stone until skin and flesh was worn off, in 
places. But he succeeded in fraying the rope 
too until finally, with a terrific wrench that 
caused him agonizing pain, he was able to 
break the remaining strands. 

This done and the numbness rubbed out of 
his wrists, the ranger started up the valley, 
keeping well in the woods but still within sight 
of the logging railroad and the stream. And 
it is well that he did, for just as twilight was 
coming on he saw a hand-car coming down the 
grade and he suspected that the men on it 
were moving cautiously and looking for the 
wrecked car of lumbersunderneath which they 
expected his body to be pinned. 

Darkness came on and still he trudged for- 
ward, making slow progress up through the 
woods. 

Hours, it seemed, after he had started up 
the valley, he saw through the trees splashes 
of yellow light from the buildings in the Kear- 
sted Lumber Company camp. He pushed on 
above the lights and then crossed over the 
railroad and the stream and followed it, 
again but a brook, to where Sticker was 
picketed. 

Dave was happy when he pushed through 
the underbrush and reached his mount. Softly 
he caressed the horse’s muzzle, and then he 
felt for his Winchester in the boot at the saddle, 
and he smiled grimly as his hand came in 
contact with it. He found shells in his saddle 
bag and he found a can of beans in there too, 
and some crackers and his hunger made him 
pause just long enough toopen the can and 
swallow some hasty mouthfuls. Then, detach- 
ing the picket rope, he mounted and forced 
the horse out of the underbrush and through 
the forest and the slashings until he came 
out into the open and could see on the slope 
below him the lights of the lumber company’s 
camp. 

Instinctively the horse found the soft dirt 
wood road and followed it, his hoofs making 
little noise in the earth. But when they 
reached the vicinity of the buildings, Dave 
dismounted and leaving the horse in the 
shadows crept cautiously forward, Winchester 
ready. 

Unobserved he senched the office and creep- 
ing to the window looked inside. Gene and 
Dick were seated with feet on the table 
and Cas and another lumberman stood 
talking to them. Dave strained his ears to 
listen. 

“on a curve below the fifth bridge. All 
smashed to kindlin’. Too dark t’ find him, 
but he’s a dead un if he’s under there. We'll 
find him in th’ mornin’ an’ then you can tele- 
phone Foster. It’s worked out right fine. 
An ‘ 

Dave with a grim smile on his lips stepped | 
to the door of the cabin, and with a kick flung | —— 
it open, and, Winchester levelled, stepped 
inside. 

“Put ’em up. 





All of you,” he said crisply. 
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Even in the yellow light he could see the | 


faces of the men go pale. 


It was as if they | 


had seen a ghost, and indeed Cas and the two | 
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Kearsteds believed that they were seeing a 
ghost. Dave noted their attitude with grim 
humor. 

“Oh, I’m very much alive. Make a move 
or utter a word and you'll know how very 
much alive Iam. Stand up, all of you. Go 
over and face the wall. That’s it.” 

With Winchester ready, Dave relieved them 
all of their shooting implements, recovering 
his own lost colt from the person of Gene. 

“Now you, Cas, tie their hands behind them 
one at a time and do a neat job of it or you 
area dead one. Snap to it!” 

And Cas under the cold eye of the ranger tied 
the hands of the other three and Dave in- 
spected each bond carefully, then tied Cas’s 


hands behind him and directed the four of 
them to sit down in a row on the floor against 
the wall. With colt and Winchester handy, 
Dave stepped over to the box telephone above 
the desk in the corner and called Forest Super- 
intendent Foster at Allentown. 

“Hello, Boss,’”’ he said, when the call came 
through, “‘this is Elting up at Tuscany. Got 
four timber thieves red-handed and enough 
evidence to do most anything with ’em. I’m 
going to drill ’em twenty-five miles up the 
mountains to-night and to-morrow morning 
I'll have ’em in my shack when you send up 


a posse. Nope, they’ll walk but I'll ridef 


Stickers. Yep, I think they’ll enjoy the trip. 
Good night.” 
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“Putting On’ a Minstrel Show 
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want to run your minstrel first part for the 
entire performance, select an afterpiece so that 
all the boys may have a chance of playing. 

Most afterpieces are written so that special 
costumes are not required. Select one that 
does not require any special scenery, unless one 
of the boys can paint something appropriate. 
Select a sketch that has a good comedy punch 
at the finish. 

Most costume houses carry minstrel cos- 
tumes of a great variety of colors and styles. 
For the endmen get the long-tail coats, some- 
times called “spiked tail’ coats. The inter- 
locutor will often look better if he is in full 
dress or tuxedo. The circle can be dressed in 
black or dark trousers, white shirts, white 
gloves, red bow ties, or they can get costumes 
from the costumer, but the first mentioned 
costume is cheap and will look very snappy 
from the front. The costume houses always 
have a supply of minstrel wigs on hand and 
also make-up that will be needed. 

The proper way to make up is as follows: 
Smear the palms of the hands with a piece of 
prepared cork about the size of a pea, rub the 
hands together so they are well covered and 
then start in on the back of the neck as if you 
were washing it, bring the hands around to the 
front and cover the forehead and under the 
chin, leave the eyes and the mouth until the 
last as you want to take good care not to cover 
the entire mouth. The endmen should leave 
a space of about half an inch all around the 
mouth as that will give them the appearance of 
having largelips. The circle should blacken 
the faces right up to the edge of their lips, 
and the eyes should have a small rim of 
about an eighth of an inch left around them. 
The ends can leave a larger space as that will 
then show up the whites of their eyes better, 
giving them a more comical appearance. 

The way the cork is applied is very im- 
portant. Do not use any cold cream or any 
preparation on the face before putting on the 
cork as it will make it harder to wash off. 
When washing up simply use a sponge or wash 
cloth with plenty of soap lather and rub it 
gently. After you have washed, rub the face 
with cold cream, wipe it off and then powder 
the face. 

After you are corked up and ready to go on 
the stage be careful to keep out of the stage 
manager’s way. Do not fool around the elec- 
trician’s boxes as you are liable to regret it. 
Keep off the stage until the first part is all set. 


Do not pick up the tambourines and ‘bones or 
do any loud talking as it can be heard beyond 
the curtain. After the performance make sure 
that all the costumes are turned over to the 
person who has charge of them and do not 
leave anything lying around loose in the dress- 
ing rooms. Check up everything that you 
wear on the stage to see that everything is 
turned in. 

Quite often everybody in the club is so 
wrapped up in the minstrel end of the per- 
formance that the business end is neglected. 
Pick a good worker who has business ability 
to keep things going straight. Do not trust to 
luck about drawing a big audience, make every 
member take his share of tickets. A good pub- 
licity agent should be appointed to send ad- 
vance notices into the newspapers. 

If the club is going to have a program with 
paid advertisements select several good hustlers 
to solicit advertisements from the storekeepers 
in your neighborhood—also be careful that 
you have the storekeeper’s name signed by 
himself on a contract blank that you should 
have printed. As soon as the printer pulls a 
proof of the ads, take each ad to the man who 
has given it and collect the money before it is 
run in the program. 

When getting up a journal go to your local 
printer and let him make you up several 
dummy programs to use when going around 
after advertisements. A number of clubs try 
to make the journal bring them enough returns 
to pay all expenses of running the show. 

Select for a treasurer or box office man one 
of the boys who can count out change quickly 
and correctly. It would be best to have one 
of the older folks at the box office in case 
disputes of any kind should arise over tickets 
or money matters. 

Set a certain date for alk tickets, advertise- 
ments and returns of any other sort to be in, 
so that you may check up and find out how 
you stand financially. 

As soon as you have decided on a date and 
booked a hall, get your tickets printed right 
away and start working to sell them. The 
posters and throw arounds can be put up and 
distributed about three or four weeks before 
the show. Do not have too much printing 
matter made up, but have enough to cover 
your section of the neighborhood if you are in 
a city. If you live in a small town you can 
easily cover the main street and several of the 
popular highways. 
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the frozen place until it is thawed out. Kero- 
sene oil is effective in soothing chilblain, if 
unbroken; otherwise, paint with iodine and 
cover with liquid skin (collodion). 

Use friction on frozen parts; first rubbing 
with snow and then with cold water, until 
the frost is removed, which will be indicated 
by the dead- white frozen flesh resuming its 
pink tint and by returning sensation. As soon 
as this occurs, administer stimulant and water 
in small quantities and keep patient in motion 
and exercising the frozen parts. 


A double supply of matches, a good sized 
axe, and a compass should be the first: things 
to be packed in a winter outfit. 

Frozen balsam is likely to break your axe. 
Warming it before cutting a night’s supply may 
prevent an unhappy experience. 

A few pieces of sugar increase resistance to 
cold and fatigue. Explorers have felt an 
increase in heat ten minutes after eating it. 
Raisins are desirable for similar reasons. 

P Pawpaw and persimmon are edible after 
rost. 





Rules of the Why-|-Subscribed Contest 


|. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE? b. What made you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? 
You need not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell 
how. d. How would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years 
of age may compete. 
J riptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. 


1923 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout, 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 


6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 


7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 
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Start the Day Right 


Most people like a cereal that makes them 
chew—for the chewing insures perfect digestion. 
That’s the reason that millions eat 


Shredded Wheat 


Its crisp, tasty shreds of baked whole wheat encourage 
thorough mastication. 


For those who like a mush or porridge, however, there 
is nothing so nourishing and satisfying as Shredded 
Wheat porridge, and nothing so easy to make. Put the 
Shredded Wheat Biscuits in a small saucepan, add salt 
and enough water to cover the bottom of the pan; stir 
and boil until it thickens, then serve with milk or 
cream. Better than ordinary porridges for youngsters 
or grown-ups. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat cracker 
—a real whole wheat toast—eaten with 
butter, soft cheese or marmalades. 


Made only by the Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 














What Happened to Bili Stevens? 


[Prize Answer No. 1} . 


Fred Burkhardt thinks Sandy put over a rough one 
on Bill; but it did the business! 


The other prize-winners 
Nine other boys besides Fred Burkhardt 
won prizes of $5.00 each. Here are 
their initials—watch for their answers. 
8. S., Detroit V. B., Woodbridge, N. J. 
I. H. D., Vacaville. Cal. C.B.B.. Stratford, Conn. 
G.8., Uniontown, Pa. R. 8. Montello, Mass. 
J.G. P.; Saskatoon, Can. A. U., Barton, Vt. 
R. C. C., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Full names,will be printed with the stories as 
each is published. 
A boy in Huntington, W. Va. wins a 
special $5.00 prize for the following 
letter: 
“After reading the story of Bill Stevens, I 
knew Bill and I, if not the same boy, 
were at least brothers. Before, I had just 
thought Mother too finicky, and did not 
realize I was driving her nearly crazy with 
my untidiness, besides losing my good 
standing with my friends. 
“T said. ‘Me for Ivory Soap hereafter!’ 
“Thanks for the suggestion! I was a 
fright. Now I am clean and white. I am 
now growing right!” 


REMEMBER: Bill Stevens, 
football star, good student and 
all-round good fellow, found 
himself an outsider in Dalmar 
College, because he failed to 
keep clean. Finally something 
i d_ that 1 Bill’s 





course. What was it? 





Here’s the answer submitted 
by Frederick Smith Burkhardt, 
‘14 years old, of Holyoke, Mass. 


Shortly after this came the annual 
Dalmar Minstrel Show. 

Sandy McDonald, who was end- 
man, thought this would be a good 
time to put Bill wise. 

The performance began. When 
the last act was well under way, 
Sandy remarked, 

’ “Mistah Intalocutah, yo’all knows 
that there Stevens boy, don’t 
ya?” 

“Yes. Nice chap.” 

“Yassah, he sho’ am. But he 
have two pow’ful enemies yere 
at college.” 

“Two enemies? Nonsense!’ 
“Oh, yas he have. They names 
am Sozp an’ Water.” 


That’s the spirit of American boys! 
We know it, because hundreds of other 
fellows sent in letters saying that as 
soon as Bill Stevens learned to use 
Ivory Soap he became one of the most 
popular boys in college. 

Ivory is a regular soap. It washes 
clean in a jiff. You can’t buy a better 
soap for any money. And Ivory floats 
—no deep-sea diving when you take a 
‘ bath! 
admits, was rough on Bill, but it Watch" for the next month’s story 


(This, F 

did the trick—Bill was never untidy there- * > 

after. And we have a strong suspicion that about Bill Stevens—you Il never guess 
Stuart S.’s answer. 


what kept him clean was—oh, you guess it.) 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Makers of 


IVORY SOAP 


99:%% PURE IT FLOATS 


Copyright 1923 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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The Music Pals of the Nation 





New friends, new pleasures, new and interesting ex- 
periences, invitations galore—dinners, dances, week- 
end parties, outings,—are some of the good things play- 
ing a Gibson brings into your life. 


Gilsom._., 


are easily learned in spare time without previous 


6 


r 


knowledge of music. A few weeks of pleasant, inter- 
esting study and you'll be able to play. And there's no 
other joy in life quite equal to hearing musicyoumake § 
$3 Of own instrume nts. b Th its 7 
uys a Gibson. The ultimate 
$ 00 Monthly tay bot ome tl finish, tone 
quality and volume. Built like a violin. Ax ijustable a 
bridge, non-warpable truss rod neck and thirty other 
exclusive Gibson features. Guaranteed for life, Non- 
Gibson instruments exchanged, 0 tevt f 
weekly, selling, laying, §& 
Make $25 to $200 tea: hing. ‘Owns high cles, a 
exclusive business. We furnish stock, advertise, help ' 
sell, carry accounts. Gibsons easily sold on confidential 
credit plan, 
} Send for FREE catalog, FREE music and information 
about Mandolin, Mandola, Mando-cello, Mando-bass, 
Guitar, Harp-guitar, Mandolin-banjo, Tenor-banjo, 
Cello-banjo, Guitar-banjo. If interested in Agency, 
check here., eacher?.....«. «. Clip, check and mail 
f this ad today. “Address all mail to Kalamazoo. 


Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Co. 

1588 Parsons St. Foreign Dept. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 25 Broad St., N. Y. City 
es a 
The Lightest, 
Speediest and 
Most Durable 
Outboard 
Motor in 


the World. 


wii SES 


pak 










Almost as Easy to Carry 


asa Pair of Oars 
Makes a speedy oe boat or or 


Eanoe. A Boy 2 , ¥> 
canoe y or girl can handle it. 
The whole family enjoy it. 2 H. P. 
Twin Cylinder. 


Weighs Only 35 Lbs. 


15 to 50 pounds less than usual, yet 
guaranteed more durable. as 
real carburetor, real magneto — no 
batteries to carry—spark and throt- 
tle control like auto, instant reverse, 
self tilting and ten 4 — 
eatures. ri or Free Catalo 
folder today. . 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 
910 —_ St., South Bend, Ind. 
astern Office 
120 we New York City 


ohnson 


DETACHAB S MOTOR 
For Boats and Canoes 





os 


S GRAFLEX-KODAKS 


Cameras and Lenses of e deecription. 
a came tonew. Savemoney. Write now for 


Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
why ted and pew ramerte 
A 










Greet Devt, 153 1248, Wabesh Av. Chicage 
Engel 
Axrt Corners’ 


i.No Paste NEEDED 
Use them to mount all badek 








pictures, post cards, clippings i 


supply, 4 and stat’y stores. Acc 
there is noth anes 206 brings ful Penickes 
Engei Mfg. Co. Dept. 14a, 4 4711 WN. Clarke 4 St., cn 


° * 
Army Auction Bargains 
20 ga. Hand ~~ 4 Sheltie Gun . $14.85 
Luger pistol $22 ee | Ger versacks .15 up 
Krag rifle $12.50 | TENTS $1.98u 
Fullset Armysteelletters andfigures.$ $1.00 
res js. I!lustrated catal: 
for 1922---37 


highly | fnterestin 











Wek Nie pas 
circular, 
4186s. 

















For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls 

Pp Y For the Home or School Room, 

Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs, 

Minstrel Opening Choruses and 

Blackface Tiay 8, Recitations, Drilis. How to Stage a Play. 
¥ ane. up. Catalogue EE. 

. DENISON & CO., 








623 So. Wabash, Dept. 18 CHICAGO 


| |to send their letters here- 
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The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by E. O'Connor 








| PR )M the assistant chief scout of the 
American Boy Scouts of Smyrna fie 
| comes a request that we print the follow- 


Scenes 
Prince 





from a Scouting 
of Wales re- 









ing paragraph in Boys’ Lire: 
| “Having escaped by a miracle from 
the great fire in Smyrna which burned 
the greater part and ruined all the 
Christian population of the city, and 
having been forced to leave behind us 
as a prey to the flames all the archives 
of the ‘Badrasd,’ the official organ of 
| the Armenian Boy Scouts of Smyrna, 
| we, wishing to remain in contact with 
our numerous correspondents in the 
United States and other countries, 
| beg those correspondents 








|after to their friends, in 
care of Zaven Hapetian, 8 
Rue St. Georges, Paris 
| (ge), France.” 


HE following letter re- 

cently came to the Sec- 
retary and is printed here as 
undoubtedly will be of 
interest to all our members: 

‘During the war I began 
to correspond, through your 
organization, with a French 
Scout who had just entered 
the French army. 





| 
| 
| 


“His long interesting 
| letters minutely described 
| his preparatory training, his service at the 
|front, his wounds, officers’ training, and 
| many other phases of military life. In time 
|he won promotion in the service and he 


| was able to give me the French a on 
the many questions that have arisen 

“Upon His discharge from the service, we 
continued to correspond and his letters were 
just as thrilling for he is a member of the Alpine 
Club and has many an exciting story to tell. 

“This summer I had the good fortune to go 
to Europe and of course the first place I visited 
was Lyons, where I met my Scouting friend, 
| Paul Lombard. Together, we visited many 
places of interest and had a most delightful 
time. It was indeed.a pleasure to receive such 
a cordial welcome in a home, surrounded as 
I was by strangers all the time. 

“By promoting work of this kind, the Boy 
Scouts of America will do much for the cause 
of universal peace and incidentally remind us 
unfortunates over eighteen that we are still 
scouts although we belong to no particular 
patrol.” 





ROM a Russian scout has come a signifi- 
cant letter which we should like to reproduce 
| exactly, as the sheet upon which it is written 
contains some charmingly spirited pen draw 
ings. As this is impossible, we give below the 
| text of this letter. 

“Dear Brothers! 

“We are in receipt of your letter and maga- 
zine and are very happy. (data is: 281VI.22). 

“But not having received any message from 
you I take the liberty of asking you—where- 
fore? Probably do you not like what I begget 
you will send me?—If yes—we’d no idea of it. 
You will excuse me!—We having not bread, 
was very hungry—and ’tis true. Don’t 
think hard of me. May heaven ever preserve 
you from such a misfortune. That is the 
reason why I begget boocs and bread. Know 
it! 

“Be good—send me for organization booc: 
‘Boy Scouts of America’ (handbook for boys) 
and N. N. ‘Boys’ Life.’ Can I get from you 
it? Ihada wish to buy it, but I had no money. 
I intend paying you however! 

“We are organization ‘ Forester-scout’ troop 





‘Ind-Boy’ (totem ‘Wolf’) have ‘journal- 
manuscript’ monthly ‘Otdih u costra.’ I am 
| radactor his. 

“How mush prise scout dress: trousers, 
shoes, hat, stockings? 


“We look for better days! 
“T am your Russian friend, 
“B. Stepanov, 
“‘Foresters-scouts—troop ‘Ind-boy-wolf.’” 
N_ 18-year-old Scout of Sweden wishes to 
correspond with American Scouts of his 
own age and a French boy 18 years of age 
wishes to correspond with an American Scout- 
master or an older scout who lives in the far 
West, someone who is fond of horses and an 
open-air life. Both these members write in 
English. A Czech scout, 20 years of age, 
wishes to exchange letters with American 








Event in London when 
viewed 60,cco Scouts 


Phoenician relics, mostly in tombs, 
which had been buried in the sands 
for many centuries. A small museum 



















has been established at the Jebeil or- 
phanage to accommodate the treasures, 
but it is expected that the Near Fast 
Relief will send the more important ob- 
jects to American museums. 


OME months ago we published a note 
telling of one of our members who 
wished to form a 
three - cornered 
correspondence. He 
writes that he 
made it a _four- 
cornered affair and 
that it is doing 
nicely, so he has 
decided that he 
would like to start 








two more four- 
cornered corre- 
spondences and 


asks that any other 
members who are 
interested send on 








scouts; he can 
write in French, 
German, Bohe- 
mian or Espe- 
ranto. 

ROM a scout official in Albania comes the 

following greeting: 

‘Dear Sir: 

“Many of the American Boy Scouts fre- 
quently honour me with their interesting letters 
but as I am generally occupied in the Albanian 
Army, as Chief Officer for the Enrollment of 
Reserves, and Commandant of the Head- 
quarters, I have unfortunately been unable to 
reply individually to all the Brother Boy 
Scouts, as I should have liked to. 

“T want, therefore, to thank each one of them 
sincerely through the columns of the Boy 
Scouts’ well known magazine, the Boys’ Lire. 

“Albania, the Queen of the Balkans in 
beauty, will, I hope, be, with help and co- 
operation of all the Boy Scouts, the Queen of 
Scoutism in this part of the world. 

“As fate wished that I should have the 
pleasure of shaking hands with the Americans 
in America, so do I hope to shake hands with 
them more heartily over here in Albania. 


“Thanking you in anticipation for your 
kindness, I am, Dear Sir, 


“Yours sincerely, 


*Pashuk Ndokillia.”’ 


A NOTHER letter expressing appreciation 
“™ of the opportunities afforded by the World 
Brotherhood of Boys is the following, from one 
of our Pennsylvania members: 

‘Through your aid, so far, I have gotten 
three very fine friends, that is, you have given 
me them. I certainly am very much pleased 
with the letters that I have received and I wish 
to heartily thank you for your favors. 

“A boy in Constantinople from whom you 
sent me a letter.is a very fine fellow, very 
intelligent and also full of fun. He is, by the 
way, the grandson of the old prime minister. 
He has told me much of the doings over there 
by way of interesting anecdotes, and I like 
him very much. 

“Another boy is a Brahmin of India’s sun 
and the third is a Hawaiian who serves on the 
Honolulu Boy Scout Council. 

“T certainly think that the World Brother- 
hood is a great institution and I heartily back 
it up.” 


I. have an interesting letter from a sailor, 

who was a scout before going into the 
Navy. He is nineteen years of age and offers 
to correspond with any older scouts who care 
to send him letters. He adds that he has been 
to the Hawaiian Islands, Midway, Guam, the 
Philippines, San Francisco, San Diego, Panama 
Canal Zone, Port Arthur, Texas, and is leaving 
now for Gibraltar and’ Constantinopie, so he 
should be able to write very interesting letters. 
NE “WS dispatches sent from Syria toward the 

close of last year announced the uncover- 
ing near Kassafa by Armenian Boy Scouts from 
the American Near East Relief orphanage at 
Jebeil, twenty-five miles north of Beirut, of the 
foundations of a large Roman Temple, prob- 
ably a sanctuary of Adonis. In the same district 
the boys found important Babylonian and 





“or country to which you w 


letters to be for- 
warded to him.. He is fourteen years old and 
a scout. From an American School for Boys 
in Bulgaria we have two appeals written 
in English, one from a boy fifteen years 
old who wishes to correspond with a Second 
Class Scout fourteen to sixteen years of age 
from Rhode Island; the other, who is seven- 
teen years of age, wishes to correspond with 
boys sixteen or seventeen years old, from 
Michigan and New York. Another appeal 
comes from a scout fourteen years of age who 
wishes to correspond with a Texas boy who is 


interested in bee-keeping. 
A NUMBER of letters have been received 
from scouts who desire to obtain informa- 
tion in regard to Esperanto, the international 
language concerning which we recently pub- 
lished a paragraph. Possibly the easiest way 
for our readers to obtain the information they 
desire is to write to The Esperanto Society of 
North America, Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. This organization prints a little 
“Key” giving the grammar of Esperanto and 
a fairly full vocabulary. There is also a British 
Esperanto Association which publishes a some- 
what larger “Key.” Both these organiza- 
tions also prepare more elaborate grammars 
and pamphlets. There isan Esperanto Society 
in New Jersey which gives information in 
regard to Esperanto anditsuse. The language 
is a very simple one and all the organizations 
which have been formed to promote it empha- 
size the ease with which it can be mastered. 





I’ you are a member of the World Brother- 

hood of Boys or wish to become a member, 
do not ask the Secretary to send you the ad- 
dresses of the new members mentioned in 
this department; do not ask, either, to have 
their letters sent you. The notes are published 
in order to obtain letters for such new mem- 
bers as are listed. If you wish to correspond 
with anyone mentioned in these columns or 
with any other member, send a letter for him 
written in accordance with these rules: 

Write the very best letter you can to an un- 
known boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the upper 
left hand ccrner, or on the back of the envelope. 
Leave the body of the envelope clean so that we 
may put on the boy’s address. At the bottom of 
the envelope you may write the name of the state 
want the letter to go. 
Put on enough postage to take it there. 

Write on a > slip of paper: Your 
name. Address. Age (at nearest birthday). 


Whether you are a Boy Scout. The foreign 
language, or languages, you can write. Any 


hobby or subject in which you are. especially in- 
terested. Instructions about the kind and number 
of correspondents you want. 

You need send the above information with 
your first letter only. Send merely your name 
and the words “old member” with later letters. 
Enclose the letter and slip in another envelope 
and mail it to 

WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS, 
Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


We forward your letter to a boy—some- 
where. When he answers it you write there- 
after to him, not through this office. 


March 
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How to Make a Bicycle Side-Car 
By Roland B. Cutler ; | 











FoR fun or business, this bicycle side-car 
is aS necessary ag an automobile trailer and 
looks much better than a motor-cycle “ bath- 
tub.” You would never think of taking a 
bath in this car, but you would think of lugging 
camp duffle, getting country stuff, nuts, apples, 
etc., delivering papers, merchandise. 
The car will carry all you can peddle any- 
where the roads, trails or cow-paths go. 
It is not bungling, and is quickly hooked 
up or detached. Construction material 


is either “kicking” about the premises or 
can be bought at the hardware store, as 
follows— 

One bicycle front wheel and fork. 

7 
19 


and 514”’—of gas- 


Two lengths— 
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Fig 3 


pipe 3-8” size, one end of each threaded for a 
90° elbow. 

One sheet of black ‘sheet steel” which 
comes in size 28’ by 60”, and is about like 
stovepipe material. 

One steel shelf bracket, 6” by 8” size. 

Two and one-half feet jack chain, 1” size. 

One rear wheel adjuster; one bicycle clip; 
two straps for 1” gas-pipe; two cast-off carrier 
legs or braces; wire bail from a water-pail; 
clinch rivets. 

With a nail and square, mark off the steel 
sheet by measurements given in the diagram, 
Fig. 3. At the top, cut in 4” on each side of 
the front to make a flap for attaching to the 
gas-pipe. One-half inch from the edge, punch 
four rivet holes as per measurements; punch 
four corresponding holes on the 4” line. 

Cut out the unused X portions at the four 
corners. Bend in the sides at right angles to 
the front and nail in a matched board bottom, 
16” by 18’’—cutting the boards 16” long. Bend 
the 4” ends of the sheet at right angles and 
nail the 2”’ edge of each to the bottom. 

Bend the flap of the front around the 19” 
length of pipe and rivet on the inside as shown, 
Fig. 1. Attach an end of a carrier leg to the 
brake side of the bicycle. Block up the car in 
running position with the front about three 
inches in front of the rear wheel hub and the 
~ of the pipe at the base of the seat-post, 
“ig. 1. 

From the wire bail, construct A, Fig. 1, by 
doubling up 6” of one end, and 5” from this 


doubled end, bend into circular shape to fit 
around the seat-post. Hook this to the post 
and insert into the pipe to lock securely when 
fully inserted. 

To the other end of the pipe, screw the elbow 
and short length. 
to the hub of the car’s wheel, right side, and 
place it in position with the pipe inserted into 














the stem and wheel facing the rear, as 

shown, Fig. 1. 

_ Now see that the bicycle and car stand 

level and upright. Locate and mark on the 
car the rear hub nut—B, Fig. 1. Point the 
carrier legs to the upper rear corners and 
mark the holes for riveting. Half-way of 
each leg, mark holes for riveting on a strap. 

Remove car and legs. Cut out an inch 
hole at B, Fig. 1, for easy assembling and 
detaching hereafter. Punch holes and rivet 

on the legs and straps at the points marked. 

With a lard-pail bail or similar size wire, 
construct C, Fig. 2, to fasten to the car’s 
wheel at the fork. Twist one end of the wire 
into an end link of the chain and pass the 
other end around the stem on the car side, 
over and under the fork shoulder to hook onto 
itself as shown. 

For the bracket fixture, Fig. 2, cut off about 
6” of wire such as made the A fastening at the 
seat-post. Run this through opposite holes 
in the corner of the bracket and on the shorter 
arm, bend over 1” to fasten, as shown. Bend 
the other end to fit around the head of the 
bicycle. Rivet the clip to the longer arm and 
fix the bracket in place as shown, Fig 1. 

Insert the adjuster into the end hole with the 
nut screwed on enough to hold. Adjust the 
chain to reach the ring of the adjuster, connect, 
and tighten with the nut—snugly, not too tight. 

Now finish up the car by bending over the, 
tops of the sides to form mud-guards as shown. 
Double in the 2” edges of the rear ends to form 
cleats for a door when you need it. It is easily 
made from a length of stovepipe, 6” size. Dis- 
joint and flatten out, unless you buy it 
“knocked-down” at the hardware store. 
Double over 114” of each 24” edge so that the 
sheet will slip up and down in the cleated ends 
of the car as shown below car, Fig. 1. Form the 
top by rounding over the extra 4’. 

To detach car, unfasten the clip of the 
bracket, the end of the carrier leg through the 
hole B, and pull out the wire at the seat-post. 




















These instructions must be followed, other- 
wise pictures will not be considered: 

1. Pictures must be taken by the con- 
testant and related to Scouting directly or 
indirectly. Directly: Activities of scouts, 
hiking, campaign work, etc. Indirectly: 
Animal and other nature studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach 
the editor before the 1oth of the second 
month preceding the date of publication. The 
es is open to all readers of Boys’ 
“IFE, 

3. Name and address of sender should be _ 
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written on.back of picture. Pictures without 
names will not be considered. Do not send 
letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of Boys’ Lire will act as 
judge of the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one contest- 
ant, judged the best, and a dollar will be paid 
for every other photograph accepted and pub- 
lished. Photographs accepted and published 
become the property of Boys’ Lire. 


Attach the other carrier leg | 
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Weasel: A ferocious, little pest; 
a killer from sheer lust of killing. 
A deadly enemy of fammers and 
chicken owners. : 









RETAIL PRICE 
—including tax 


The new Savage .22 Sporter. 
Latest Savage model. Gilt- 
edge accuracy of finest target 
rifle built into the most up-to- 
date sporting model. 


For bringing 
down pests 
or plugging bull’s eyes 


put it down. A smoother handling, 
straighter shooting rifle does not exist. 
The gilt-edge accuracy of the finest 
target rifle built into the most up-to- 
date sporting model. Modeled along 
the lines of its famous big brother— 
the Savage Model 1920 high power. 
The same beautiful balance—the same 
sure simple action. You can’t beat that for 
a.22 repeater. And the price—$17.00—for 
a Savage, too. You can’t beat that either. 
Ask at your dealer’s or write for the inter- 
esting catalog describing in detail the 
complete Savage line. Address 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Department 323 , Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and operators of the J. Stevens 
Arms Company, 


For time shots or rapid snap 
shooting you can’t beat the 
Savage .22 Sporter. 

Wait a minute— 

Before you read one word farther, 
take another good look at the illus- 
tration of the Sporter. Be honest 
now—have you ever in your life seen 
cleaner lines? It’s a good bet that 
youhaven’t. AndtheSporterisevery 
bit as strong and accurate as it is good- 
looking. And balance? 

Why, it snuggles against your 


shoulder and balances in your hands 
so perfectly you feel it’s a shame to 










Savage Junior Model 
1904 Single Shot Rifle. 
Characterized by the same 
accuracy and durability 
built into the Savage high 
power rifles. 











DO YOU LOVE THE 


BIG OUT DOORS? 


Then go to the 


DAN BEARD 
Outdoor School 


It is Not a School Like the One 
You are Now Attending, but 


A School of the Open 


Not a Summer Boarding House 
for Molly Coddles but a Place 
to Develop 


RED BLOODED BOYS 


Swimming, Hiking, Woodcraft 
Dan Beard in Buckskins 


A Trail Blazer in the Field of Education 


Scout Craft and Camping Come With Us 
Grow Strong, Handsome and Happy 


Dan Beard Outdoor School, 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


Please send full information about your Outdoor School and Camp to 
































Ho! The Champion! 


Turn back the pages of history to the 
venturesome days of Richard the Lion- 
hearted, King of England. Long be- 
fore the inventive mind of man had 
reduced warfare to a science, man’s 
brawn and his wits played an important 
part in the hard, warlike life he lived. 
In those days England was torn by 
civil wars, not like that which came to 
our own country sixty years ago, but 
hand-to-hand fighting among _ small 
bands of men who rode to war in steel 
armour and fought toe to toe with 
swinging swords, or rushed to single 
combat on mighty horses, carrying 
their long lances ready to pierce their 
opponents in one mighty effort. 

In those days we seem to find more 
stirring adventure than now. Boys 
grew to manhood, schooled more often 
in swinging a keen sword or learning 
to use a mighty bow than getting their 
knowledge from books. 

Bernard Marshall brings to readers of 

) THE 
aos 


a story of two boys who lived amid all these | 


wonderful days, in “The Knight of Ascalon.” 
Walter of Tiverton and Sir Boris Delamar 
found each day bringing its new and dangerous 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Frank J. Rigney 








many weath- 
many jokes. 
the bunch 
that blew in when we 
|opened the door for 
| about five minutes. We 
| 


March 
ers and 
See below 


meant it for about five 
|minutes only not for 
| old Idle Five Minutes, 
but he saw his chance 
and got in with all this 
|stuff. We got rid of 
him mighty quick and 
now we have to get 
rid somehow of his jokes 
so we print them here. 
Don’t spend more than 
| 59-59/60 seconds read- 
ling them. 

Ready—? Get set! 
GO!! . 


March Winners 


Lloyd R. Harlacher, Jr., 
Minnesota; 
.. D. Cowen, Alabama; 
John Roche, New York; 
Scout Kenneth Carmichael, Ohio; 
Russell F. Scheck, Kutztown, Pa.; 
| W. W. Nott, Jr., Waco, Texas. 


Sound 


Jim: How is your radio working, Bill? 
Bill: It ain’t working; it’s playing 
Taking it Cool 
Bill Boaster: You should hear my new radio. 


Last night I got Mexico. 
Roy Roaster: That’s nothing. 
the window and got Chili. 


I just opened 


Ze 


Q 
Avy 


| 





See-Saw 


| Land Scout: Did you ever see a saw-fish? 
Sea Scout: No, but I often saw a sea-fish! 


deed on which depended the safety of their lives | 


and of the young lady whose champions they had 
become. And to their aid came, time and again, 
the mysterious Knight of Ascalon. Who was 
this unknown champion of right? Where did 
he disappear when the fight was done? 
he never declare his identity? 


Don’t miss the opening chapters 
in the March issue 


Another feature of this issue is “The Movies 
To-morrow,” by John Amid. This new article 
will give you an insight into what will happen 
to the movies in the future. 
own part in the development of the movies to a 
better amusement seem very real. And did you 
know that different kinds of audiences need dif- 
ferent kinds of pictures? Maybe what you 
would enjoy wouldn’t interest a fellow out in 
Arizona. The article is illustrated by stills 
taken from some popular photoplays in the mak- 
ing. Maybe you will recognize some of them. | 

. S. Stribling has brought all the mystery of 
the Barbados into a new story, “Thirty-four 
Jemmott’s Lane.” Mystery! Yes, and first- 
hand knowledge of all the highways and by- 
ways of Central America and the islands that 
lay along its tropic coast. For Mr. Stribling 
was sent by THE AMERICAN BOY Magazine 
to this wonderful land of exciting adventure to 
gather tales for its readers. 

And, fellows, H. G. Salsinger is writing on all 
the inside dope of baseball training camps in 
this issue. You will want to start your own 
team right this year. Here’s a chance to get | 
some real information on how to shape up a 
champion team. 

In addition to all these corking, fine stories, 
there are the regular department articles that | 
keep a fellow up to date—Things to Make; Novel 
Inventions; How to Make Money; Puzzles; 
Stamp News; Funnybone Ticklers. 

No boy wants to miss this March number, 

20 cents at news-stands. Regular sub- 

scription, $2.00 a year. | 





THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CoO. 
{ No. 522 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THe 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, ,to 
Name 
Address 


Why did | 


It will make your | 





Strong Stuff 

| 

| A suburban chemist had been advertising his 
| patent insect powder far and wide. One 
day a man dashed into his shop and said 
excitedly: 

| “Give me another half-pound of your powder— 
quick, please!” 

| *Oh,” remarked the chemist as he proceeded 
| to fill the order. “I’m glad you like the 
powder! Good, isn’t it?” 


| “Yes,” replied the customer. “I have one 


cockroach very ill; if I give him another half- 
pound, I think he’ll die!” 





As Per Sample 


| A man entered a restaurant and ordered a beef- 


steak. He waited ten minutes or so. Then 
a waiter brought a large plate, in the center 
of which a small strip of meat reposed. The 
man turned it over, and examined it care- 
fully. Then he said smiling:— 

“Yes, that’s the sort of thing, bring me some!” 


A Watch Dog? 
Pete: I hope I’ll get a watch for my birthday. 


Dad: A watch? What for? 
Pete: Joe has a dog and he says he'll trade it 


for a watch. 
ey 
TEE HEE my 
HA-HA-H a 
~~ 3, J 


» 








— Ze 
His Funnybone 

Teacher: Who is that I heard laughing? 

Bill: Please, sir, I couldn’t help it. I was 


laughing up my sleeve and I forgot that 
there was a hole in the elbow. 








A Loan Scout? 


Small Boy: Tell me a story, uncle. 

Uncle: What kind of a story would you like? 

Small Boy: One about a little boy who had 
a kind uncle who gave him twenty-five 
cents. 


Smarties 


Tom: What is it from which you may take 
away all its letters and it still remains the 
same? 

Joe: Dunno, what? 

Tom: A letterbox. 

Joe: Huh! I remember the day when the 
teacher wiped the whole alphabet off the 
blackboard and yet U and I were left! 

Tom: I know a word and the moment you 
add another letter to it it is gone! 

Joe: You don’t say! What's it? 

Tom: One. 

Joe: And I know a word of four letters and if 
you take one letter away there is only one 
left. 

Tom: Hulk? 

Joe: Yes ““vone.” 

Tom: Gee! 


Joe: Yes. 
A Hot One 


Scout Sam (rushing from cook tent): Say! 
fellows, the kettle and the coffee pot are 
singing for a bet! 

The Other Fellows: For a bet? 
mean? 

Scout Sam: It’s true 
holding the steaks! 


What do you 


The frying pan is 


Full of Notes 


Mrs. Newrich (to clerk): I would like to look 
at grand pianos—the grandest you have. 


Too True 
Tramp (approaching well dressed man): You 
couldn’t give me a dime for a cup of coffee? 
Man: How did you know? 


Stands Back of You 
Teacher: What is an orator? 
Student: He’s the fellow who is always ready 
to lay down your life for his country. 


A Bird of an Appetite 


Fats: I have an appetite like a canary. 

Slats: Yep, you eat a peck at a time. 

Taking the ‘“‘Dent’’ Out of Coincident 

Jack: Say, what’s a coincident? 

Jim: A coincident? Well, I can’t tell exactly, 
but I can give you an example. 

Jack: Shoot! 

Jim: Suppose the Cave Scout fell from a cliff 
100 feet high and was not hurt. What 
would that be? 

Jack: ’N accident. 

Jim: Suppose he fell off a second time with 
the same result. What would you call that? 

Jack: A miracle, I guess. 

Jim: Hm-m! Suppose he fell off a third time 
and wasn’t hurt. What would that be? 

Jack: A third time? Hugh! that’d be a habit! 


Putting Money in It 


“How much are these puppies, little boy?” 
* All a quarter except this one, and he’s thirty- 
five cents. He swallowed a dime yesterday.” 


There Ain’t 


Tommy: Mother, ain't 
it dark to-day! 

Mother: What was 
wrong with Tommy’s 
speech, Bobby? 

Bobby: There ain’t no 
such word as “ain’t,” 
*cause “‘ain’t” ain’t in 
the dictionary. 


Current News 


Less Brains: Wonder 
why teacher raised 
such a fuss when I hit 
Percy Jones with that 
little raisin. She said 
I hurt him. 

More Brains: Sure you 
did! Don’t you know 
that raisins have got 
iron in ’em? 


Escape 


First Dentist: What do you think of my new 
offices? You see, the fire escape here makes 
my waiting room one of the safest rooms in 
the building. 

Second Dentist: Safe nothing! 
patients that way. 


I lost twelve 





Hard 


Scout Elmer (at the Zoo): I’m sorry for that 
*poor tortoise. 

Scout Clem: What's the matter with him? 
Scout Elmer: Oh! his is a hard case! 


Distance 


Tenderfoot: How far is it from Boston to 
New York? 

Patrol Leader: About 250 miles, I guess. 

Tenderfoot: And frome New York to Boston? 

Patrol Leader: The same distance of course, 
250 miles. 

Tenderfoot: Then why is it that it’s a longer 
time from New Year’s Day to Christmas 
Day than it is from Christmas to New 
Year’s Day? 


A Circular List 


Tourist (in village notion store): Whaddya 
got in the shape of automobile tires? 

Saleslady: Funeral wreaths, life preservers, 
and doughnuts. 





Calculation 


Steve: Let me have a dime and I'll change it 
into fifteen cents for you. 

Sam: Sure, here you are. 

Steve enters a store and comes out eating a 
five cent cruller. 

Sam: Say, how about that fifteen? 

Steve: Here’s five cents change, I’ve got a five 
cent cruller and the fellow in the store has 
the other five cents. Ain’t that fifteen? 





Salty 


Professor: What else is found in salt water be- 
sides chloride of iodine? 
Youngest Pupil: Herring, sir. 


Inside Information 


The Scoutmaster returned and found the log 
cabin door locked. After a lot of trouble 
he got in by one of the windows. Tacked 
over the fireplace he found a bit of paper 
on which was written: 

“Have gone on a hike. You will find the key 
outside under the third big rock from the 
door. Tenderfoot.” 
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Read Every Offer Carefully. 
Carrying charges to you are paid by us. 











Send all orders to Boys’ Life, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 























SPECIAL SCOUT COMBINATION 
1. Khaki Web Belt. %" wide, gun metal Scout 


1 
buckle and two belt hooks for carrying knife and 
rope. when 


(Give loose waist measure in inches 
Marked with official emblem. By 


ordering.) 
2. Whistle. 
this means Scouts can signal one another or call 


help in emergencies. 
3. Khaki Lanyard. WwW ear your whistle or scout 
knife on it. Lends a “snappy” touch to the scout 





with sliding 


braid, 
knot and loop for attaching whistle or knife. 


uniform. Made of best ‘quality 

ALL THREE articles given for selling only one 
new yearly subscription and 25 cents (a total re- 
mittance of $2.25). 


,’ 


Modeled full; have two front 
laced below knee. Given for 
subscriptions and 50 cents, 





SCOUT BREECHES. 

and one watch pocket; 
selling two new yearly 
(Total remittance $4.50.) 


HEAVY KHAKI SHIRT. Has loose fitting rolling 
collar, two Stanley breast pockets with buttoned 
flaps and embroidered “Boy Scouts of America,” in 
. d over right breast pocket. Coat style; standard 

khaki material. Given for selling two new yearly 
subscriptions and 25 cents. (Total remittance $4.25.) 










SCOUT AX 


The official ax for the Boy Scouts 
of America, stamped with the em- 
blem. Handy at every turn on hike 
and in camp. Made of one piece of 

solid steel, hand-forged and. coated with a non- 
rusting finish. Hickory handle. With slot for 
drawing nails. Given for selling only two New Yearly 
Subscriptions (remittance, $4.00). Or for One New 


Subscription and 50 cents. (Total remittance $2.50.) 








WATERPROOF CAMP BLANKET. Wise Scouts 
never sleep on the ground without such a blanket 
under them. Single waterproof sheet made of finely 
woven seamless waterproof duck; olive drab; fretted 
with brass grommets, and ball and socket fasteners. 
Size 45x72 inches. Given for selling two new yearly 
subscriptions and 50 cents. (Total remittance $4.50.) 

BLANKET ROLL STRAP. For carrying blankets, 
ponchos, ete. Three web straps with patent buckles. 
Given for selling only one new yearly subscription. 
(Total remittance $2.00.) 





FIREMAKING SETS 


Long the despair of 
Scouts who have had 
to make them for 
themselves with too 
often a scarcity of 
the right kind of 
material. Set con- 
sists of bow with 
leather thong, a 
drill, and drill sock- 
Notched fire 
and package 
of tinder. 

Given for selling 
only one new yearly 
subscription and 25 
cents (a total remittance of $2.25). 








FOR ROUGH and WINTRY DAYS 


WATERPROOF SCOUT HAT. Goes well with all 
official garments and defies the heaviest rain. Flannel 
lined with ear tabs and chin strap. Given for selling 
only one new yearly subscription. (Total remittance 





$2.00) 
COMBINATION PONCHO. Rain coat, sleeping 
bag, ground cloth and shelter tent all in one. Latest 


U. S. Army style; double textured, olive drab bomba- 
zine with a coating of fine Para rubber between, giving 
exceptional wearing qualities under severest condi- 
tions. Size 45x72 inches. Given for selling ten new 
yearly subscriptions. (Total remittance $20.00) 








THE GLOWNITE WATCH 
*“SHOWS TIME IN DARKNESS’? 


A sturdy carefully made 
timepiece. 16 size nickel 
case. The hands and num- 
erals are coated with a sub- 
stance containing genuine 
radium. Guaranteed. Rigid 
construction ‘and _ insulation 
insures timekeeping in spite 
of jars, jolts and rough 
usage. 

Given for selling one new 
yearly BOYS’ LIFE. sub- 
scription (not your own) and 
$1.00 (a total remittance of 

$3.00), or for two new yearly 
subscriptions and only 50 cents (total $4.50). 








REGULATION KHAKI OUTFIT 


SCOUT COAT. With one of these smart appear- 
ing coats on his back, a boy has additional pride 
in being a Scout. Note the Stanley breast pockets 
and _ the roomy lower bellows pockets, the neat 
notched lapels, and the belted waist. Back has one 
central 2 inch plait. Has official buttons; “Boy 
Scouts of America” in red silk over right breast 
pocket. Tell dad and mother that this coat, and 
breeches to match, are made only and always of 
U. S. Standard Khaki which ouf-wears other khakis 
and is as tough as cloth can be made. 

Given for selling four new yearly subscriptions. 
(Total remittance $8.00.) 





CAMP BLANKET 


Official camp blanket, weight, 3% pounds. 
Stamped with seal. Exceptional wearing qualities; 
substantially made from good wool, khaki color. 


Size 58x82 inches, 
Given for selling five new yearly subscriptions and 








25 cents. (Total remittance $10.25. 
SUNWATCH 

This wonderful Sun- 

watch made by the well 

known Ansonia Clock 

Company is known as 

“the tickless time- 

piece.” It’s a sundial, 


watch and compass all 
in one and so _ ingen- 
iously designed that its 
beautifully finished 
brass case closes to a 
thickness of % of an 
inch and has no wheels 
or springs to get out of 
order. Dan Beard says, 
“IT would like to see 
every Scout have one.” 

Given for selling only 
two new yearly sub- 
scriptions (total remit- 
tance $4.00) or sent for 
sending one new yearly 
subscription and 
cents (total remittance 
$2.35 ) 























DO YOU KNOW THE FUN OF USING THESE? 
GET THEM COST FREE 
FROM “BOYS’ LIFE” 


Eight-pointed, jeweled center. 114 inches 
| diameter. Sent prepaid for selling two new 
yearly subscriptions at (remittance $4.00). 
Or given for one new yearly subscription and 
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A real camera with the reputation of 
the Eastman Kodak ye yg ay behind 
it. Makes a picture 134 x 134 inches. 
Loads in daylight with Ne. oo Cartridge 
Premo Film. It is substantially con- 


structed, has automatic shutter for time 
and snapshot exposures. Its negatives 





are of such quality that enlargements 
can easily be made from them. Given 
for selling one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 30 cents (a total remittance 
of $2.30), or sent without charge for 
two new yearly subscriptions. (Total 
$4.00.) 


GOOD QUALITY BRASS 
CASE COMPASS 


50 cents (total remittance $2.50.) 








DELTA SPOT LIGHT ELEC- 

















TRIC LAMP 
Latest thing in camp lamps. Has long distance 
reflector. A push of the thumb produces a power- 
ful round spotlight with a range of 200 feet. Aver- 
age 30 to 40 hours’ continuous burning. Sold with- 
out battery to prevent damage in transit. Uses 
any No. 6 dry battery, which can be purchased 
anywhere. 
_Given for selling only one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 50 cents (a _ total remittance of $2.50) or 
sent without charge for two new yearly subscrip- 
tions. 
SELF-FILLER FOUNTAIN PEN 
Made especially for this magazine. The best Salz-made pen we 
have ever been able to offer, complete with slip clip. ° Fills by pressing 
coin or pencil in slot in side of barrel. 14 karat gold pen point. Fully 
guaranteed for service. 
Given for selling one new yearly subscription (rem ittance $2.00.) 
SCOUT NAME KNIFE 
The manufacturers of the famous *‘Keen-Kutter"’ cutlery make this, 
knife especially for BOYS’ PE. is 3% inches long. By an in- 


genious process your name and address is printed on the handle so there 


is no danger of your losmg it. The “Name on Knife’ has two blades of 
superior ‘Keen-Kutter"” quality steel and is an exceptional knife in 
every respect. 

t Given for selling one new yearly subscription and 30 cents (a total 
remittance of $2.30), or sent without charge for two new yearly sub- 
scriptions. (Total remittance #4. 00. ait 


‘s EASY COURSE IN HOME RADIO = 
Written by F Radio Engi s 
Edited and Approved by 
Maj. Gen. Squier, Chief of Signal ao U.S.A. 








The fact that this Course is approved by Major General Squier shows 
its value. Major General Squier, Chief of the United States Signal 
Corps, has, more than any other one man, contributed to the great 
success of the wireless telephone_in this country. You do not have 
to buy an expensive outfit. This simple, complete, amazingly easy 
Course will show you not only how to operate any set you may buy, but 


how to build your own,a good one, too! Seven easy lessons giving all 

the information you need. 
without 
if you 
three new 
subscrip- 
YS’ 


Given 
charge 
send 
yearly 
tions for 
LIFE for one 
year (total re- 
mittance $6.00). 
Given for only 
50 cents if you 
send two new 
yearly subscrip- 
tions (total _re- 
mittance $4.50). 
Given for only $1.00 
if you send one new 
yearly subscr ription 
(total remittance 
-00.) 





These articles are given for securing new yearly subscriptions, which must not be your own or any renewal of present subscription 
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. SCOUTS! | 
Your Official Amol 


IT’S A PLUMB—the only axe recognized by 
National Headquarters. Look for. the rec 
handle, the black head and the name Plumb. 
The Plumb Take-up Wedge (patented) keeps 
the handle tight. 

Complete with leather sheath, $1.65, 
Ware stores. 

° 
The File for 
Camp and. Home 

PLUMB ALL-WORK FILE has 
sheath and forged handle. Carry it 
with you. Two files—fine and coarse 
—tin one. Handiest file ever made. 
Every Scout needs it to sharpen axes, 


knives, tools, ete. With sheath 35c 
(except in Far West). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


PLUMB | 


be EUOLE ure 


“Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 










at hard- 
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| sickness and cooking 
recipes, all talking at 

| once and top pitch. 

| Jim noticed that | 

| the villages were be- | 


jim ‘Meree Amand the Connthale 


(Continued from page 15) 


departure was _hal- 
looed from ridge to 
ridge and answered. 
Now they were in 
il Mafulu country and 
="|] Vata and Awoto both 








ing more and more 








crudely constructed, 
except about the Mission; that the manners 
of the natives were coarser and the type was 
reverting to pygmies with flat faces, much like 
the Karons. Their expressions were furtive 
instead of friendly; their eyes lacked depth. 
He would not have been greatly surprised to 
see them with tails, after all, he told the 
skipper. 
They 
Dilava. 


crossed their first bridge entering 
It was a suspension affair of canes and 
rattan, swung across the river at a narrow 
place of about a hundred and fifty feet. There 
were rattan rails on either side but the pitch 
down and up was perilous, the middle sagging 
like a broken-down hammock and the footway 
was only a line of twisted vines. The whole 
contrivance shivered and sagged and sprang 
as the caravan got started across it and Jim 
was glad when the other side was reached 
without loss of a load though the women, 
grasping lightly the rattan handrail, jogged 
serenely along the lower rope with their toes 
widespread and gripping the vines. 

Before they started messages had been 
openly shouted from the Idoido ridge and 
transferred across the valleys ahead of them. 
| To Jim and the skipper the syllables did not 
seem articulate and there was no attempt to 











SUM MER 


LVER SCHOOLS 


A summer at Culver is man-fashion life. Full of 
sports that demand self-reliance anda desire to be 
up and doing all the time. 


Swimming, sailing, naval 
cutters, riding in the cavalry 


million 

equipment for 
use of boys at Culver 
during the summer. 
The best summer for 
the best kind of a 
boy. Specify catalog 
for Woodcraft, Naval, 
Cavalry, Artillery or 
Aviation School. 


Catalogue Dept., 

















Lt ocos & &-¥ a5 
IN HARES 


ise hares, quick, easy profits. 
, little capital neces- 


Sell locally for meat and fur or 

tous. We guarantee you $7 
toc ey a paitand Day —— 
free—Write today. 





STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS'N 
409H Broadway New York City 
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Amazing Bargain! 
Lincoin Wren House $1.00 
Unusually attractive bird house — 
that ONLY wrens can use. 










w 
onl. $1.¢ 00—prepasid. (West 25.) 
4 en Tron erally repay roe are .: Send nd $1.00 for each 
+ n se you wan fou aren *) —money 
ite ~ ¢ te for proposition 


John Loyd w Wright, ine, 716 N. Wells St. Chicago 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


—— are selling at highest prices ever known. 
test market for 20 years. Make money breed- 

ingthem. Raisedinone month. We ship every- 
where our famous breeding stock and supplies. 
Established# years. For prices and full particu- 
lars — big illustrated free book. Writefor 
itt 














PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
428 H St. MELROSE 
HIGHLANDS, - - MASS. 


for us. ba buy all — raise. 
Peo tener argedemand—easily . 
Ped betterthen hen poultryer orrabbits. Par- 
Meulare and | booklet pow toxei raise FREE. 
canes er taht CO.,3111 Grand Ave.. Kansas City, Mo, 


EEDS . Most Profitable chickens, 
> 64 BR —_— wate s and i foene. 
Choice, pure-| 

eggs, Se we ao wedeend B 7 Ameri. 
ca’s great are farm. 30th year. Valu- | 
able new 100-page book and catalog free. 


2.F. HEUSERT Co., Box petteemeanan Minn. 





BER’S Best Safes, best 
Bee Parnechickens, ducks 
bred qualit 


Fine pure- y. 

owls, “a ie Incubators all at cut prices. 

40 years poultry experience, and my 100 

Catalog and Breeders Guide nice. 
Weber, Box 42, Mankato, Min 





pronounce them slowly, though the last syl- 
lable of each message was prolonged into a wail 
like the Australian coo-ey call. The replies 
seemed inaudible for a practical purpose, yet 
| there was no doubt that the messages were 
se nt and understood. 

“There is a dead man in the next village, 
beyond the bridge, just this side of Dilava,” the 
chief of Idoido told them. “He comes from 
the coast. Also I have told them you will need 
bearers to Mafulu and that you pay well.” 

Here was news to urge them on and they 
broke through the bush to the village in ques- 
tion eager to see the body of the dead man. 
If it was a Motoan, as his features would tell, 
they were surely on the right track and closely 
up. Dubu, not shifting bearers, traveling by 
night to avoid observation, probably going on 
short rations, was slackening inevitably. 

A question about a dead man could not be 
asked until the clubhouse had been duly 
visited and all ceremonial gone through. To 
flout etiquette was to risk disfavor and no 
information. Soon after they had made up 
their own camp, wondering somewhat that 
they had not been invited to a feast that was 
being prepared, Vata came to their tent with 
his face filled with horror. 

“You know why they not ask you along that 
kaikai?”’ (food) he asked, his voice trembling. 

“Don’t like strangers,”’ suggested the skip- 
per. “I’d have pushed on to Dilava and the 
Mission but I wanted to find out about the 
dead man. I’d like to manage to git a look at 
him, Vata, but I don’t know jest how to go 
about it.” 

“You long time too late,” said Vata. 
“That dead man he kaikai. They speak white 
man not like kaikai roast sago.”’ 

Jim looked at the skipper, uncertain of 
Vata’s meaning. 

“Roast sago,’ 
same as ‘long pig’ in the Solomons. 
eating the dead man.” 

Afua confirmed this while Jim was still 
struggling with revulsion. A moment before 


in Papua, Jim, means the 
They’re 





he had been eager for his supper, now nausea 
sickened him and a wild rage against such 
practices. 

‘Go easy, Jim,”’ warned the skipper. “It’s 
their custom. They may not have killed him. 
What d’ye know, .Afua.” 

“My men are not cannibals,”’ said the chief 
sternly. ‘They have offered the flesh to my 
men. The sub chief offered it through me. 
He found the man straggling yesterday after- 
noon in the bush where he must have lost his 
way. Soheclubbed him. That is why he him- 
self is not eating the flesh, for the man who 
kills among the Kuni may only drink the water 
in which the heart has been boiled and eat a 
little of it, if he sits upon a coconut, with his 
feet upon coconuts. This he has done.” 

“That’s all I want to hear,’ said Jim in 
English. 

“All right, son, I know how you feel. I'll 
talk with Afua a bit.’”’ As Jim left the tent 
the skipper asked Afua if he had seen the head. 

“They have steamed the flesh from it to 
get the skull,” said Afua, “but I have seen 
his maro (waistband) and he was a Moto man. 
I know the weave.” 

“We'll catch them on the march beyond 
Mafulu,” exclaimed Captain Burr. He was 
inured to such tragedies. To him the fact that 
the sub chief had offered the flesh as a delicacy 
to Afua, much as a white man might ask anoth- 
er if he liked venison, meant only the closing 
in of their pursuit. 

“We've got to stay here overnight,” he 
said, ‘to git the bearers. We’ll not have a 
chance to more than call at the Mission. 
There was only the one man?” 

“They did not ask questions,”’ said Afua 
grimly. “He was dead before he could cry 
out.” 

Dilava Mission was on top of a ridge thirty- 
five hundred feet high. As they chatted on the 
verandah with the Fathers, three of them, and 
a lay Brother, Jim marveled that a land so 
beautiful could hold so much of horror. All 
about them brilliant sunshine lit up a great 
confusion of high peaks and valleys while 
others were wrapped in mists. Glaciers gleamed 
and the forest was broken up above a distinct 
timber line into patches that gradually dwin- 
died and gave way to rocky precipices and 
slopes, crags, snow and ice and desolation. 

They had barely time for more than greetings 
and a few gifts for the Mission. The skipper 
mentioned again the Valley of the Clinging 
Death and the Smoking Mountain. The 
Fathers had heard of these but that was all. 

“Tt is a strange and unknown territory,” 
said Father Rossier. ‘No man knows what 
may be found there. Yet it is certain there 
may be volcanoes for there is lava in the bed of 
the river. As for your quest, our converts 
were talking about some men and a litter who 
were seen or known by tracks to have passed 
through Dilava last night. I do not know 
how they tell these things for I do not think 
they really saw them but they declare there 
were eleven men and a litter.” 

“Thank you, Father,’’ said Captain Burr, 

“that should be the party we seek.”’ He did 
not mention the dead man. There was no 
use, he thought, in grieving the missionary 
unnecessarily with such a tale. 

Once more the news of their arrival and 


talked the ‘dialect. 
Awoto frankly declared his intention of leaving 
at Mafulu. 

“For,” he said, “it is sure that the Ambo 
will understand and listen to what has been 
called back from Mafulu for their villages are 
just across the river and they have carried 
off many Mafulu men and women. Buri, they 
will be waiting for you and not as friends. It 
is beyond my district, it is beyond our bargain, 
and I, Awoto, Sergeant of the Native Con- 
stabulary, am afraid. A dead sergeant is no 
better than a dead dingo. It is not in my 
mind to be buried in the belly of an Ambo. 
My wives are waiting for me at Yule Island.” 

“That was the bargain, Awoto. Yet I 
would like you to wait for us at Mafulu.”’ 

Awoto considered. 

“We will wait two weeks,’’ he said finally. 
“After that there will be no use in waiting.” 

“Good,”’ said the skipper. Afua looked at 
Awoto in fine scorn. 

“You are paid to fight,” he said. “Very 
well. There will be much fighting across the 
Angabunga. I smell it in my nostrils. So do 
my men. We do not go to fight but there will 
be fighting. Once before I fought with Buri 
and with Jimi and it was a good fight. A man 
is given strength for weapons as a woman is 
given strength for loads and for the bearing of 
children. We, of Elevera, are men. We have 
stomachs that do not sicken when we see spears 
and hear arrows. Come with us, Awoto, and I 
will make a man of you” 

The sergeant’s eyes flashed. 

“Do you think I have not killed?” he asked. 
‘‘With this rifle I have fought and brought in 
my prisoner alone from twenty. Where an 


Eleveran goes a Roro man will follow. Buri, 
I go with you.” 

Afua flung up his arm in a salute. 

“You are a man, Awoto,” he said. “I will 


show you where the fight is the best and the 
most honor can be won.’ He turned to 
Awoto’s comrade, but the private shook his 
head. 

“T will stay at Mafulu,” he said. 

Vata announced. that he would stay also, 
after a painful offer to go with them that the 
skipper peremptorily refused. 

“We cannot afford to lose our interpreter,” 
he said, and Vata showed his relief. “We can- 
not afford a man that don’t like fightin’,”’ the 
captain said to Jim privately. “I’m of the 
same mind as Afua. More I see of this country 
across the river the more I feel that we’re not 
goin’ to have a picnic.” 

Jim nodded. The mysterious feeling that 
had come to him as the schooner lay off Port 
Moresby was stronger than ever as he looked 
at the rushing torrent that lay between them 
and the Land of Many Villages that were 
hidden among the peaks and valleys. He had 
no fear. They were going to save Naka. He 
had faced savages before and unknown dangers. 
The skipper was as undaunted as he had seen 
him when they camped outside the Karon 
fortress, as placid as he was when he saw a 
fierce squall racing across the ocean and the 
barometer sinking jerkily, his one eye a beacon 
of courage. Only one doubt beset Jim, if 
they were on the right trail. It seemed sure 
that they were but there was always the ques- 
tion, persistent and disturbing. 

(To be continued in the April Boys’ Lsfe) 
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opened them Jones 








was standing rigid, 
with his mouth open, staring at the skunk. 

You could see that was the last thing he 
expected to find ina hamper. You could see, 
too, that he was scared stiff, not daring to 
shoot, hardly daring even to breathe. How 
did he know that Beatrice was a pet skunk, 
harmless as a house cat! 

Jones took a step backward, and another, 
| very softly, his hand fumbling along the table 
‘to guide him. The look on his face was the 
scaredest look I ever saw on man or beast. 

He backed that way, step by step across the 
room, toward the door. His mouth stayed 
open and his little red eyes were fairly popping 
out of his head. He didn’t bother with the 

| bundle of loot or anything else. You could 


see he had just one idea in mind, to get away 
from that skunk before anything happened. 

As he backed Beatrice began to follow him, 
making little runs at him in that kittenish 
way of hers. 

Jones’s hand was on the “door-knob and got 
the door open. Just as he did it Beatrice 
made a run for it and scrambled up his leg. 
I suppose her idea was to look for cookies in 
Jones’s pocket. 

Jones let out one horrible yell and the door 
flew open. 
hands waving, trying to tear Beatrice off him. 

The Old Bean stuck out his foot as Jones 
went past and that was Jones’s finish. He 
tripped, fell backward and lit in the river with 


He jumped across the deck, his , 


me. He had a pike 
pole himself. When Jones came to the top 
and swam over and grabbed the houseboat 
float, the Bean was standing over him, threat- 
ening to brain him. 

Armed with an oar I brought up reenforce- 
ments. We had Jones where we wanted him, 
then. He didn’t dare as much as move until 
Flo and Mr. Dewitt came aboard and fished 
him out. By that time his teeth were chatter- 
ing and he was the wettest, most miserable and 
spiritless crook I ever hope to see. 

The Old Bean has been very much interested 
since then in his plan to train skunks as watch- 
dogs. He says they have the German police 
dogs beat all hollow. I don’t know but maybe 
he is right. 
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Once a Scout—Always a Scout | 
By Capt. A. P Corcoran 




















IF THE man who wrote the scout slogan, 
“Do a good turn daily,” could see how 
it is being applied in Russia, he would realize 


of a village, the church spire of which was 
visible in the distance. In less than thirty 
minutes they returned—with twenty-eight 
village children in their train! They 





that the boys of p= 

this race alone ( 
are justifying his H 
choice of a motto. 

I have just 
spent three 
months in that 
much-disturbed 
country, the last 
place on earth at 
present where 
one would look 

’ for a well-trained 
troop. Imagine 
myastonishment, 
then, to see a 
smart detail 
marching one 
morning through 
the streets of 
Moscow! Hastily 
seizing an inter- 
preter, I made 
my way to head- 
quarters and re- 
quested an inter- 
view with the 
man in charge. 

“You wish to 
see the scout pre- 
fect, sir?” came 
the reply in ex- 
cellent English. 

“Yes,” saad I, 
and gave the in- 
terpreter the sign 
to depart. 

Most of the scouts, it developed, knew 
at least a little English, How many of 
you, I wonder, know a single word of their 
tongue? 

The prefect, which is the Russian title for 
“scoutmaster,’’ was a pleasant man with no 
objection to answering questions. He first 
related for my benefit the history of the move- 
ment in Russia which was identical with its 
history in any other country until a few years 
ago. Then, due to various unavoidable causes, 
it disintegrated nationally. Now the scout 
organization is no organization at all. (Never 
mind, scouts. I’m Irish!) But remnants of 
the old crowd hang together in various places. 
You find them in Moscow and Petrograd and 
in isolated spots throughout the provinces, and 
wherever you find them, the spirit is still the 
same. Once a scout, a scout always! 

“Like everyone else,” said the prefect, 
“our boys have suffered from the famine. 
Like everyone else our activities center round 
relief work at present. Perhaps you would like 
to see how we spend our week-ends?”’ 

I would! So he asked me to call for them 
on the following Saturday. 

At nine-thirty a.m. on the appointed day we 
set out from the headquarters in the Russian 
capital. There were about sixty boys in all 
divided in patrols of ten. The camping ground 
which was our destination was some nine 
versts out of the city—approximately six 
miles. 

“But first,” said the prefect, “‘we must go 
to the Hermitage—we have something to 
fetch from the ‘ Ahra.’” 

“Ahra,” as perhaps American boys do not 
know, is Russian for American Relief Admin- 
istration. From the time you leave Riga for 
Moscow until you get back there again, the 
word AH-RA meets you at every turn, for 
the A.R.A is feeding ten million people a day 
in Russia and supplying medical stocks for 
several million more, so everyone in Russia 
who is not living on it, at least knows it. The 
fact that the scouts had to call at its head- 
quarters for something not yet mentioned, did 
not surprise me, though it piqued my curiosity. 
What connection had the scouts with the 
“Ahra”? I soon found out. 

They knew their way well into its offices. 
The head of each patrol went in, and came 
out—laden with what? Try to guess, scouts! 
Soap and first aid medical kit materials! 

“What for?” asked I of the prefect. 

But he only smiled and told me to wait 
and see. 

Our route led into the country, of course, 
along the bank of the Moskau river to a 
large field which is used as a camping ground. 
Here the company split in three parties. One 
pitched camp. Another fetched water and 
fuel, and a third marched off in the direction 





Russian boys who can 
still flash a scout smile 
despite hunger and 
hardships 
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were of all ages and both sexes, and 
with no delay they were divided—boys 
on one side, girls on the other. And to 
each was handed a piece of good Ameri- 
can soap! 

Probably you have read of the Russian 
famine and seen pictures of little chil- 
dren, starved to the point of emaciation 
or swollen with the terrible edema which 
comes of eating things not fit for human 
use. But unless you have lived in the 

x country, you 
can hardly re- 
alize how it 
affects the or- 
dina decen- 
cies Of life. 

If there is no 
fat in the coun- 
try to eat, there 
will certainly be 
none to make 
into soap. If 
you are hungry 
to the point of 
agony, you do 
not care whether 
you are clean. 
Practically 
every child in 
Russia and 
every child’s 
parents were 
hungry, until 
relief came from 
outside. Now 
with millions living on American food dis- 
tributed free or transmitted from friends 
abroad through the A.R.A. Food Remittance 
Department, Russians are beginning to be 
fairly normal again. And the Moscow scouts’ 
“good turn” consists in seeing that the chil- 
dren of the surrounding villages wash them- 
selves regularly and have their medical needs 
supplied with the aid of the Moscow office of 
the A.R.A. 

Soap in hand, these twenty-eight were 
despatched to the Moskau river, the girls, in 
charge of the eldest member of the group, being 
toled off to a spot two hundred yards away. 
The boys scoured themselves in full view of 
the scouts. Then all returned to be examined 
by the prefect. 

Anyone cut during the week? Come here 
and get dabbed. with iodine—good American 
iodine supplied by the American Red Cross 
or by gift of the U. S. Congress! There 
is nearly eight million dollars’ worth of such 
medical stock donated by these two sources 
to the A.R.A. being distributed at present 
throughout Russia. Anyone need castor 
oil? One would not expect a rush exactly for 
this lubricant, but many hands went up and 
little doses were doled out. Vaseline? Band- 
ages? Each received the essentials for his or 
her individual needs. And how were the 
arms getting on? Each arm had had its 
injection of two vaccines to ward off the terri- 
ble epidemics of small-pox, cholera, and vari- 
ous forms of typhoid which are the great 
scourges of Russia’s undernourished and not 
over-clean people. 

It was just noon when they got back—now 
a magic hour in Russia for children. For 
this is the appointed time for the opening of 
the A.R.A. kitchens, when over four million 
little guests of the American people sit 
down to their American meal. And of all 
the meals they get, Saturday’s seems to be 
the favorite, for Saturday means _ sweet 
stuff in the form of thick, hot highly-sugared 
cocoa. 

Back in camp the fires were already burning 
scout-fashion. Soon the troop was squatting 
scout-fashion on the ground, eating heartily 
and happily. American bouillon cubes, Amer- 
ican canned beans, white bread baked in the 
A.R.A. Moscow headquarters—who would 
want a better meal? ‘ 

Back in the village twenty-eight children 
indifferently clean and cared-for a few hours 
ago were now polished white and medically 
perfect, having been introduced via the scouts 
to American sanitary standards: 

After the meal came games. Nothing to do 
but enjoy themselves. Have you ever heard 
of a better “good turn”? I learned of another 
later in Samara that rivaled this. Perhaps it 
beats it. I leave you to judge of that. 








When you hop into your Auto Wheel Coaster 
with real steel disc wheels—roller bearings— 
and spin down the street, you go right ahead of 
the gang—race or no race! 


WHOOPS BOYS 


IT BEATS ’EM ALL 


An Auto Wheel is the speediest coaster you ever 
saw. Goes so easy it almost runsitself—that’s due 
to the patented self-contained roller bearings 
—and thev are thoroughly greased at factory. 


Auto Wheel 


Is sturdily built—steel disc wheels with rubber or steel tires: specially constructed 
hound brace that makes steering easy and safe; auto type hub caps—just 
like on Dad’s machine. It has a brake—’N’Everything! Also comes with spoke 
wheels—all wheels interchangeable. The Auto Wheel is built to withstand years 


of hard play and work. 


? 
Below is Auto Wheel’s Junior Companion—The Auto Cart—for your little 
brother or sister. Substantially built just like the Auto Wheel Coaster. 


Write for a catalog. It shows all the models and sizes and explains the mechanical 
construction. If you send the names of three coaster wagon dealers in your town, 











you. 


telling which one sells the Auto Wheel Coasters, we 
will give you a year’s subscription free to the Auto- 
Wheel Spokesman, a dandy magazine for fellows like 


“> Auto Wheel Coaster Company, Inc. 


| North Tonawanda, N. Y. 











HEY THERE— SCOUT! 


JAZZ IT UP ON A HOHNER WITH 







Wesley Barry 
A Warner Bros. 
Star 








A Scout 
Is 
Cheerful 





M. HOHNER 


Oldest and largest Harmonica 
manufacturers in the world 








Geel 


WESLEY 
BARRY 


Film Star in ‘‘Rags to 
Riches” ‘‘Penrod’’ 
“Huckleberry Finn’’ Etc. 


‘“*WES’”’? BARRY SAYS:— 


I want you to know that I'm having 
“barrels” of fun playing the HOHNER 
HARMONICA and that every time the 
kids hear me play they can’t stop their 
feet from jigging and dancing. 
If every feller had a HOHNER 
HARMONICA what a happy wonderfu! 
world this would be for kids and their 
folks. 





Sincerely, 
(Signed) WESLEY BARRY 


Free Instructions 


Write direct to us for instructions- 
“How to Play the Hohner Harmonica” 
It’s free. You can get your Hohner 
Harmonica at any local dealer or through 
your own supply department. Fifty cent 
each and up. 








116 E. 16th St. New York 
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Saks 


If you ever were a real Boy Scout of America, 
you will be one as long as you live. 


DON’T QUIT. 
DON’T LET YOUR MEMBERSHIP LAPSE. 


KEEP GOING FORWARD. 


Don’t step until you are a Veteran, first a five 
year Veicran—then a ten year Veteran and so 
on forever. Then you can’t stop—you won’t 
want to—you are a scout for life. 


If you can’t keep up actively with your troop 
you can register as an ASSOCIATE SCOUT. 
Ask your Scoutmaster to read page 23 of your 
Handbook. 


If you can’t connect with a troop you can register as a 


PIONEER SCOUT. See Page 23 of Handbook. 


When you go away to school or college you can join a troop or 
a Scout Club if there is one, and keep active. If there is not, 
you can startone. Anyway you can still carry on in your own 
troop as an Associate Scout. 


Register with the National Council the minute you are eli- 
gible to VETERAN RANK. You are eligible to this rank just 
as soon as you have completed five years of continuous service 
in Scouting. Once registered in the Veteran Scout Associa- 
tion, you are a Veteran Scout for life, authorized to wear the 
Scout uniform and badge of rank, even though unable tem- 
porarily to give active service in Scouting. There is a special 
badge of distinction for Ten Years of Active Service. KEEP 
ACTIVE UNTIL YOU ARE A “‘TEN YEAR’”’ MAN. 


If you have been all through Scouting, and are eighteen years 
old, BECOME AN ASSISTANT SCOUTMASTER or an expert 





instructor along some special line. They are 


very much needed. 


If you are twenty-one BECOME A SCOUT- 
MASTER. The need for scoutmasters is tre- 
mendous. There is no reason why you should 
ever stop Scouting. 


Later on there will be a place for you as a 
trained Scout man, who has come up from the 
ranks and absolutely knows the game at first 
hand as a troop committee or local council 
member, a Commissioner or Scout Executive 
—real men’s jobs, every one of them. 


DON’T QUIT. DON’T LET OTHER SCOUTS QUIT. 
DON’T LET YOUR SCOUTMASTER QUIT. DON’T LET 
HIM LET YOU QUIT. 


The nation cannot afford to lose one boy or man from Scout- 
ing. No boy or man once in Scouting can afford to get out 


of it. 
Whatever you do, don’t be a deserter. 


If you must leave the troop and cannot follow any of the 
above suggestions, then ask for a CERTIFICATE OF HONOR- 
ABLE DISCHARGE. If your record justifies it, you can se- 
cure it through your Scoutmaster. If it does not, you ought 
to stay by the Movement until your record is such as to give 
you this opportunity to leave Scouting in an orderly and cred- 
itable fashion. 

The day is coming when the boy who cannot show a cer- 
tificate of service, indicating that he left Scouting under 
creditable conditions, will be ashamed to confess that he 
ever pretended to be a scout. 


ONCE A SCOUT—ALWAYS A SCOUT 
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W! TH the consoli 
the 


dation of 
Ss. W. C. and the 
regular Scout Troop 
things began to hum. 


I came back—well, 
there’s water here!” 
| “Shinny up that 
old tree,’’ inter- 
rupted Slim. “Wind 
this wire around your 








Those of the original L 








members who were 
not scouts were formally enrolled and the wire- 
less station at McMahon’s immediately became 
the center of real radio activity. A code prac- 
tise equipment was installed, and through the 
combined efforts of the Scoutmaster and Dr. 
Small a man was secured to instruct the boys 
in the principles of wireless. 

Slim, who was already fairly proficient in 


code, soon became the fastest sender and re- 
ceiver in the troop and not long afterward 
obtained the coveted Operator’s License. 


Wireless communication was then established 
with other troops and a feeling of friendliness 
and common interest, hitherto lacking, was 
quickly engendered. 

One evening while gathered around the com- 
bined transmitting and receiving equipment, 
sending messages to another troop, the gath- 
ering was suddenly interrupted by the excited 
entrance of one of the boys from an outlying 
district. “Forest fire out Bishop’s Mountain 
way,” he exclaimed as soon as he had caught 
his breath. “E verybody’s out up there trying 
to stop it, but she’s going fast and I was told 
to take dad’s Lizzie and come down for help. 
Scoutmaster says hike. We meet at the Monu- 
ment. Some of the boys are already there.”’ 

Bishop’s Mountain was one of a series of 
rugged hills located about four miles distant. 
Heavily wooded and remote, the range offered 
a fine fuel for a forest fire of disastrous magni- 
tude. Such a fire was already under way and 
with the high winds fanning the flames, ruin to 
thousands of acres of timberland was inevita- 
ble unless the fire could be checked. 

Here, indeed, was work for a scout organiza- 
tion. It meant a long march on the “double,” 
but the whole troop was quick to see the need 
of prompt action, and in less than half an hour 
after the receipt of orders it was out and off 
toward the scene of the conflagration. Piloted 
by the sturdy little auto the long line of troop- 
ers filed away in the darkness. There was no 
need to tell where the fire raged, for the sky 
ahead glowed sullen red with the wild flare of 
the flames. Somebody struck up “The 
Wooden Soldier” and with a laugh and a hitch 
at their belts the boys quickened their steps 
to the tune and went rapidly forward. 

As the troop, after what seemed an intermin- 
able march over the dark, muddy and deserted 
road, finally neared Bishop’s Mountain it was 
seen that the fire was gaining impetus and 
already raged with threatening fury. For 
miles, the long, wavering, red line wove in and 
out the forbidding hills. Great clouds of 
smoke began to swirl down upon the troop, at 
times completely enveloping them. A little 
further on, sparks began to fall. The rain, 
which fell fitfully, seemed to have no effect 
whatever upon the flames, while with every new 
gust of wind the fire shot higher and higher. 


CL IMBING the long road which led up the 

mountain the troop at last reached the 
summit. Here it was met by two men, carrying 
axes. During the brief conference which these 
men held with the Scoutmaster the troop 
halted. Orders were then given for the boys 
to pass on down the other side of the mountain 
and station themselves along -Bishop’s Creek, 
there to clear away all underbrush and start 
barrage fire on the far side of the creek with a 
view to checking the main conflagration at this 
strategic point. 

At the word of command the troop again 
moved forward, this time directly into the 
solitary fastnesses of the hills. Another two 
miles and they arrived at the creek. Here the 
real business of fire fighting began. They went 
to work, not like boys, but like men, for no 
man ever worked more surely, rapidly and 
efficiently. If they no longer sang “The 


Wooden Soldier,’’ it was not that they found 
the task too heavy, but simply because they 
were entirely too busy. 

The work went hand rapidly, cutting away 
bushes, massing the material in a long, low 
“pile 
ing down the line to see that no spot was left 
uncleared, the boys worked like Trojans. And 
as they worked the line of flame ahead crawled 
slowly forward—slowly to the right—slowly 
to the left. 

Just when the wind shifted nobody seemed 
to know, but shift it did, and with it the fire 
on the distant hillsides seemed for a moment 
to flicker and hesitate—and then to come on 
once more, only now more slowly. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Red McMahon. “She'll 
never get by us now the wind has shifted. 
We’ve got her licked!” 

“Tf you don’t cover up that red head of 
yours,’’ replied Bobby Skinner from somewhere 
in the dark, “we'll have a fire right here with 
us instead of ahead of us.” 

“You little tenderfoot,”’ 
“T’ll make you burn for that—just wait. 

Laughing, the smoke-begrimed boys fell to 
with renewed vigor. They were about ready 
to fight fire with fire and they meant to win. 

At this juncture a startled cry caused all 
the boys to stop working. ‘Hi! fellows, look 
behind you!” some one had yelled. ‘“‘She’s all 
aflame in back of us, and coming strong.” 

The whole troop turned to look. 

For a moment the significance of what had 
happened did not occur to them. Then, as 
they saw the truth—that not only in front, to 
the right, and to the left, but behind them also, 
there now stretched an unbroken wall of 
flame—hemming them in on all sides—then 
slowly—the danger of their situation dawned 
upon them. 

“Burn me is right!” exclaimed Bobby, drop- 
ping his axe and wiping the sweat from his 
forehead. 


came back Red, 


” 


T that moment the Scoutmaster came 
running up from the far end of the line. 
“Boys,” he said, “we’re in a trap. Move 
lively now, keep cool, and obey orders. We'll 
have to run for it.” 

In two minutes the line was formed and in- 
stantly took its way up the back track over the 
mountain—hoping ‘the road might still be open 
—as it would be could they reach it in time. 

Nobody observed that Slim was not with 
the troop as it made its way to safety—that is, 
nobody but Bobby, and then not until the 
boys were more than half a mile on their way 
and beginning to ascend the steeper declivity 
of the mountain side. 

With an unintelligible shout of dismay to 
his companions Bobby turned and ran back. 
His desertion went unnoticed, however, in the 
dark and hurry, and Bobby. stumbled and 
scrambled down alone, into the valley. If 
he was crying nobody saw him—so it didn’t 
matter. Then, suddenly he rounded a clump 
of bushes and came upon a scene which brought 
him “up standing.” ‘Well, of all the nuts,’ 
exclaimed Bobby, “you are it!” 

There was Slim, seated upon a stump, in the 
full glare of the old Lizzie’s headlights, care- 
fully piecing together various odds and ends 
of wire stripped from the Ford and taken from 
the primaries of two of the spark coils. 

“Hello, Bobby,” called Slim. “What you 
doing here? What’s the news from the front?” 

“Bobby took in the situation at a glance. “TI 
thought you might need some help,’’ he said. 
“ Anyway,” he continued, “it’s no go. Those 
fellows are half-way up the mountain by now, 
but even from where I got you could see the 
road was cut off—and every other way, too. 


” on the far side of the creek, and scout-, 


wrist and take it 
slow. Make fast as high as you can.” 

“Going to send?” asked Bobby, now as cool 
as a cucumber. 

“Try it,’’ answered Slim briefly. 
you go.’ 

And up Bobby went. It was. ticklish busi- 
ness, but at last he reached the top and there 
fastened the wire securely to a stout branch. 

“Only six volts, a short wire and a single 
one—it’s a long shot,’’ said Slim as he and 
Bobby busied themselves with a spark coil 
and the storage battery. “We'll ground her on 
the Ford. But first let’s push Henry into the 
creek. Wet ground you know.’ 

By the time the boys had completed their 
work the sky had become like a round red bowl, 
inverted overhead. There was no immediate 
danger, but the steady forward march of the fire 
was inexorable. From far up the mountain 
came not a’sound. The troop had reached the 
summit only to find all egress barred. 

“Wonder what they are doing up there,” 
said Slim, as he fashioned an impromptu key. 
“Guess they have missed us by now.” 

“They would have shouted if there was any- 
thing doing,”’ said Bobby, “and I don’t believe 
they are thinking much of ‘the missing’ either.” 

Bobby was right. The troop found itself 
completely cut off. It was a mere matter of 
time, as the Scoutmaster said—unless help 
came. And how could help come! 


“Here, up 


AR down in the little village of Greenville 

sat a number of the members of Troop 2. 
They were getting a concert from a distant 
broadcasting station. Suddenly one of the 
boys straightened up. ‘“Code—get that— 
listen”: “‘S. O. S., S. O.S., 2XW5 Sending. 
From Bishop’s Creek back of Bishop’s Moun- 
tain. Entire troop cut off. Send covered auto 
trucks. Make it snappy.’” 

Three times the message was repeated. In 
the middle of the fourth repetition the signals 
ceased abruptly. 

At the sending end Slim grunted disgustedly. 
The antenna had broken. It is a matter of record 
how the alarm was spread, how the trucks got 
there, rushed the flaming barrier and brought 
out the troop entire and uninjured. The trucks 
were badly scorched, but the boys came through 
with nothing worse than smoke-filled eyes and 
lungs—and an exciting experience. 

A week later, when the fire had burned itself 
out, and the ground cooled off, the troop went 
over the charred field. Among other things 
the troop found were the warped and blistered 
remains of the old Ford, together with the 
relics of a very mussy-looking sending set— 
spark coil, key and helix. Slim modestly told 
just how he had rigged up the affair and gave 
Bobby full share of credit for his help. 

Red McMahon took it all in without a 
word. On the way home, however, Red went 
up to Slim. “Fora pinch hitter,” he said, 

“you’re there. But how did you know the w ave- 
length—that’s what’s been bothering me. 

“T didn’t know the wave-length,” said Slim. 
“Just took a flyer in the dark. You see, I had 
a short antenna and I figured about 25 turns 
for added inductance. Must have been some- | 
where around 300 meters or so. The fellows in 
Greenville said it was faint but pretty clear.’’ | 

“Eleven miles and over a hill on 6 volts, 
not so bad,” chimed in Bobby. 

“We can thank our good wet ground for 
that I’m thinking,’’ said Slim, “and a lucky 
night for DX.” 

“And a lucky night for the troop, too,’ 
added the Scoutmaster. 

To-day Slim’s troop is known simply as— 
“Slim’s troop.”’ No other name goes. 
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recruits to the Head- i 


—— a Cub Reporter,” 





quarters Troop of the 
27th Division and 
sent to Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, ! 


( Continued from page 7) 


Boys Who Are Making Good | 


| you know he has 
written a book. A 
few of you may have 
noticed at the end of 
H his or other arcicles 








where for a month 








they dug and shov- 

eled and yanked up stumps in order that a 
camp site might be ready for the troops that 
were to come. 

When he left for overseas in April, 1918, 
he had risen to Chief Dispatch Driver of the 
27th Division and he went on the staff of 
General O’Ryan. He remained on the front 
in France four months, was gassed severely 
twice and had two cars shot from under him. 
Then, because of the gassing he was returned 
to the United States as an instrictor in trans- 
portation. In less than six months, due to 
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the gas, he lost nine teeth and a great deal of 
jaw-bone. 

Such was the early life ‘of the boy who 
landed a job as “star-cub” reporter on a 
New York newspaper in the early summer of 
1919. Honestly now, before you read farther, 
what would you expect such a boy to accom- 
plish in the three and a half years that have 
elapsed? Perhaps you have seert his articles 
in various papers and magazines, so you know 
he is writing. Some of you may have seen 
a book by him, “Personal Experiences of 


the words, C-V 
New spaper Service, meaning that Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., has established a business of 
syndicating or selling articles, pictures and 
comic strips to newspapers all over the country. 
You may know one or all of these things, but 
they are not the only things he has done by 
any means, although his own writing has been, 
perhaps, the most noteworthy. 

As a cub reporter he attacked with burning 
enthusiasm and tireless effort police court news, 
fire news, City Hall and shipping news. Soon 
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Save Money 
Order by 
Mail ° 


Show Your “Heels” to ’Em ALL! 


Ss OOT over the water with ease—show your 
heels to the rest of the gang! You on 
do it with a THOMPSON Canoe. Safe 
most rowboats: responds instantly to the 
lightest touch of the paddle. There's nothing 
like canoeing, boys—and with a Thompson 
“BetterBuilt” model it's the ch2apest sport 

in the world! 
Our FREE 24-page cata- 
log illustrates the great- 
est line of CANOES, 
ROWBOATS, FISH 
BOATS, MOTOR BOATS 
AND OUTBOARD MO- 
TORS we have ever of- 
fered. Write today! 

Please state what you 

are interested n. 


THOMPSON BROS. 


BOAT MFG. CO. 
73 Ellis Ave., Peshtigo, Wis, 


Get this 
Boat Caiaogt 








The Famous 
YANKEE 





The Great 
American Watch 


HERE is pomrrnrte truly 
American about the Ingersoll 
Yankee. About its sturdy, faithful 
niture, its fairness in price, its 
honest good looks. The sound guar- 
antee is characteristic, too. Pchind 
ti stands one of the nation’s oldest, 
largest, strongest institutions. 
Pcs can be proud to carry an 
ngersoll Yankee. 
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Models *15° [o°99° 














Eels Mink,Muskrats and other 

a ch isk g fur-bearing. animals, in large 

bers, with our new, Fold- 

ing, Galvanized Steel wh Tra| 

like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in ail sizes. 

durable. rite for Descriptive Price List, and our 7 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish 


J.F. ere? Dept. 17, Lebanon, Mo. 


, It cate! hes them 
Strong and 


‘inner when you use our 
Dehydrated Fruits and Vegetables. 
| Reduce weight tore ae supplies 10'/, to > 
Save canoe and auto space. Specia Sal soteioctto’ ger 


You reach camp fresh and fit and sure 
of a good 


for troops. Cheap, Healthful, Delicious. 
Catalog. 


Sample mailed anywhere 15e. 
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Write bilan: 


Easy, fascinating work. Our sales de- 
partment pays from $1 to $5 for jokes, 
epigrams «and stories. A short course of 
three lessons teaches you how to write, 
them. One joke alone often 
the course. Humorists earn big pay. 
Get into a field that is not yet crowded. 
Write for information. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF HUMOR 
Office D, 414 Park Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 







Have You a Camera? 
Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 
CAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Boston 17, Mass. 





464 Camera House 
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All Aboard The “Boys’ Life Special!” 
8 Months’ Trip—Only $1.00 . 
































How would you like to take an eight months’ trip that will include such places as 
Africa, the South Sea Islands, Asia, the South American Jungles, the Arctic re- 
gions—a trip up, down and around the world! Suppose you could make a trip in 
your own special car or train. And riding with you, doing and showing thrilling 
things, would be such friendly heroes as Jim Morse, Johnnie Kelly, Roy Blake- 
ley, the bunch from St. Jo’s School—a train full of fellows who would pack the 
whole eight months of the excursion with fun, adventure, thrills and valuable 
information, too. 


You can make the trip! The cars are waiting for you to hook up the engine. A 
j dollar bill is the powerful old greenback locomotive that will start an eight months’ 
BOYS’ LIFE subscription (new or renewed) for you NOW. Show this ad to all 
the boys you know. 








In the eight months’ copies you will find stories and articles and departments that 
will truly give you a wonderful world-wide trip in company with the heroes of 


BOYS’ LIFE pages. 


oy, Sour et & Valuable ‘Treasure Secret 


Now Here’s a valuable money secret for readers of ‘BOYS’ LIFE”—it’s 

this: four out of five boys subscribe because they borrow | 
or run across @ Copy in some way. Usually it’s a chum’s copy. 
How many fellows have seen one number of “ BOYS’ LIFE” through 
you? Show them all! Just consider your dollar for eight monthly 
copies as an investment. You'll call it one of the best investments 


Special Rate 


$1.00 For you ever made. First, you get all the pleasure and profit of read- 
ing the eight fine copies, and then, if you want to, you can put | 
8 Months each copy to work as a salesman to get you an order on 


which you can make money in commission. 


Right now is the time to act—while the chance to subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE at 
this very special low price of $1.00 lasts. 


Right down below is the 
ticket to which you can pin 
your dollar and mail at once. 
You and your chums can go 
ahead on the “ BOYS’ LIFE 
SPECIAL” foreight months 
without waiting for the reg- 
ular $2.00 yearly subscrip- 
tion price. This means only 


12%c a copy, a little over 





half the standard price of 
Illustration for great coming BOYS’ LIFE serial “‘Down the River,” 











20c a copy. All aboard ! ie BOrs tive 
Boy Scouts of America, RN ta ns vesawonsadsccnnendicce mie sertenhkeubenidiee 

200 Fifth Avenue, 

New York. NEA Sige bec e kh cuKn cur sande natenne sank eee nae 
Enclosed please find $1.00. I want to 

ride on the “ 3oys’ Life Special.” City or Town DESO OOCRCEHEEES CE ROSH ES SOE OEAERCL OC OC HEC REESE 

Please send me “BOYS’ LIFE” for 

eight months. re a Ske a ee eee coe a eds eae 
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Baldy, the Dog 
lero 


(Continued from page 17) 











seven-mile track, covering the distance in a few 
seconds over thirty minutes. What petting 
and praise he received! ‘“‘He’s more of a dog 
than we thought!” exclaimed everybody. 

The following year he was trained for the 
sweepstakes races. Everybody looked on in 
surprise. “To think of that little malamute 
as leader of a team! Scottie Allan must be 
crazy!” they scoffed. But day after day 
Scottie hitched up his team of dogs and took 
them out for a thirty-mile run with a seventy- 
pound sled. Sometimes he gave them a fifty- 
mile tryout. For weeks the dogs had the most 
expensive of menus for that isolated region— 
fresh meat, mutton and eggs, in place of their 
customary fish, walrus, baluga whale and 
| cereals. 

At last the day of the great race came. 

The various teams wore distinguishing colors, 
| Scottie’s team bright with white and gold. 
The dogs were all lined up, marked and photo- 
graphed, for every entrant had to bring back 
the dogs with which he started. The drivers 
carried green veils for the dogs’ eyes in case the 
sun on the snow became too dazzling. ‘There 
were little blankets for the dogs and canton 
flannel moccasins for their feet in case of sharp 
ice, and extra bits of harness. 

Scottie surprised his team with a thirty- 
pound sled in place of the seventy-pound one 
| which he had used in training. 

As the moment for the start drew near there 
appeared from somewhere the Royal Sled 
bearing the Queen of the North. Richly 
dressed in fur wolf robes and drawn by twelve 
young men, she dashed up to the Royal Box 
surrounded by ten pretty maids of honor all 
clad in rare furs of Arctic design. The Queen 
carried a sceptre of ivory made from huge 
walrus tusk, and an American flag. The dip 
of the flag was the signal for the pistol shot that 
started the race. 

The start of the various teams was ‘ive min- 
}utes apart. This was necessary to prevent 
| fighting between the different teams and 
tangling of the outfits. Thousands were there 
from far and near watching the races. 

Away dashed the teams down the long 
stretch toward Candle on the Arctic Sea, over 
two hundred miles away. The watchers stood 
gazing into the distance until the last team was 
a mere speck on the snowy horizon. Then the 
crowds melted away to their homes or to 
hotels to await the telephone messages that 
would come in one by one telling where the 
teams were on the route. 

The wind blowing bleak and dreary from 
Behring Sea betokened an oncoming blizzard. 
As they drove on the storm increased,. until 
only the wheel dogs were visible. At last 
the dogs could barely crawl along. Scottie 
drove for forty-seven miles and then rested 
on the edge of a timber belt. He passed 
several other teams whose strength was ex- 
hausted. Forty-two hours after the starter’s 
pistol cracked, Baldy made the entry into 
Candle on the Arctic slope, leading his team 
of dogs. 

The hard snow and ice had cut the dogs’ 
tender feet. Scottie wanted to win that race. 
But he loved his dogs and his heart was too 
tender to start on a return trip of over two 
hundred miles before the bleeding cuts could 
heal. The remaining teams came in, rested, 
ate, hitched up and started back, one after the 
other. Still Scottie stayed on while precious 
minutes sped rapidly by. Five hours after the 
last team had left for Nome, Scottie Allan 
led his dogs out, arranged their harnesses, and 
set them going on their long trail. The wind 
blew stronger and harder. Terrific gusts 
whirled the team into a half circle. They 
broke through snow into a stream and were 
soon covered with ice. They lay down and 
rolled over, and licked their paws. Then up 
they got and were off again. 





T LENGTH a terrible disaster to a dog 

team happened. The leader, Baldy, went 
lame. Scottie looked at his sore feet, then ten- 
derly picked him up and put him ina bag car- 
ried for the purpose and took him on the sledge. 
Brave Baldy could not endure that. He 
broke loose, ran back to his place at the head 
of the team and whimpered. With a caress 
his master fastened him in the harness once 
more, put the small moccasins on his feet and 
again they started. 

Hour after hour they raced over the rough 
snows. They passed one dog team, then 
another, then another, until they had left all 
behind. Back into Nome they dashed, amid 
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the blaring of the band, the hurrahing of the 
populace, shouts and cheers on all sides from 
the excited people. It was a triumphal entry. 
Not until ten hours later did the next team 
appear. Baldy, as the leader of his team, had 
won a purse of $8,000. He was the Kero of the 
year. 

“ Twice more Baldy won the first prize in 
cross-country races. Three times he won 
second prize and twice the third prize. Never 
did he race without winning one of the prizes. 
On one of the races he saved the life of Scottie 
Allan, the driver. 

It was in a sixty-mile Derby that Scottie 
was standing at the rear of his sled, when for 
some unaccountable reason he fell over to the 
ground, struck his head on a rock and was 
tunned into unconsciousness. On _ raced 
the driverless dogs. For miles they fairly 
flew at express-train speed. But the faith- 
ful Baldy missed that guiding voice that he 
loved. 

With the wonderful instinct that is part of 
the nature of a loving dog, he turned his long 
team that was going at that break-neck speed 
without a mishap of any kind and flew back 
over the trail. He discovered his master 
lying unconscious on the snow and lovingly 
lapped his face. Slowly the mind of the man 
came back. He opened his eyes to find the 
cold nose of his white-faced huskie snuggled 
close against his own out there in the snowy 
wilderness miles away from a human béing. 
Scottie Allan can never forget that wonderful 
intelligence of a sledge dog that everybody had 
scorned which was the means of saving his 
own life. Do you wonder that he clung to 
Baldy long after racing days were a thing of 
the past when the old dog was growing too 
feeble to be useful? 

But it was not alone winning the pot in so 
many sweepstakes races that gained for 
Baldy his great fame. While the World War 
was in progress the French army found it an 
almost impossible feat to get supplies to the 
soldiers stationed in the snowy heights of the 
Vosges and Alps Mountains. So they com- 
missioned Captain Rene R. Haas of the French 
army to take a 10,000 mile trip through Lab- 
rador and northern Canada to gather sledge 
dogs to team supplies. Nowhere in his travels 
did he find such dogs as those in the Nome 
kennels. And thus it happened that twenty- 
eight of Baldy’s sons were sent to France along 
with the four hundred other northern dogs to 
do transport duty. 


COTTIE ALLAN looked lovingly at his 
favorite while the choice was being made. 

But Baldy was too precious to be risked in 
such perilous duty. ‘No,’ said his master. 
“You may have the others, but we can’t let 
him go.”’ 

Not long after that the great boom in Alaska 
had passed its zenith, and although Nome was 
still a metropolis, business necessitated the 
transferring of the Allans and the Darlings to 
California, Baldy accompanying them. Then 
there came about a rather interesting episode 
in the life of the famous dog. 

Mrs. Darling, who is widely known in Cali- 


fornia because of her work in raising money for 
many war projects, had arranged as part of 
a great Liberty Loan parade in San Francisco 
a procession of dogs ranging from Baldy and a 
big St. Bernard wearing Red Cross blankets 
and leading the procession, down to a tiny 
Pekinese. Directly in front of the leaders there 
marched young girls dressed as Red Cross 
nurses carrying a huge banner which read, 
“Alsace-Lorraine. Baldy of Nome gave 
twenty-eight sons for France.’’. They had also 


a great service flag bearing twenty-eight blue | 


stars. 


with the wildest enthusiasm. But when they 
reached the grand stand the audience went 
fairly mad with cheering. Mrs. Darling was 
puzzled. What in the world had caused this 
terrible outburst of hurrahs? At last they 
told her. On that grand stand were several 
Alsatian soldiers who had seen those Alaskan 
huskies carrying supplies to their brother 
soldiers in the mountains of France, and had 
heard the wonderful story of Baldy. When 
they saw the canine hero marching in that 
parade before their very eyes they stood up 
and shouted. They .could hardly contain 
themselves. 


Juneau, 1,300 miles, in 1917. His story is told 
in a little classic among stories of canine 
friends, entitled ‘‘ Baldy of Nome,” written by 
Mrs. Esther Birdsall Darling. The author tells 


a story of how her husband went one day down | » 


to see the editor of a daily paper in Berkeley 





BECAUSE W- ra Douglas has been making surpassingly 


All along the route the dogs were received 7 Of 
& es ss Men and Women in all walks of life should mean some- 


thing to you when you need shoes and are looking fo’ 
the best shoe values for your money. “ 


W. L. DOUGLAS Shes _in style, quality, material and 


FOR MEN 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world 


hoes for forty-six years. This experience 


nearly If a century in making shoes suitable for 


workmanship are better than ever be- 





fore; only by examining them can youa ia 
superior qualities, ” 4 cat aniammaaass 


shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. 
If not convenient to Call at one of our 110 stores in the 
large Cities, ask your shoe dealer for W.L. Douglas shoes. 
Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 

by the name and price stamped on the sole of every /™: 
pair before the shoes leave the factory. Refuse sub- 
stitutes. The prices are the same everywhere. : 


Baldy’s last long trek was from Nome to | [fnotforsale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 


No Matter Where You Live 



























W. L.DOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $758 &9 SHOES ano wont 






TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town onsen 
handles W, L. Douglas shoes, write today aa SHOES 
for exclusive rights to handle this quick wey, Doagias Shoe Co, $4.50 & $5.00 


and was asked by the newspaper man as to |? 


Baldy’s health. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” replied Mr. Darling, 
“but he’s terribly busy since he got into the 
literary game.” 


“Literary game!” repeated the editor in | 


surprise. “‘What do you mean?’ 


“Well,” was the answer, “everybody that | 
has had one of those books is sending it back | | 


to be autographed, and Baldy is busy all the 
time doing that.” 


ry 
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The editor hastened to call for an interview, | | 


and sure enough, Baldy was occupied putting | “| 
his famous paw into the ink and placing his | 
“finger prints”’ on the fly leaf of many volumes. | 
The story went the rounds of the papers | 


along with a picture of Baldy and his ‘‘autobi- 
dog-raphy.” 

Alaska’s greatest racing dog has gone on the 
long, long trail. Two years ago Mrs. Darling 
wrote some verses for Baldy in addition to her 
many verses that carry the spirit of the life of 
the far north. 

The poem ends with what every lover of 
dogs feels in his heart must be true: 


“They say when the breath of a dog is done 
That he and the clay of his grave are one; 

A lie, I say, for there 1s no end 

So long as he lives in the heart of a friend; 
So long as a gentle act you find 

Ts done for his sake to the least of his kind, 
So long as the tales of his love are read, 

His name shall endure and he is not dead. 
You have rendered a tribute to all dogs true, 
So Baldy of Nome sends his thanks to you.” 








| Roy BlaKeley’s Funny Bone Hike 


(Continued from page 21) 














“Animal Cracker,’’ I said, “a boy scout is 
supposed to be polite. He’s not supposed to 
kill a brother scout. But if you make any 
suggestions or promise us any more eats 
you’re going to die a horrible death.” 

“Was I to blame because it was made of 
wood?” he shouted at me. 
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Harvey was in the creek 


“T’ve tasted tougher ducks than that,” 


Warde said. 

“Let bygones be bygones, 
“Thank goodness we’ve got our fish back. It 
was a narrow escape.” 

“T’d like to know—’’ the kid began. 

“You don’t need to know, it’s all right,’” I 
said. 

“You’re so smart—” he started again. 

“‘We’re so smart,” I told him, “that we—”’ 

“Will you let me speak?” he screamed. 

“No, what is it?” I said. 

“My shirt fell in the water and we haven’t 
got any matches,’’ he said. “So what good is 
the fish? I’ve been trying to tell you that for 
five minutes.” 

(To be continued in the April Boys’ Lire) 
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BOYS—HERE’S A NEW BICYCLE RIM 


This new rim is made with high grade steel on the 
outside and hard wood on the inside—the ideal combina- 
tion for bicycle rims. Holds the tire firmly in place and 
does not warp, split, crack, bend or buckle. Can be satis- 
factorily used in all climates and in all kinds of weather. 
Light in weight and not high priced. 
Give these new Williams Rims a 
trial—you’re sure to like them. 
All dealers can get them if you 
insist. 


Williams Steel Wheel & Rim Co. 


Utica, New York 











WOOD LINED STEEL 
CEMENT RIM 
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The Magic Carpet 


OU could sit on the fabled carpet of Bagdad and view the world. 
In the whisk of an eyelash it would carry you any place you 
wanted to go. All you had to do was wish. 


Advertising is a sort of magic carpet. Read it and in the twinkling 
of an eye you can review the merchandise of the world, pictured and 
displayed for your benefit. 

The advertisements introduce you to the latest styles—the newest 
comforts for the home—the best of the world’s inventions. They 
tell you how to buy, where to buy and when to buy. They keep 
you posted on things necessary to feed and clothe you and your 
family and make you comfortable and happy. 


Read the advertisements as a matter of education. Read them to 
keep abreast of progress. 


»* 


Read the advertisements regularly 
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Catalogue 


\FREE 


One copy of this complete Catalogue of 
Radio Outfits, parts, Dictionary of Radio 
Terms, Instruction Book, and Guide to 
Successful Radio Work—one copy is 
yours Free. 

Simply write us a post card and we 
will mail the complete book to you Free, 
by return mail. 

It quotes the lowest prices, amaz- 
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— at ingly low prices on everything for the 
pes expert and the amateur. Every im- 
Map proved part, the most up-to-date out- 
Broadc : , 3 
: fits, everything that is needed of the 
Stati 
— most modern type—at the lowest 
== [faa > | possible prices. 
= hy +e j=: ae) j It gives a list of broadcasting stations, and 
hata j { Sy / gives much information about radio construc- 
Pua) /s — pe me ae Ege a. + oy - per 1 > 
’ i: Complete rF io needs this complete catalogue and boo 
sitions of instruction. 
Parts Hy 
| Why Pay Higher Prices? 
\: * Montgomery Ward & Co. has for fifty years deale on a 
e\ = | Money-Back basis, absolutely guaranteeing everything 
=\= they sell. With quality absolutely assured, why pay 


higher prices elsewhere? Write today for this Free Radio 
Book and see for yourself the Saving it will bring you. 
One copy is yours Free. You need only write us a post 


card. Write to the house nearest you. 
Address Dept. 8-R 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Zort Worth Portland,Ore. 


All Radio Advertisements published in BOYS’ LIFE have been examined and approved by an expert 
in that line. Only worth while goods are offered for sale. You can have confidence in our advertisers. 
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What Other Magazine Do You Want? 


Publishers Offer Bargains for Scouts—Show Your Parents and Friends 























What is the favorite magazine of your Father or Mother? Do you like baseball, physical development, science, 
ra inventions, sports of field and stream? Pick out the other magazine you want in addition te BOYS 
JAFE, 


The big idea of this list was to benefit the subscribers and friends of BOYS’ LIFE by getting the best magazines 
for them at the lowest possible prices. 


Look for the special periodical for you or your parents in this list. Show other boys and their parents. It’s 
a good turn all around! 

Other publishers were generous in their co-operation with BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, So, you 
ean have these Big Savings if you ORDER NOW, 

‘ - Regular Special You 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine— Price Price Save 
with American Agricu/turist ; ° $3.00 $2.60 $ .40 
with American Woman and Youth's Companion afte : 5.00 4.50 -50 
with American Magazine and Woman's Home Companion 

(Both to one Address) 6.00 5.00 1.00 
with Baseball Magazine 4.00 3.50 .50 
with Century. 7.00 6.25 .75 
with Christian Herald cake 4.00 3.25 -75 
with Christian Herald and Today's Housewife 5.00 4.00 1.00 
with Collier's 4.50 3.75 -75 
with Delineator 4.00 3.50 -50 
with Etude 4.00 3.50 .50 
with Etude and Pictorial Review 5.50 4.50 1.00 
with Farm and Fireside 2.50 2.10 -40 
with Garden 5.00 4.25 75 
with Harper's Magazine 6.00 5.75 -25 
with J/lustrated World 5.00 4.50 -50 
with Little Folks. ; 4.00 3.50 -50 
with Little Folks and Pictorial Review 5.50 4.40 1.10 
with McCall's and Little Folks 5.00 4.15 85 
with McCall's and Pictorial Review 4.50 3.95 -55 
with McClure’s. 5.00 4.25 -75 
with Modern Priscilla 4.00 3.60 -40 
with Modern Priscilla and Today's Housewife 5.00 3.90 1.10 
with National Sportsman 3.00 2.60 .40 
with Open Road 4.50 4.00 .50 
with People’s Home Journal 3.25 2.75 -50 
with Physica/ Culture 5.00 4.50 .50 
with Pictorial Review 3.50 3.25 -25 
with Pictorial Review and Today's Housewife 4.50 3.85 65 
with Popular Radio ; . 3.50 3.15 35 
with Popular Science Monthly 4.50 4.25 a8 
with Radio News 4.50 3.75 75 
with Radio Broadcast 5.00 4.25 75 
with Review of Reviews 6.00 4.75 1.25 
with Scribner's. . 6.00 5.25 -75 
with St. Nicholas 6.00 5.25 .75 
with Sunset. . 4.50 3.75 -75 
with Today’s Housewife 3.00 2.50 -50 
with World’s Work ; 6.00 5.00 1.00 
with Youth's Companion , we 4.50 4.25 -25 
with Youth’s Companion and Pictorial Review. . 6.00 5.00 100 

THESE LOW PRICES FOR IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE 


Send _our order and remittance to Box C 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Radio Notes | 
(Continued from page 36) 
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in all, distributed as follows: 17 turns, space; 
17 turns, large space; 6 turns, space; 6 turns. 
The rotor of the variometer holds 19 turns on 
each side of the shaft. The rotor of the tickler 
holds 22 turns on each side of the shaft. To 


get these turns on, a fine wire must be used, 
If the antenna is 


not larger than No. 26. 


variometer & tickler 


Fig 2 (E) 


long a 23 plate variable condenser must be 
placed in series in the antenna. If short 
place the condenser in parallel with the vari- 
ometer. The leads from the tickler coil extend 
in the usual way to plate and plus of “B” 
battery, either direct or by way of the phones. 
The inductance may be laid down—hori- 
zontally—upon the base board behind the 
panel. With the condenser in the set four 
controls only are needed, namely, Con- 
denser dial, Rheostat dial, Rotor dial and 
Tickler dial. If any of the readers of 
Boys’ Lire elect to make this set we 
shall be glad to give more detailed infor- 
mation as to its construction. It is a 
good outfit and very simple and selective. 
Vernier Condenser—The drawing (D) 
herewith shows method of connecting two 
condensers in parallel in such a manner 
that the smaller one may be used as a 
vernier. Where close tuning is desired (as 
is nearly always the case) the rough tuning 
is done with the larger condenser and the 
finer adjustment by means of the vernier. 
The leads may be connected either in 
series or in parallel with the set, or in 
series—parallel if desired. 


Series Parallel Switch—The accompany- 
ing diagram (C) shows method of inserting 
a series parallel switch in such a manner 
that a condenser may be placed in series with 
the antenna or in parallel with the inductance. 
The series position gives shorter wave-length 
range to a set while the parallel position enables 
the operator to tune to longer waves than the. 








Berellel 






Series 
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Showin: 











Condenser 
set is capable of receiving without the con- 
denser so connected. 

RADIO QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
N your November issue, under “Slim’s Ad- 
ventures in Radio,” was a simple wireless 






Series-Paraliel Switch 


connections for a 


few questions? How far would a ford coil with 

a % of an inch spark gap send? If this would 

send over 20 miles, would you please tell me 

how to build one and whether I should use a 

ford coil. I do not want to send over 5 miles. 
Frank D. Hatca. 

A ford coil with a 1% inch spark would not 








= Avev. Fig1 ) 


send over 20 miles under ordinary conditions. 
It might well send 5 miles. Use a ford coil, 
unless you can buy a regular spark coil cheaper. 
Here is a drawing of a simple spark coil sending 
hook up. (Diagram G.) 


ILL you please send me an armstrong 
hook-up for vario-coupler, variable con- 
denser, and tube. For an aerial I have a 


Yernier 


Y 
& 


NX] 
Vernier Condenser 
Connection 


stranded wire and the lead-in is a number 14 
wire. Should the lead-in be larger? 

Would this hook-up be all right to use with 
two stages of amplification? 

Scout CREATH THORNE, 

Hook-up you request shown in February 
number of Boys’ Lire in “Slim's Ad- 
ventures.” 

No. 14 is right for lead-in. It should 
be insulated where it enters the house. 

The hook-up with two stages of ampli- 
fication would work, but not so well as the 
standard regenerative hook-up employing 
two variometers to control feed back in 
lieu of secondary of vario-coupler as 
tickler. 





I AM making a radio set and am trying 

to follow the directions given in Boys’ 
Life radio page. It says to ground your 
set to street the side of a water pipe. The 
water meter where I live is situated about 
60 feet from the house; therefore, it would 
be a pretty hard job to ground it that far. 
Would you kindly tell me whether it 
would be proper to ground it on a gas 
pipe? If not, what would be the thing to do? 

GrorGE B. SPANGLER. 

Would advise you to ground at nearest 
point on water pipe. There is said to be a 
certain amount of danger in grounding to a 
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Coil 





Key Spark 


Hook For simpl e 
spark ‘Tmaatind A 


set. As I am wishing to make a set like this 
; would you kindly oblige me by answering a 










er 











I presume the idea is that were 


gas pipe. 
lightning to strike, the gas might blow up. 


March 











The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


AM certainly glad that you have put a 

Question Box in Boys’ Lire. I w ill appre- 
ciate it as much as any other subscriber to 
Boys’ Lire. 

1. Am I getting good results from my single 
circuit regenerative set with one stage ampli- 
fication by hearing Denver, Colorado, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Sacramento, California, and 
a few other closer stations? I am in Boze- 
man, Montana. 

2. I don’t understand how to wind a three 
layer, bank wound inductance. I don’t 
understand how the “layers are laid” on top 
of each other. Will you please give me full 
instructions how to do it? Also I would like 
to have drawings to clear it up. 

3. Will you please give me the formula for 
some kind of “stuff” I can put in some holes 
in a bakelite panel that I bored wrong? 

4. Will you please give me a formula of 





he to wind a 
three bank coil 


Showing | 


some kind of stuff that gives brass a kind of 
nickel-plated look? Wayne GALLIHER. 
You are getting good reception with ‘the set 
you mention. A three layer bank winding is 
hard to make. First wind your card-board 
tube with string of the exact diameter of the 
wire you intend to use, and shellac it on tight. 


Then wind as follows: (Diagram B.) 
6 9 12 -1§ 18 
§ 483 1 % “187 
243 2. mm 33. 06 and so on. 


The fieures stand for the turns of wire and 
the arrangement of these figures shows where 
the turns are placed. The use of string as 
described above is to prevent the slipping 
of the wires. 

The best “stuff’’ I know of for filling holes 
in bakelite panels is ordinary putty. When 
the putty is dry give it a touch of black enamel 
paint. 

Silver chloride is the base of a number of 
silvering preparations. When applied in 
sufficient quantities to smooth brass surfaces 
and polished the brass takes on a deposit of 
silver. At best, however, this is not a very 
satisfactory procedure. Regular nickel plating 
is much better, but this, of course, involves a 
plating equipment. 








IN reply to your letter of August 11th I would 
like to say that in Bristol, Tenn., I have been 
getting results as follows, namely, stations: 
WWJ, WSB, KDKA, NOF, KYW, MGY, 
WHB, KDPM, WOR, WOL, KSD, WLM. 

I have heard all of these stations on my crys- 
tal detector set between November 1 and 16. I 
have been using the hook- UP, that you sent me. 

My set is in 
no way con- 
nected with the 
telephone. My 
aerial wire is 
aluminum and 
one end is 65 


A 










How is a series-parallel switch connected be- 
tween the primary condenser and primary 
honeycomb coil? 

How is a three-plate condenser connected 
in order to act as a vernier on the secondary 
condenser? 

What kind of a jack would be necessary in 
order to plug in the phones on the detector 
circuit and what are the connections? 

BomEN E. NINGER. 

A series-parallel switch is connected as 
shown in Radio Notes in this issue. In same 
section is given vernier condenser arrangement. 
Drawing of jack and connections shown here- 
with. (Diagram H.) 

O you need a license to operate the 

sending set told about in “Slim’s Ad- 

ventures in Radio,’ in the December Boys’ 
LIFE? 





Can you give me hints on the aerial and 
ground for radio receiving stations? 

What is used for the ground on aeroplane 
radio sets? James F. Fa ts, Jr. 

The government permits the use of buzzer 
sets (at least I have never heard that such sets 
cannot be used) and as Slim’s set is a buzzer 
set I presume the use is equally legitimate. 


If it interferes with your near neighbor, 
however, it should not be used—legal or 
illegal. 


As for the aerial it should be made of a single 
piece of No. 14 stranded copper wire, insulated 
at both ends, stretched as high above the 
ground as possible, and as far from other 
wires as you can get it. The lead-in should be 
made of the same wire, soldered to the aerial 
wire at the house end and brought down to the 
set through a porcelain bushing inserted under- 
neath the window siil. The ground may be 
made of ordinary insulated bell wire and 
attached to a cold water pipe. 

The engine is used for the ground in an 
aeroplane. 

AM the boy who wrote to you a while ago 

about making a variable condénser at home 
and you helped me greatly, I have a set I made 
with a vario-coupler as you described so 
thoroughly in the August Boys’ Lire. I have 
two diagrams of inductive feed-back sets which 
I am sending you copies of. Which one do 
you think is the best, and how are the feed- 
back coils made? Where does an “Acme 
Audio Frequency Transformer” go in the 
circuit? What would be the approximate 
radius of such a set? 

CuarLes H. APPLeBy. 








By all means 
use the two- 
variometer va- 
rio-coupler 
hook-up. The 
feed-back coils 
are inserted in 
the plate and 
grid circuit for 
controlling the 
grid and plate 
voltages. They 


etale 
§< Variameler 





feet high and 
the other end ‘= 
is 40 feet high. 
It is about 125 
feet long and I 
have a lead-in 
of 50 feet. I use 
Sears Roebuck 
spare crystals. 
I have about 

12 pieces of G 

crystal and == 

nearly all will ‘ 

bring in music 

and speech. I am using a No. 24 copper wire 
with a sharp point on the end. My set whis- 
tles like the Westinghouse, R. C. 

Do you think that the crystal is extra good 
or is it something else? _I can hear code stations 
all night long and some come in real loud. I 
use a 2 and 3 thousand ohm headset. 

Newton Don Dvranrt. 

Yours is an exceptional reception. If your 
antenna is attached to a telephone pole it 
may be that the telephone wires are acting as 
conveyors of the distant impulses and that 
these impulses “jump across” by induction to 
your antenna. I have heard of similar cases 
and am advised by a man in charge of one of 
the largest broadcasting stations in the U. S. 
that the above explanation is probably the 
correct one. 
1023 





(Diagram X) 


are ordinary 
variometers. 
Sometimes only 
one variometer 
is used. In this 
case it is placed 
in the plate cir- 
cuit. This 
method of feed-back control is better in many 
ways than a tickler coil. Shunt the secondary 
of the vario-coupler with a 23-plate variable 
condenser. Diagram X above shows the hook- 
up for this one-variometer set. It is diffi- 
cult to predict the range of a set. Some writers 
refuse to commit themselves at all on this 
point. My personal experience indicates that 
the range of a single tube regenerative set is 
normally about 50 miles, but I have received 
150 miles at times. The “all wave” coupler 
is all right provided you want to receive very 
long wave-lengths. Ordinarily the regular 
vario-coupler is satisfactory. The audio fre- 
quency transformer is not used at all in a single 
tube set. Diagram No. 2 of the October 
number of Boys’ Lire shows where the 
transformer goes in a two-tube set. 











WILL you please answer a few questions 
relating to radio transmission? 

1. Am I required to have a license to operate 
the small transmitting set described in the 
“Boy Scout Handbook?” 

2. How can I make the wave-length of this 
set definite? I have tried the transmitting and 
my receiving stations in town cannot tune out 
of it. 

3. Can you give a good hook-up employing 
a five (5) watt tube? How far will it transmit? 
Does such a set require license? 

Scout R. C. CopENHAVER, JR. 

Everyone who operates a transmitting set 
is required by law to hold a license. 

You must employ a wave meter if you wish 
to know exactly the length of wave your set 
is sending out. Tuning, in transmission, is 
affected by varying the coupling and induc- 
tance of the helix which should be of the in- 
ductively coupled type—that is, primary helix 
and secondary helix. 

Tube transmission as well as spark trans- 
mission may not be practised unless the opera- 
tor has a license. 

I am send the hook-up and data referring 
to 5 Watt tube transmitter by mail. 


ON Page 34 of Boys’ Lire for October, sub- 
ject “Audion Tube Sets,” the last para- 
graph of the second column is not consistent, 
which says that the common point of contact 
between the “A” and “B” battery is on the 
plus wire of the “B” battery on both Fig. 1 
and Fig. 2. You will see that in Fig. 2 the B 
negative is connected to the “A” negative. It 
also says that should this common point be 
made at the negative of the “A” battery as was 
indicated in last month’s diagram, the grid 
lead must be carried from the grid side of 
grid lead to negative of “A” battery. On Page 
34 of last month’s issue you will see that “B” 
negative is connected to “A” positive. 
Would you kindly advise which is correct? 
W. M. C. Horner. 

There is probably more confusion relative 
to the “A” battery leads to the filament and 
““B” battery, and also as to the proper method 
of wiring the grid leak than in any other de- 
partment of wireless reception. Hook-ups 
of all kinds differ so widely on these points 
that it is next to impossible to avoid errors 
both in theory and in fact because of the almost 
universal difference of opinion. However, 
as these conflicting ideas are due not only to 
the complexity of the purely mechanical as- 
pects of the hook-up but also to the eccen- 
tricities of various tubes tolerance must be 
shown, especially as the use of the vacuum 
tube is still in its infancy. 

Without going into details it may be stated 
that the proper way to light the filament 
is with a direct lead from the minus of the 
“A” battery on one side, and a lead from 
the plus of the “A” battery by way of the 
rheostat, on the other. Given this connec- 
tion as a starting point, much of the trouble 
encountered in the subsequent connections is 
avoidable. 

To the wire leading to the rheostat (the 
plus of the “A” battery) attach the end of the 
minus wire of the 22% volt “B” battery. 
This makes the common point of the “A” and 
“B” batteries. It lies on the plus of the “A.” 
Sometimes it is made on the minus of the 
““A,”’ but this is not correct. 

This disposes of the filament and the 
rheostat. 

When we come to the grid leak it is often 
found either shunted around the condenser or 
across to the minus of the “A” or, again, 
across to the plus of the “A.” And, strange 
to say, any of these three connections appears 
to be as good as the other. I say “appears,” 
Because, in reality there is but one right way 
of making this grid leak lead, and that is 
around the grid condenser and to the minus of 
the “A” battery by way of the inductance (be 
the latter primary or secondary). 

I, myself, have often made this connection 
otherwise but in spite of adverse opinion I am 
not satisfied by actual and repeated tests which 
I have recently made that is the most efficient 
lead for the grid leak, and that the hook-up 
of this part of the receiving system as de- 
scribed above is the correct one. 

Since your letter is most pertinent at this 
time, when so many diverse ideas upon this 
matter are prevalent, I shall publish your well 
taken criticism in the magazine and trust that 
readers who are interested may be sure to 
read both your letter and my reply and be 
guided accordingly. I had already planned a 
page giving eight or ten of the best hook-ups, 
and am glad of the opportunity afforded by 
your letter for a word in explanation of the 
revisions and changes it will incorporate. 
These remarks wae to the vacuum tube used 
as a detector. 
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This radio game ts just as much 
fun at our end as it.is at yours. 
There’s genuine satisfaction in 
knowing that our radio parts 
and radio sets will ‘‘deliver the 
goods” to some eager experi- 
menter, or unfailingly convey a 
message of international im- 
portance to the ear of a waiting 
, world. 

At the SIGNAL plant we 
never forget that if we scrimp on ma- 
terial or slight our work then someone 
will surely be disappointed, and per- 
haps a despairing call for help may be 
made in vain. 

So it is our joy to perform each 
operation, little or big, with the ut- 
most of conscientious precision, know- 
ing, thus, that no life can ever be 
charged against defective SIGNAL 
apparatus. 

Radio equipment bearing the name 
of SIGNAL may safely be depended 


upon for good honest service. 


Miro, 


Factory and General Offices 





Atlanta 


Boston Broadway, Menominee, Mich. 
Chicago we mewn ew eee ee 
Cleveland a 

Minneapolis Information Coupon 
Montreal § Signal Electric Mfg. Co. 

New York s 1908 Broadway, 

Pittsburg Menominee, Mich. 

San Francisco , 

St. Louis Please send catalog and bulletins 
Toronto giving complete information about 


®SIGNAL Radio 
You'll find our « 
local address in » | and address 
your Telephone e 8 
Directory By so: 


equipment to 
written in 


(2101) 














TELEGRAPHY 


poe ny pe and Wires) and and RAILWAY ACO rue aght a 
oe ies. a sc 
Endorsed by  rfelewraph Ra ae Radio and Government ials. 


, large portion. Catalog free 
DODGE’S | INSTITUTE, Kirk Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 




















Your First. Need 


as a Scout! 


Perhaps you are preparing to join up 
with the Scouts—The HANDBOOK 
is the one thing you buy before you 
actually become a Tenderfoot. From 
that moment on, it is your real, old, 
standby pal for information about 
everything imaginable. You just 
couldn’t get along without it. 
Tip off your friends that they can SAVE A 
QUARTER by ordering their cop mes of foes — 
and re edition ‘of the B 
HANDBOOK at the same time Pv we 
scribe (or renew their subscription) to 
BOYS’ LIFE. You get 12 whopping, big 
issues of the magazine for $2.00, and the 
HANDBOOK costs 40 cents. Ordered 


together, they’re De 2 for $2.15. Send 
remittance with o 


BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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KNOCKABOUT SUITS 
KNOCKABOUT SHOES 





We are Boston Agents 
for Boy Scout Uni- 
forms and Equipment 





ORIGINAL BOYS’ CLOTHIERS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 
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Want Money? 
See How These 
Boys Got Theirs 


HESE up-and-com- 
ing boys are two of 
the hundreds of live 
fellows all over the 
country who constantly 
“cash in” on the fact 
that there are scores of 
arents and boys who 
have never yet had 
some one show, o— a 
copy of BOYS IFE, 
The Boy Scouts’ 7) aga- 
zine, for All Boys 
Read Salesman 
White's statement. 
This Eagle Scout (35 
merit badges) says: 
“*My getting subscriptions & mostly due to le nding 
copies and telling boys and their parents of the in- 
terests and benefits of BOYS’ LIFE. When a boy is 
short of money, I tell hice Ways to earn some or 
give him the special 8 Months for $1.00 Offer.” 


Father Will Buy 


SA LESMAN 
Hirschbe rg tells 
just how he made one 
of the highest sales 
records in recent 
months. He gives the 
exact plan that has 
most often brought 








Gordon White 





results for BOYS’ 
LIFE Salesmen: 

“I made a list of 
the boys that live 
near me. Then I 
went to the first boy 
and showed him a 
copy. After letting 


Harold Hirschberg 


him look through it 
I went over it again 
with him, showing its best points. After interesting 
the boy I spoke to his father telling him some -of 
the values of BOYS’ LIFE. When the father saw 
that his boy would like BOYS’ LIFE—he bought a 
yearly subscription|’’ 


Easy to Get 


Another star salesman, Orlando Metcalf, says: 

“The subscriptions I have received were easy to 
get, with one exception. But I got that one after a 
week had gone by going over a copy of BOYS’ 
LIFE with the boy's parents. 


You Can Do It Too! 


Just let National Headquarters help you get 
started now for liberal cash commission and bonus 
earnings. Full sales training, literature, samples, 
etc., sent without cost to you. Fill in coupon carefully 
for Special Representative’s Authorization Card. 





BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, M 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me details of the Money 
Earning Methods of BOYS’ LIFE Salesmen, and en- 
roll me as a Special Representative for Spare Time 
Service. 


Name. 


Address 


Father's Name 
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j after he went to work 


advertising agency in 








he was sent west by | 
his paper and while 
there secured an ex- 
clusive interview 
|with the Prince 





Boys Who Are Making Good 


(Concluded from page 49) 


the world, employing 
more than 60,0co 
people and having 
| ninety-eight 
branches. 





of a 








| Wales. He was then 

sent further west to interview Ole Hanson, 
Mayor of Seattle, and W. Z. Foster, the stee! 
strike czar. Getting these, he returned to 
New York. 

When the New York Herald was sold in 
February, 1920, Vanderbilt joined the New 
York Times staff at an increase of salary— 
| from $30 a week with the Herald, to $50 a 
week with the 7imes. 


| 
| 





FTER six months in the west coast where 

he studied and wrote on the Japanese ques- 
tion for The Times he was sent, by the same 
paper, to Albany, New York, for a siege of State 
politics, and the following spring, 1921, he went 
back west to take charge of The Times work in 
the Northwest States and to attend the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. All of this time 
young Vanderbilt was steadily laying the 
groundwork for bigger things and writing con- 
stantly. On his return east in the fall he left 
The Times staff and contracted to write up the 
Oriental part of the Washington Disarmament 
Conference for the Universal Newspaper Ser- 
vice. This contract brought him $500 a week, 
and his articles appeared every morning in 346 


newspapers. And he was the youngest writer 
by eleven years in the Conference Chamber. 

Shortly after finishing this work at Wash- 
ington he made plans for establishing his own 
news and feature service bureau, and in April 
of 1922 he set the machinery in motion. What 
he has accomplished in the few months since 
is almost beyond belief. First of all his C-V 
Newspaper Service has grown until it sup- 
plies seventy-six morning papers, handles 
the products of forty-eight feature writers 
and cartoonists, has a staff of fifty-two per- 
sons, and does a gross weekly business of about 
$5,000. 

Meantime, he has continued writing daily 
political advices from Washington, having 
taken up his residence there. In October last, 
realizing the value of handling national adver- 
tising in connection with newspapers, he joined 
with Barron G. Collier and started a small 
advertising agency known as the V—C Adver- 
tising Service Corporation. Mr. Collier was so 
pleased with this business and the ability of 
young Vanderbilt to carry it out that he made 
him Financial Vice-President of the Street 
Railway Advertising Company, the largest 


Another big move 
during these few months was the securing 
of the syndicate business and publishers’ rep- 
resentative account of the London Times. 
He placed this account with the firm of G. 
Logan Payne, publishers’ representatives, of 
which he became a member. And there are 
many other moves of note. To keep this 
story from becoming a financial statement or 
the like, it will only be said that now, at 
the age of twenty-four, he is director of fifteen 
companies, vice-president of four, owner and 
operator of a large news service—and that he 
spends a great part of his time writing. 

Such is the accomplishment of a boy who 
willed to do and to doitalone. To be sure, he 
has a name that has helped a very great deal, 
but when all is said it must be admitted that 
he has “delivered the goods.’’ Moreover, he 
has worked steadily day after day, long hours 
and hard ones, when he might have idled in 
comfort. He has made himself independent 
of the family wealth and he has done it in a 
short time in a line of work that is exacting 
and judged impartially by the public. The 
boy, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.—Neil, for short 
—is a success in spite of his millions. 





“As I look back 
upon it now I seea 
| lot more clearly than 
'I did then. I know 
lthat John Wana- 
maker did not hon- = 





A Boy and John Wanamaker 


(Cone luded from page 7) 


result of her thinking 
was that she estab- 
lished a family board- 
ing house. And in this 
situation I had to 








play the man’s part 





estly believe that I 

was old enough to ‘take my father’s place’ and 
‘become the man of the house.’ Indeed, I am 
inclined to think that he had grave doubts of 
my ability to assume any such responsibilities. 
But, he did not let on to me that he felt that way. 
No, indeed. What he wanted to do was to 
inspire me to be every inch a man for her, instead 
of a harum-scarum, irresponsible kid as I 
always had been and as most boys are at 
fourteen unless they have a sudden awakening 
such as John Wanamaker gave me. 

“IT went back into the sitting-room with a 
| strange feeling of strength and ability growing 

within me. I think during those hours the 
| irresponsibility of the boy dropped from me 
and I developed a sense of purpose and a will 
to do, that proved a turning point in my whole 
career. Tobesure,my efforts toact asthe man 
of the house at first proved to be more or 
less flat, at least as far as consoling mother 
was concerned, for there isn’t much that even 
a manly fourteen-year-old son can do at such 
times. But my determination to make good 
at the job that fate and John Wanamaker had 
picked for me was unshaken and I immediately 
set out to hustle as the chief bread-winner of 
the family, at least, I thought that I was the 
chief bread-winner at that time and it was 
good for me that I felt that way. Of course, 
|I kept right on with my school work, but I 
got a job as delivery boy at the market that 
would occupy my before and after school 
hours and my Saturdays. 

“T tried to be as good a delivery boy as 
| possible. (I have always found it a good 
| principle to be the best and give the best to any 
| job or task T have ever had and it has worked 





out.) Being a delivery boy in those days did 
not mean scooting around town in a Ford 


delivery wagon, nor yet with a horse and 
wagon. It meant wearying foot work. I had 


two big market baskets, both nearly as big as 
I was, and these I loaded to the brim with 
orders. I got five cents for every order I de- 
livered whether it was two links of sausage 
or a week's provisions, and being ‘on piece 
work,’ so to speak, the amount of money I 
earned depended upon my own ambition, the 
speed I made around my route and the number 
of orders I could deliver in a given period. I 
recall many an occasion when my two baskets 
were so heavy with orders that I would have 
to run a block, then set them down and rest, 
pick them up again to go on a block farther. 
But it was always a consolation and cheering 
thought to me that the farther I traveled the 
lighter the baskets got, and when I was espe- 
cially heavily loaded I refused to acknowledge 
that I was tired. Instead I kept my thoughts 


grimly on the time when my baskets would be 


empty and I could come back to the store 
without groaning under the weight of them. 
“T worked at being a delivery boy for a long 
time and I never earned less than $5.00 a week, 
which was really quite a lot of money for a 


schoolboy to be making in those days. 


“But, of course, I could not hope to be the 


chief bread-winner of the family and hope to 


have my mother and brother and sister live 


as well as they had been accustomed to live 
before my father died. Mother realized this, 


too, and as soon as she got above the situation 


that had caused us all so much unhappiness, 
she gave her thoughts to our problem, and the 


more than ever. I 
had to do a man’s work about the house, I 
had to become familiar with financing, to a. 
certain degree, terms of leases and a variety 
of other business conditions that the average 
boy does not come in contact with until he is 
much older than I was. And I am glad to say 
that with very little bungling I made good at 
that job, too. 


“The family’s financial problems were 
solved soon after that, for our ‘business’ or 
perhaps I should say ‘mother’s business’ 


developed happily to one of really big propor- 
tions in which two fine old Philadelphia man- 
sions were ultimately taken over and made 
into a family hotel that became almost famous 
in Philadelphia for its service and its guests. 
And the result was that a few years ago when 
mother finally retired she had laid up a modest 
fortune on the income of which she is now 
living. 

“But throughout all my business career 
with mother, and later when I branched out 
for myself and later acquired an interest in 
the business in which I am now engaged, I 
have never forgotten the fact that John Wana- 
maker was the one who inspired me to be ‘every 
inch a man for her.’ What he really did for me 
in that brief talk of his was to inject into my 
mind Boy Scout principles. He was talking 
Scouting then, although that was two decades 
before Scouting came into existence.”’ 

It might be added by way of closing this 
brief article that the boy called George is now 
a stockholder and officer of a firm in New 
York City that is doing a big business yearly 
and is rated as one of the most prosperous in 
its line. 





The great tit did 
not at first see our 
baby bat. He sat at 
the entrance to the 
hollow, holding a ||| 


— = moved not at all, and 





Three ‘Days of Peril 
(Continued from page 3) 


in the end the great 
tit, having his head 
inside the hole, was 
unable to keep that 
fine lookout that is 











seed between his 








two feet—a foot on 

each side of the seed and, sitting well back 
on his strong tail, so as to ‘form a firm tripod, 
hammered that seed to pieces. It was the ham- 
mering with the beak that caught one’s atten- 
tion; it was so quick, so strong, so determined, 
almost it was suggestive. All the same, it i is 
deeds be done,” for it was only the chance of a 
flew down after the seed, and, in doing so, dis- 
covered the baby bat, who, because he was so 
young and miserable, was mov ing at the time, 
instead of instantly “freezing” 
have done. 

The tit checked his flight, and hovered. 
Then he clung to the wall.of the hollow, as the 
tit tribe can, almost as easily as the bat. Ap- 
parently the seed was forgotten, and all his 
attention switched on to the bat. 

After a few seconds the tit hovered again, 
and this time settled, clinging to the vertical 
| wall of rotting wood, beside our baby bat 
1! Down dropped the legs, down jammed the 





not even baby ones. 
upon himself and snapped upwards, snarling 
as he should and biting angrily. 
the pitiable bluff of the weak, of the wild, but 
it came off on the great tit. 
fighting fraud thought, by his inertia, that the 
batling was too nearly dead to give trouble. 
He certainly was surprised so mightily that 
he lost his hold, fell, recovered, and removed 
to safety. 
hollow, and there set to cursing the poor waif 
below with venomous, wicked insistence. 


strong tail; the tripod was formed. Then up 
went the strong beak, as a steam-hammer lifts, 


just exactly poised over the baby bat’s heaad— 


which I guess was probably no harder than 
some seeds—and— 
Now, up to that moment the batling had, 


true that: “Oft the chance to doevil makesevil after the one unfortunate movement that be- 


trayed his presence, hung as still as a tiny bag, 


dropped seed that suggested evil. The great tit but in that instant he seemed to remember that 


bats are no cowards, whatever people may say, 
In a flash he had spun 


Of course, it was only bluff, 


Perhaps that little 


He flew to the entrance of the 


Our little bat, however, said nothing, and 


necessary in the wild. 
Therefore an inquiring squirrel so nearly 
grabbed him that he went right away and never 
came back. 

The night that followed was black and cold, 
but marked by only one incident, a quarrel in 
the mouth of the hollow between a squirrel and 
a rat, which saved our poor baby bat from the 
attentions of either. 

Dawn, cold and wet, found him hanging 
quite still, and so utterly limp and shrunken 
inside his skin, that it seemed as if he 
must at last really be dead. This was the 
third day after the third night since his 
mother had flown into nowhere and never 
come back, during the whole of that time 
he had tasted neither food nor drink. What 
young beast COULD survive that ordeal 
anyway? 

The gamekeeper, whose cottage was snug- 
gled in the heart of the woods, only fifty yards 
from the bats’ tree, had shut up his home and 
gone away for a three days’ holiday. His holi- 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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“TT was the best 

hockey game so 
far this season.” 
The speaker, Harry 
Briggs, stood talking \ | 





“ Stamps 


By Orrin W. Simons 


———————————— When the last 
| page had been turned 
Harry _ remarked, 
Ni] “There’s more to 


this stamp collecting 











with his friend Bob 








Wright in front of 
the latter’s home. 

“Tt just shows what training will do for 
a fellow. Fred Daly is as fit as a fiddle.’’ 

“Did you hear someone shout when Fred 
fell on his back, ‘Do a good turn, Daly.’ ”’ 

“That was Buckie O’Neil, the class joker. 
But come in. We are wasting valuable 
time.” 

“ And you say Daly will be here too?’’ 

“T expect him any minute. He has a fine 
stamp collection and is bringing something 
along to show us.” 

Indoors, the two lads fell to clearing a table 
and arranging stamp books, tweezers, hinges 
and so on for their visitor. While they were 
at it the bell rang and presently they were 
joined by Fred, rosy cheeked and grinning. 
The game was discussed for a while and then 
stamps became the absorbing topic. 

“What’s the mysterious package, Fred?” 
Harry asked. 

“Covers, ’’ was the reply. 

“Oh, I thought you had brought your col- 
lection. What sort of covers—?” 

* Don’t you know what a cover is, Harry?” 

“TI know what a book cover is—and a table 
cover—” 

“In spite of your great stores of knowledge 
you can still learn something. These are 
stamped envelopes called in philately covers 
probably because they cover a letter.”’ 

“They say we learn something new each 
day. This fixes me up for the next twenty- 
four hours,”’ Harry retorted. 

“Glad to hear you admit one idea a day 
is your limit,’’ laughed Fred as he proceeded 
to unwrap his package revealing a larger, 
longer book than the usual stamp album. 
When it was opened it was seen to contain 
neatly arranged stamped and canceled en- 
velopes. 

“That's the ideal way to collect,’’ Harry 
cried with enthusiasm. ‘My, these certainly 
please me.” 

“They are hard to find and usually cost 
more when you do locate them. There seems 
to be a story hidden away behind each one 
and I often wonder what the people were like 


who sent them. You never think of that 
with the stamps alone in cold, formal 
rows.” 

“You're right, Fred,” Bob said. 

“Let me show you one or two of the more 
interesting ones. Here’s a Confederate en-~ 
velope used during the war and addressed in 
a woman’s handwriting. Read the message 
on the inside of the flap.” 

It ran as follows:— 

‘Pardon the envelope but variety is the spice 
of life these war times.’ 

“T can imagine what she was like. Small 
and rather pale with refined hands—see how 
dainty the writing is.’’ Harry leaned forward 
to examine it closer. 

“Well then,” said Harry, “Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes will also be able to describe the one 
who received it, Dr. L. E. Fleming, Surgeon, 
2and Reg’t. S. C. V., Col. S. D. Goodlet, 
Charleston, S.C.” 

“Do it yourself,” growled Harry. 

“Here’s another with the Confederate flag 
and a verse at the top.’’ Fred read aloud: 

‘Gather around your country’s flag 

Men of the South the hour has come— 
None may falter, none may lag— 

March to the sound of the fife and drum.’ 

“Doesn’t that bring a picture before your 
mind? There’s the spirit of the South during 
the war behind it.”’ 

On the following page was an envelope 
printed across the top, ‘Official Business,’ 
Camp of Instruction near Raleigh, N. C. 
and addressed to Lt. Col. Gregory, 42nd N. 
C. Militia, Sassafras Fork, Granville Co., 
N. C. 

The next one beneath bore no postage 
stamp but in the right hand corner was 
written, ‘Paid roc’ and a little below ‘PATD’ 
and a large ‘10’ were handstamped. In the 
upper left corner was a crude representation 
of the Confederate flag done in red and blue. 

There were many others and often the 
envelopes were home-made, sometimes with 
maps, charts or other printed matter on the 
inner side showing not only a shortage of 
envelopes but of paper as well. 


Each one seems to 
have a different way of going at it. I see I 
have still much to learn.” 

“There you go again, always too modest,” 
said Fred. “But seriously speaking it is the 
right—I might say the rightest way to collect. 
Of course the more general method shows off | 
the engraving and design of the stamp to 
greater advantage and gives a more compre- 
hensive idea of a country’s issues, but for the 
actual postage stamp I’d put the covers in | 
first place.” 

“Nowadays you can have covers made to 
order and stamps may be bought already | 
canceled by the sheet,” said Bob. “When | 
the central administration meeting of the 
League of Nations was held recently at Geneva 
in Switzerland the stamps of that country were 
overprinted: ‘Societe Nations,’ and were 
supplied by the post-offices unused or canceled | 
as desired.” 

“T like the old stamps best. They were 
honestly meant for the one purpose of, for- | 
warding mail. This new stuff—"’ Fred 
snapped his fingers. 

“Tt isn’t all bad,” Bob interrupted. “ Even | 
commemorative sets of which there is much 
complaint, tell of great events of a country’s 
history. Italy has a new short set in honor 
of Mazzini who died at Pisain 1872. Although 
he worked all his life to establish a republic the 
government gave him a swell funeral. The | 
25 centesimi bears an allegorical design, the | 
40 a portrait of Mazzini and the 80, his final | 
resting-place. France will honor her cele- 
brated chemist and microscopist, Louis 
Pasteur, by placing his portrait on the 50-| 
centime stamp. There was a slip-up by the | 
designer in the attempt to do honor to Colum- 
bus on the Leeward Island stamps. Here—”’ 
Bob selected a specimen from his stock book. 
“Notice anything wrong about it?’”’ he asked. 

The other two studied it attentively but | 
could find nothing wrong. Finally Fred said; 
“We give up. What’s the answer?” 

“You'll notice Columbus is holding a spy- 
glass. The French Astrological Society says 
it was a century later when Zachariah Haussen 
devised the telescope.” 
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few months ago, al- 
though I have heard of Boys’ Lire ever since 
I joined the organization. 

Last summer I found it necessary to pur- 
chase a new uniform. The dealer in our city 
had offered a three months’ subscription to 
the Boys’ Lire, free of charge, to any boy 
buying a new Scout Uniform from him. With- 
out the least thought of getting the magazine 
I bought my uniform. In July I received my 





Im the Quarry Pit 


Concluded from page 19) 











minutes later Bob Carter was dragged to 
safety. There was no slipping this time, for 


Joe tied the rope to a tree and snubbed it 
about another, taking up the slack as he hauled 
in, and shortly the two boys, weak, exhausted, 
lay stretched side by side on the grass beyond 
the rim-rock, resting. By now dawn was in 
the sky; the stars had paled and the rosy glow 
in the east let them see clearly the trees, the 
grass, the gray buildings of the quarry works. 
Presently Bob sat up, and a moment later Joe 
did likewise. 

“Joe,” said Bob, “you told me if I cut the 
rope you'd never speak to me again. Did 
you mean it?” 

Joe answered no words, but turned to his 
friend, in his eyes a look of devotion such as 
few men ever see. Bob smiled, held out his 
hand, and Joe gripped it silently, his face 
working as he struggled to hold back the tears 
that came to his eyes. 

Bob looked at the sky, now glowing with 
gold and rose. 

“Do you know what day it is?” he asked, 
and Joe nodded. 

_““Easter Sunday,” added Bob, and got to 
his feet. “Well . . . let’s go home.” 

, mg side by side the two set off across the 
ields, 
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iirst copy of the Boys’ Lire. 1 left it on the 
front porch without even taking off the wrap 
per. One Saturday afternoon when I was 
through work, my chum was waiting for me 
to get dressed to go swimming. I came out 
a few minutes later to find him buried in the 
Boys’ Lire, and he wouldn’t go swimming 
until I either let him finish the story or take 
the magazine home. I told him sure he could 
take it, if he wanted it so bad. 

In August I received another copy of the 
Boys’ Lire. My younger brother, who is 
also a scout, found it and, after reading 
several stories, he took it over to the club 
house in the garage of one of his friends. 
I made him bring it home, more because 
I wanted him to leave my things at home 
than kecause of my desire for the maga- 
zine. Several days later I found an oppor- 
tunity to read it. The first story I read was, 
‘“‘The Witness for the Defense’ and then I 
read “‘The Black Wolf Pack.” If I ever read 
a good story that is it. I made up my mind 
to get hold of the first part of it from my chum. 
He saved me the trouble; that evening he 
brought back the old magazine, and asked 
if I had gotten the new number yet, as he 
would like to read the next part of a serial 
he started in the copy he had borrowed. 
He was reading “The Black Wolf Pack.” 
Now we are both following the best story I 
ever read. 

In the August number the tips on camping 
are valuable to any scout or camper. * Dan 
Beard’s Page of Letters always has good 
ideas. I intend to write to him in the near 
future. 

I worked all last summer in a hardware 
store. I earned enough money to buy my new 
uniform, and to subscribe to the Boys’ Lire, 
and I have saved enough to subscribe again 
when my subscription runs out. 

Any boy who will read from cover to cover 
any number of Boys’ Lire will not need to be 
told why to subscribe. The November number 
with its first article is enough to attract the 


Link,” by Earl Reed Silvers or ‘The Animal’s 
Burglar Alarm?’” I am waiting for you to 
print the articles on basket-ball and some 
more of those real camping hints. 

LELAND HEWETT. 





The Leader of the 
Husky Pack 


(Concluded from page 17) 
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water behind a small pan. He could see the 
splash of foam as the polar struck the water 
but when he reappeared a second later the 
fin had gone and the bear was struggling 
with something in the water. He was in 
a smother of spume that was cut and bi- 
sected from time to time by something long 
and brown. 

Painfully the Esquimo lad dragged himself 
to the edge of the ice and for a solid hour, 
while the sky burned faint yellow and the ice 
pinnacles flamed pink and orange, Our-Noo 
watched, fascinated, the terrible battle be- 
tween the two monsters. The polar tearing 
and slashing desperately. . . . The long thing 
close under the surface plunging, rolling and 
diving. 

At last the end came. There was a tre- 
mendous swirl of foam. A grunt from the 
bear. A deathly silent pause. The bear 
slowly straightened, arched backward, bent 
into a perfect bow, then relaxed like a spring 
released, into a quivering, trembling mass of 
creamy white fur. The narwhal’s horn had 
spitted him clean through the heart. For 
another two hours Our-Noo waited patiently 
at the edge of the ice for waves to wash in the 
kill and then he feasted. Ate till he could 





if than I imagined. | 
| 


‘FREE! 





hardly stand. . . . Then a crash as his island 
hit the batture ice. A chorus of welcoming | 
barks and the pack bore joyously down upon | 
ee | 
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[No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in 
stamp maiters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory 


| Service. 





TAMP BARGAINS 


30 all diff. Asia 25c (packet No. 54), 50 

French Cols. 25c (packet No. 234), 100 
all diff. from 50 different countries 25c (packet 
No. 68). You can’t beat these bargains. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
33 West 44th St. __New York City 















Sudden 
Service 














Hanover, Penna. 





TRIANGLE 
FIUME 
illustration) 
50 other dij- Allfor 
ferent stamps. China 
ship set, large $1.00 
U. 8S. revenue:  milli- c 
meter scale ruler and 
perforation gauge. Bargain 
lists and 50 t 60% approvals 
/ with every order. Fennell Stamp Co., 
Dept. L, Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
DISCOUNT I send selec- 
ri 0 0 tions of de- 
sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept, K., 
100 Used Foreign Stamps, 
Stamps Free all different, free to all send- 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 
paper. Large album, 15c. List of 1000 stamps at ec 
each and 1500 stamps at lc each. If possible, send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 













. 158 Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 10 
\ dia Service. Guatemala, China, ete. Only 1VC 
Finest Approval Sheets 59 to per cent, 
AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 
We Buy Stamps. Established 29 years. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St. Louis, Mo, 
STAM Brazil, 
Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Ceylon, 
Java, etc, and Album, 10c 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 different U. S. 25c;10e 
hinges, 10c. Agentswanted. 50 percent. List Free 
puy stamps. C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., 


St. Louis M 

A R M E N I A 1921 first unused set of three, 
15e. These “Scraps of paper 

prove that the unspeakable Turk has passed on and cut 

that Armenia is not—the land of misery." Wonderful 

Net Approvals. 


M. D. OLMSTEAD, 
105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 


STAMP tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 


Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
by 4 eo names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
c, 35¢, $1.00, $2.25, A. BULLARD & CO 

i ld _catal ‘ ” 
Tee Sty. ‘Book Ser ‘Direct kn: 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 
porters: album manufacturers. ston, Mass. 





50 all different. Africa, 


0 





Box 3, Concord, N. H. 











65 Different Foreign Stamps from 65 different Foreign 
Countries, including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, 
West Indies, etc., and our pamphlet which tells you 
“How to make your collection of stamps properly” 
FOR ONLY 16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN. Queen City 
Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincin- 

our “Peak Quality” 


nati, Ohio. 
STAMPS FREE approval sheets 50 
varieties foreign stamps wich we sell for 50c FREE; 
many are uncancelled. References required. 


Pikes Peak Stamp Co. Colorado Springs, Colo. 


ATTENTION—-COLLECTORS— I have what you want— 
no tras),no approvals, only good stamps, packets & sets. 

ry me. 100 dif. stamps from many countries, l6c. 100 
. from New Europe, I6c. 100 dif. from Hungary, 
22c. Or send names & addresses two collectors & get 
either one of the above for only half-price. Send coin or 
Stamps. E. 4. DARMER, 196 No. Henry St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 





only to applicants for 








50 different U.S. postage and revenue stamps 
and 25 fine foreign stamps, including War 
Tax and Neurope, free to applicants forour fine stamps on 
approval at 50° discount from catalog prices. Send 2c 
postage and references. Scout membership is sufficient. 
GATEWAY CITY STAMP CO., Box 165, Stockton, California 
LOOK! 2 Liberia; 5 Epirus; 2 Triangles; 8 Latvia; 12 
* Licht. 2 Airplane; misc’l packet ete. 10c. All 
diff. 5c. each. 3 Abyssinia; 5 Airplane; 5 Fiume; 5 Siam; 
4 Gabon; 8 Prussia; 5 Judenich; ° js ; 
10 Epirus; 25 Fr. Cols; 10 Ital. Cols; 4 Liberia; 10 Monte- 
negro; 7 Mozambique; 15 Ukraine; 10 White Russia; All 
for $1.00. $, Grossman Co., 1568 First Ave., New York, N.Y. 








FRE Fine set of War 
Stamps, Surcharged 
Stamps, Unused, _ Pictorials, 

British and French Colonies, etc., 


with large illustrated packet price list. Remit 2c for 
postage, (stamp or coins). 

LAND STAMP COMPANY 
TORONTO CANADA 





OY RANGERS of America 


An Indian Lore Organization 
Most Fascinating and Developing Program 
For Boys 8 to 12 years 


Send for free copy “‘The Boy Ranger,’’ or 50c. for 
complete Handbook. 


Headquarters: 10 West 23d St., New York City. 











AKE MONEY AT HO 


No canvassing. Full particulars & booklet free. 
Write to-day. Authorized & fully paid capital 
$1,000,000. AMERICAN SHOW CARD 
SYSTEM Ltd. 52 Adams Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


A BETTER JOB NOW! 


Learn good trade in a few weeks. 12 million autos, 
trucks and tractors need servive. Repairmen needed. 
Write today for FREE catalog giving full particulars. 





| Michigan State Automobile School, 5543 Auto Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Don’t Lose Your 
BOYS’ LIFE! 








50 WAYS TO 
EARN THE COST OF IT 


Does your subscription for BOYS’ LIFE 
expire with this issue or in the next few 
months? Right now is the time to get your 
renewal fixed up. Then you can settle back for 
the months ahead; the Biggest and Best Read- 
ing Program in BOYS’ LIFE Historv. 
See Editorial Notice on Inside Front Cover. 


Let Dad In On It, Too 


If you will share your copies with Dad, you'll 
find that he, too, will want to be sure the renew- 
al is sent ahead of time so that no copies will be 
missed. Read Wilbur C. Stone's letter which 
follows: 


GENTLEMEN: 


of Boys’ Lirt 
, read y 
t mag: ines at 1, but since- 1 read 
1othing until I fin ish Boys’ Lire, and—I figh t fo or it 
but half the tin 1e Dad beats me to it. I: rade him 
admit Boys’ Lire had his magazines skinned a mile 
and proved to him that the method used by Boys’ 
LiFe to teach nature studies and craftsmanship, et 
cetera, were away ahead of high schools insofar as 
making knowledge stick i in your brain was concerned. 
Being Patrol Leader, Scribe and Treasurer of a live 
troop, a real Scout magazine appealed very stro ngly 
to me, especially the department devoted to helps in 
earning merit badges. However, Dad thought his 
sags zines filled the bill as they cover many subjects. 
t , I obtained a copy of Boys’ Lire and dropped 
it m his desk. I was afraid he wouldn't open it—I 
was wrong. He opened it and read it from start to 
finish before he laid it aside. I grinne od a as 0 De ad looked 
up. Dad grinned. “You win,” he . “I don't 
blame you for wanting that magazine. You're al- 
ways trying to make things. Boys’ LIFE will teach 
yu the correct way to go about it. 
aa because we have bully times discussing the stories 
and - ad knows things about nature that never 
dreamed of until Boys’ Lire brought up the subject. 
Yours for (BOYS’) life, 
Wicesur C. Stone. 






























How They Got the Money 


Here are 50 ways in which boy subscribers | 
have secured the money that paid for their | 


BOYS’ LIFE subscriptions: 


Piling wood. 

Raising a calf. 
Mowing lawrs. 
Selling papers. 
Painting fence. 
Delivering milk. 
Sweeping church. 
Keeping chickers. 
Selling magazines. 
Cleaning up yards. 
Carrying out ashes. 
Distributing samples. 
Working in the hay. 
Delivering telegrams. 
Caddying for golfers. 
Driving an auto truck. 
Working in an office. 
Collecting scrap iren. 
Working in drug store. 


Sweeping schoolhouse. 
Farm work in summer. == = —_———— 
Raising a potato patch. 
Working in greenhouse. T bl {f C t t 
Working for a gardener. | a ec O On em § 
Working in lumber yard. ‘ 
Selling garden produce. ! March Boys ’ Life 
Working around the home. ' 
Working in doctor's office. Cover Bert N. Salg Be the Gipetey Fee x. «650 2ccsews Paul L. Anderson 18 
~—— — —_ In the Meeut Cave. ..............0-.s-00: 7.3L 1 Illustrated by Colcord Huerlin 
ee Spe te ote Frontispiece ....Charles Livingston Bull 2 Roy Blakeley’s Funny Bone Hike. .Percy K. Fitzhugh 20 
+ byw sare Vers se » by Edmund Leamy ° illustrated by Bert N. Salé 
ne up coal and —. | Three ag ee: by Gi tee oe aoe ye 3 In Johnny Appleseed’s Footsteps........ Dan Beard 22 
sorapy ier pear fomee 26 ivi Illustrated by the Author 
Picking turkeys and squabs. Beatrice and the Old Bean........... Jack Bechdolt 4 i 
— opal ae wr Illustrated by William C. McNulty News To-day—The History of To-morrow........ 23-28 
+ sa dag oan fer 0 neighher. Driving the 20th Century Limited.... William James 6 Dan Beard’s Scouting Section... .............0..0. 29 
Sawing wood with the bucksaw. Illustrated with photographs National Council News. ...Edited by James E. West 32 
Delivering notices for Preacher. Boys Who are Making Good........ L. W. Hutchins 7 The Trial of Beelzebub......... George Gladden 33 
re pret ene Na coe a’ “ ; og ae —_ een _ ' J 7 Pops of Popular Science............ F. A. Collins 34 
aking a birdhouse for neighbor. p remendhass mtg en a a, oo Some F Is of Radio....Thomas N. Wrenn 36 
jer alam at mp emmy some The Ranger of Tuscany Mountain...Irving Crump. 8 R em —— ‘ie - aa N. Wrenn 36 
Killing mosquitoes in a man’s office. Illustrated by Sidney Riesenberg Puttin Mi : ion 1 Show inp a H H Gmaw 37 
Working after school at planing mill. The Mountain Goat at Home.......... C. L.Smith 10 adigg rere a RR ote 
faa dike aeons Itustrated by George L. Wolf ——ian 38 
ndings 4 eres “The Slowly Closing Circle...... James Howard Hull 211 = BOCCONI, «rns were ete n nyc eres 
— pea na igi a sae “| Illustrated by George L. Wolf Department of Camping. . Edited by L. L. McDonald 39 
The Hazard of the Woods......... Lee Willenborg 12 The World Brotherhood of Boys.Edited byE.O’Connor 42 
; Illustrated by Howard L. Hastings Side Car for Bicycle... ........ .Roland B. Cutler 43 
50c Will Keep Your Jim Morse Among the Cannibals.....J. Allan Dunn 13 Think and Grin......... Edited by Frank J. Rigney 44 
Copies Coming T smentvaten Sy Srasald Lanes Once a Scout—Always a Scout A. P. Corcoran 47 
he Leader of the Husky Pack..... Wm. MacMillan 16 ie : ; aa RRA 
Stan sien eiiiniiiiltn dis inant thie, teint. Oil | Illustrated by Ray C. Strang Slim’s Adventures in Wireless... .. . Thomas N.Wrenn 49 
soc (five dimes wrapped ‘securely or better still, 25 Baldy, Dog Hero of Alaska....Francis A. Blanchard 17 Radio Questions and Answers....Thomas N. Wrenn 52 
two-cent stamps), and you'll be renewed for three Illustrated with photographs Stamps igi AS Are ee Orrin W. Simons 55 
months. That gives you plenty of time to earn more. 
Insure your next three months now. Address: RENEWALS. If your magazine comes with a renewal order blank enclosed it means your subscription has expired. Tear off the address on the 
| renewal wrapper and send it with $2.00, the price of a renewal subscription, to Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, so you will not have to miss | 
acopy. Postage prepaid in the United States and possessions, and also Mexico and Cuba. Canadian postage is 25c. and foreign postage 50c. a year. i} 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York || ————_—- — 


-| tioned, are in attendance at the sanitarium. 


Now Dad's my | 


BOYS’ LIFE 

















Every Inch A in not only to visit 
Troo 3 c ° a the boys but to bol- 
P National oumncil News at ap thee oun 

One hundred (Concluded from page 32) grit and courage.” 
scouts at the West- The boys have 
field, Mass., Sanita- built a dam on the 
rium for Tuberculosis compose Troop 4 grounds to bank water up in a swimming- 
which has the distinction of functioning pool. Only a few of the stronger boys, 
as a troop twenty-four hours a day, the however, are allowed to undertake swim 
| boys eating, sleeping, working and playing ming. In basketry, Troop 4, is extremely 
These lads march to skillful. In 1921 at the Eastern States Ex 


| together as a unit. 
| their meals; on patriotic 
carry the flag to the sound 
They go to school a few hours each day, 
but the greater part of their time is con 
sumed in out-of-door activities, in which 
Scoutcraft plays a vital and most inter 
esting part. ‘The troop sleeps in the open 
in a shelter especially made for the boys by 
the men patients. 


occasions they 


of music. 


As for the Twelfth Law, “A Scout is 
Reverent"’—These boys say their prayers 
}in common, morning and night. The 


boys kneel together and remain kneeling 
until each group, Protestant, Catholic and 
| Jew, has recited its devotions. Three chap- 
|lains, representing the three faiths men- 
| As to the Eighth Law, “A Scout is Cheer- 
| ful; he smiles whenever he can” These 
| boys have become famous in the institution 
| for their pluck and spirit of happiness. In 
the words of one of the chaplains, “ Prac- 
tically every child at the Sanitarium 
| cured, but we have had two deaths within the 
| past few months. Both boys who died were 
members of Troop 4, and to the end each 


is 





Three Days of Peril 


(Concluded from page 54) 














| day ended that day, and just as it was getting 
| dark, he and his wife and his children returned. 

One of the first things to do was to open the 
windows of the home and let in some fresh air, 
and one of the first windows to be opened was 
that of the bed-room—wide. Then something 
| dusky fluttered up from behind the bed, the 
| candle was suddenly extinguished, and one of 
|the children, a girl, screamed. The game- 
| keeper rushed up with a light, but there was 
| nothing there. The innocent cause of the alarm 
had gone, out of the window, and that same 
was our baby bat’s mother. 

She had flown into the room after a par- 
| ticularly elusive and attractive moth, and was 
| there when the keeper went round the house 
| to lock up and shut all the windows, before 


| starting on his holiday. Thus, then, she had 


| been a prisoner, though by no means an inac- 
| tive one, ever since. She did not need the 
| light, however, to show her that release had 


om, the draught from the window was 


Postmaster Lee 


es | 
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Rutz and Lee J. Rutz 
son) the first Eagle Scouts of Fort Smith, 


( father and 
Ark. 
played his part ‘every inch a scout.’ Their 
cheerfulness throughout their illness was so 
marked that the other patients would come 


enough for her, and she vanished, putting out 
the candle with her wings as she went. 

In and out among the still black branches 
hanging against the star-spangled blue-black 


sky, the little mother bat hurtled and darted 
and dashed. She was in a hurry, a frantic 
hurry, to feed, and get to her hole, and the 


gnats and the midges knew it to the extent of 
some dozens. 

Then she darted to her home, and down to 
her baby. 

If she had thought about it, she could 
scarcely have expected to find him at all, let 
alone alive, she knowing the wild. But he was 
still there, just where she had left him, cold 
and limp, and flaccid, and still, and apparently 
quite dead at last. 

Light as the kiss of a falling leaf the mother 
bat settled, hooking up, head downwards, and 
swaying, pendulum fashion, for a second or 
two. Then she gently touched her baby with 
the tip of her snub snout. 

And instantly, as if that touch had been the 
breath of life, he squeaked—after three days 


and nights of starvation, that bat baby 
squeaked. Moreover, he shivered, shivered 


from head to heel, from wing-tip to wing-tip, 
and then his delicate little pinions fell apart, 


position, the boys received a blue ribbon in 
recognition of the excellence of their work. 
The scouts’ good turns are often manifested 
in their thoughtfulness for one another. Fcr 


instance, these boys are much devoted 
to papers containing scout news. When 


such papers arrive, the scouts make a 
grand rush for this section, but the boys 
always pass them first to any one of their 
number who happens that day to be con- 
fined to bed. A passer-by can see the boys 
eagerly going over the items, and hear such 
a remark as, “Look here! Sce what these 
fellows are doing!” 

“Although these boys can never become 
first-class scouts in actual rank,”’ continues 
the Chaplain, “for the rules of the doctor 
forbid their taking hikes or attempting 
scouts’ pace, etc., in true scout spirit they 
can reach the top. In their work, the 
boys like to keep in mind this thought on 
how to play the game; 

“For when the One Great Scorer comes 

To wrile against your name; 

He'll write not what you've lost or won, 

But how you played the game.”’ 


and one saw that he was wide awake, each tiny 
beady eye as bright as a photographed star. 

Half an hour later the old bat joined the 
other bats, weaving dancing mazes against 
the moon, crossing, re-crossing, tacking, 
flitting, circling, at great speed and with 
marvellous precision, and with her, tucked 
up all comfy, high by her shoulder, was our 
little bat, safe and happy at last. 





Driving the 2Oth 
Century 
(Concluded from page 6) 











Mr. Morris did it. He had made the 148 
miles in two hours and twenty minutes, 148 
miles in 142 minutes and that is speed when 
it is considered that the run had to be made 
through cities like Troy, Hudson, Poughkeep- 
sie, Peekskill, Tarrytown, Yonkers and New 
York City itself, where speed was impossible. 
There is no question but that during certain 
stretches of the run that special was making a 
mile in twenty-eight to thirty seconds. The 
president made his train, and made it safely. 
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PROCEDURE—tThe advertisement is 
to be in the form of a letter or a com- 
position of 100 words or less, as follows: 


At the top left-hand corner of a sheet 
of paper (letterhead size—814” x 11'’"— 
if possible), PRINT your name and 
address; pen and ink must be used. 
Below this, start your advertisement 
or your letter or composition contain- 
ing the facts you think would make a 
good basis for SIGMUND EISNER 
COMPANY to use in advertising the 
Scout uniform they manufacture. Mail 
this to 


EISNER CONTEST EDITOR 
CARE OF BOYS’ LIFE 
200 FirtH Ave New York City 


Letters are to be sent, beginning 
at once, to be considered as follows: 


Those received up to and including 
March 15, 1923, to be entered for 
the first prize awarded, to be an- 


nounced in the May BOYS’ LIFE. 


DO NOT become impatient if you are not notified that you are a prize winner. 


Eisner Is 
. Giving You 
a All Another Chance 














Great Prize Offer 


renewed by the 
SIGMUND EISNER CO. 
Each month your choice of— 


Scout coat and breeches, or 
Scout shirt and shorts, or 
Scout hat and stockings 


To be given to any member of the 
Boy Scouts of America who, in the 
opinion of the Judges, submits the best 
advertisement, or material for an adver- 
tisement, for EISNER SCOUT UNI- 
FORMS, as advertised in BOYS’ 
LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine. 
The Judges will be a committee of 
three men from the staff of the 
magazine. In passing on answers, 
they will take into consideration the 
following points, not necessarily in 
the order named: 


Advertising merit (i. e., value as a 
selling argument) 


Humor (EISNER advertisements are 
always cheerful, same as a boy in 


an EISNER SUIT) 


Whether copy is based on experience 
gained from compa ison of EISNER 
goods with other ,oods 


NOTE—/:;; illustration accompanying 
advertising copy will be considered as a 
part of that advertisement, but will not; 
by its mere presence, make the copy 
more acceptable. When it be deemed 
advisable, such illustrations will be 
published, but the staff artist reserves 
the right to illustrate any copy which 
is awarded a prize and published. 
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Those received from March 16th to 
April 15th inclusive, to be en- 
tered for the prize to be awarded in 


the June BOYS’ LIFE. 


These dates, progressing as above, are 
to apply on each succeeding month, 
until further notice. 


If two or more contestants submit 
identical prize-winning answers, the 
full amount of the prize awarded will 
be given to each one of them. If, in the 
opinion of the judges, two or more 
answers shall be considered of equal 
prize-winning merit, each answer will 
be awarded the full amount of the prize 
in question. 


Answers for each month will be con- 
sidered independently ‘of answers for 
previous or succeeding months. DO 
NOT SEND IN ANSWERS FOR 
MORE THAN ONE MONTH AT 
A TIME. - 


Perhaps your first attempt 


was not quite good enough. Get busy, read the advertisements in BOYS’ LIFE, see what you can do on the second 


attempt. 
advantages of that “old suit.” 


Perhaps you are a steady user of EISNER goods. 


Think back, and pick out the good points and the 
Even if you can’t work up a piece of copy with complete layout for type and 


illustrations, don’t be discouraged, for a good idea will take a prize also. The advertiser will see that a creditable 


idea is worked up properly by his Advertising Department. 


However, you always want to work out your own 


ideas just so far as you possibly can, because if two boys used the same idea for the same month, and only one boy 
had worked his out to completion, of course that boy would win over the other chap who sent in the idea alone. 





SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY. RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 



































Factory-to-Rider 





aves 


You Money 


Our method of doing business, Factory- 
Direct-to-You, saves you in actual money 
and real bicycle values, from $10 to $25 on 
the bicycle you select. You can easily prove 
this for yourself. Use the coupon below. 





Prices Are Down 


We buy raw materials to manu- 
facture bicycles every three 






(AD 
AICYCLES 


There is a ‘‘Ranger’’ for every purse 
and purpose—Motorbikes—Camel-backs 
—Sport and Scout Models—Roadsters— 
Racers —Juveniles—Arch Frames for 
men and boys; Girls’ and Ladies’ Models, 
too. Mead has made bicycles for a gen- 
eration and knows exactly how to suit 
live, red-blooded, high-spirited young 
Americans. Over a million riders in all 
parts of the world have for the ‘‘Ranger’’ 
that warm good will which comes only 
from personal knowledge and experi- 
ence—the best of service by the best of 
bicycles. 











Buy New 


There is no cost to you 


Materials Going U months. Our last purchases of 


material have been at higher prices in nearly every item. Labor is getting scarce 
wages are going up again. Selling prices of the finished product must follow in due 
time. In many other lines the advances are now well under way. ‘‘Ranger’’ output has 
for years held the record. We are making new records nowand Mead factory produc- 
tion is being taxed to meet the demand. Protect yourself now on these Rock Bottom, 





Delivered to You Free ‘8:1: 32" 


paid express right to your door. Its easier than if you lived across the street from our 
factory. Just sit comfortably at home, choose your “‘Ranger’’ from our big, interesting 
catalog, with illustrations in actual colors and full descriptions. The day your order 
is received, your ‘‘Ranger’’ is encased in a waterproofed, tough paper bag and crated 
carefully, so it comes to you by fast, prepaid express, spotless and bright. 





»s 


Factory-to-Rider Prices. Send for Catalog and prices today! 


e Chances are you know the ‘‘Ranger’’ 

0 Days Free { rial and have always wanted one, but we 
want you to prove it best by personal 

use. So just select from our big catalog, the one you like best of all. Enjoy its marvelous 


beauty, thrill at its speed, and try its strength—its com- —electric, gas and oil lamps, luggage carriers, horns, 
fort and ease of running. If, at the end of 30 days you find bells, syrens, pedals, chains, handle bars, locks, rims, 


ae 9 - 
any cause for dissatisfaction, send it back at our expense Y A hubs and spokes—are carefully selected by our buyers in 
and the trial will not cost you a cent. We mean this and Oo un m eri ca Ny Chicago and pe eg England, from the leading 
back it by a $5000 cash deposit guaranty at the First * Vv ’t fool ¥ A : parts makers of the world. 
National Bank of Chicago. Choic eo Oe ae Sk, Bae. 


sells 3to Lover the mitatons 1 | Get the Catalog Today x 


@ at factory money-saving 

} 1res and E ul men prices are also illustrated 
and described in our big, 

free catalog. Millions of riders have saved money on sundries at our Factory Prices. 
These hundreds of accessories that add to the comfort and convenience of any bicycle 








If it i “ a Pg : 
1 jolesniens you own a ‘Ranger’ you are proud of it; if you ride of this big ‘‘Ranger’’ catalog (fre- 
t oer an imitation, half your pleasure is gone. You feel like quently called the Bicycle Encyclope- 
11 agg apologizing to your friends. There is nothing that comes dia of America) is ready for you as 


you can protect yourself on these rock-bottom prices, and | ciosetothe ‘‘Ranger”’ in beauty—in speed—instrength, 
enjoy your “‘Ranger’’ now with a small first payment. You durability and dependability, You’re sure with it that 
may pay the balance in 12 monthly payments. Many boys no one has anything ‘‘on you.” It’s always ready to 
and girls earn the money for these payments easily once take you where vou ane ~aaleen wee went. ise money 
: : ry a - J ; ae 
they have = Ranger’’ to use running errands and | maker for running errands—and the best ‘‘Pal’’ in the 
ae oe Sena world to go roving in the country, to speed you to the 
ice pond in winter, to the swimming hole in summer. 


Just send 

Send No Money ©:::: 

or postal 

card, and ask for full particulars of our Factory l’rices, 

wonderful offers and easy payment terms. Protect 

yourself on the greatest Bicycle Values in the world 
today, and be the proud owner of a 1923 ‘‘Ranger’’— Factory Prices, marveious new offers 

‘ the supreme bicycle— Young America’s peerless choice. and Easy Payment Terms, today! | 

own ' 

| 


Mp DATES RE IMI [5 A CYCLE COMPANY 


DEPT. v.17 CHICAGOUSA 


California Branch: 1125 South Main Street, Los Angeles 


soon as you send coupon at bottom of é 
this page. If you prefer send postcard, | 
but be sure to write your name and | 
address plainly, to insure getting this 
valuable book. 


It is as good as a trip through the 
biggest bicycle store in the world, 
because you see in actual life-like 
> full color pictures, ideas, conveni- 
ences, and bargains in bicycles and 
bicycle equipment you never saw or 
heard of before. Send for your copy 

of this new ‘‘Ranger’’ Catalog with | 





MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F-17 Chicago, U.S. A. 


Send me the new Ranger Catalog, Factory-to-Rider whole- 
sale prices, 30-day Free Trial Offer and Easy Payment terms. 








R. F. D. or Street No. 




















The nearest city (with a population of 25,000 or more) 
which I can conveniently visit to select a i 





If you havea Special Factory Distributor there, send me 
letter of introduction to him to I can inspect the Rangers 
and take delivery from there at Factory Prices oron y 
Payment Planif I prefer. 





